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IH 0 UG H tis ſcarce poſſible to avoid 
_ judging, in ſome Way or. other, of 


almoſt every thing which offers itſelf 


to one's Thoughts; yet tis certain that many 
Perſons, from different Cauſes, never exerciſe 
their judgment, upon what comes before 
them, in the way of determining whether it 
be concluſive and holds. They are perhaps 
entertained with ſome things, not ſo with 
others; they like and they diſlike: But 
whether that which is propoſed to be made 
out, be really made out or not; whether a 
Matter be ſtated according to the real Truth of 
the Caſe, ſeems to the Generality of People 
merely a circumſtance of no Conſideration at 
all. Arguments are often wanted for ſome 
accidental Purpoſe : But Proof as ſuch is what 
they never want for Themſelves; for their 
own Satisfaction of Mind, or Conduct in 
Life. Not to mention the Multitudes who 
read merely for the ſake of Talking, or to 
qualify themſelves for the World, or ſome 
ſuch Kind of Reaſons; there are, even of 
| 1 . 
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the few who read for their own Entertain- 


ment, and have a real Curiofity to ſce what 


is ſaid, ſeveral, which is prodigious, who 


have no ſort of Cufloſity to ſee what is true: 


I fay, Curiofity ; becauſe tis too obvious to 


be mentioned, how much that religious and 
facred Attention, which is due to Truth, and 


to the important Queſtion, What is the Rule 
of Life, is loſt out of the World. Nut 


Fo R the Sake of this whole Claſs 6f Read- 


ers, for they are of different Capacities, diffe- 
tent Kinds, and get into this way from diffe- 


rent Occaſions, I have often wiſhed, that it 
had been the Cuſtom to lay before People no- 
thing in Matters of Argument but Premiſes, 
and leave them to draw Concluſions them- 
ſelves; which, though it could not be done 
in all Caſes,. might in many. ISR, 
T x great Number of Books and Papers 


of Amuſement, which, of one kind or ano- 


ther, daily come in one's way, have in Part 
occaſioned, and moſt perfectly fall in with 
and humour, this idle way of reading and 


conſidering things. By this Means, Time 


even in Solitude is happily got rid of, without 


the Pain of Attention: Neither is any Part of 


it more put to the Account of Idleneſs, one can 


ſcarce forbear ſaying, is ſpent with leſs 


Thought, than great Part of that which is 
ſpent in Reading. TT al 
Tubus People habituate themſelves to let 
things paſs through their Minds, as one may 
EE bY ſpeak, 
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= peak, rather than to think of them. Thus 
by Y U they hecome ſatisfied merely with ſee- 


ing what is is ſad, without going any further. 


Review and Attention: and even forming a 
Judgment, becomes Fatigue ; and to.lay any 

thing before them that requires it, is putting 
them quite out of their Way. 
THERE are alſo Perſons, and there are 
at leaſt more of them than have a Right to 
claim ſuch Superiority, who take for granted, 
that they are acquainted with every Skid 3 
and that no Subject, if treated in tlie Manner 
it ſhould be, can be treated in any Manner 
but what is familiar and eaſy to them. 

| *T 5 true indeed, that few Perſons have 
a Right to demand Attention; but tis alſo 
true, that nothing can be underſtood without 
that Degree of it, which the very Nature of 
the Thing requires. Now Morals, conſidered 


as a Science, concerning which ſpeculative 


Difficulties are daily raiſed, and treated with 


Regard to thoſe Difficulties, plainly require 


2 very peculiar Attention. For here Ideas 


never are in themſelves determinate, but be- 
come ſo, by the Train of Reaſoning and the 
Place they ſtand in; ſince tis impoſſible that 
Words can always ſtand for the ſame Ideas, 
even in the ſame Author, much leſs in diffe- 
rent ones, Hence an A t may not 

readily be apprehended, which is different 
from its being miſtaken ; and even Caution 
to avoid being miſtaken, may, in ſome Caſes, 


A 4 render 'F 


iii 
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render it-leſs readily apprehended. Tis very 
unallowable for. a Work of Imagination or 
Entertainment not to be of eaſy comprehen- 

ſion, but may be unavoidable in a Work of 
another Kind, where a Man is not to form or 
accommodate, but to ſtate Thin 8* he finds 
them. | 
I T muſt be acknowledged that ſome of the 
following Diſcourſes are very abſtruſe and dif- 
ficult ; or, if you pleaſe, obſcure: But I muſt 
take Leave to add, that thoſe alone are Judges, 
whether or no and how far this is a Fault, 
who are Judges,” whether or no and how far 
it might have been avoided—thoſe only who 
will be at the Trouble to underſtand what is 
here ſaid, and to ſee how far the Things here 
inſiſted upon, and not other Things, might 
have been put in a plainer Manner ; which yet 

I am very far from aſſerting that. they could 
Not. | 
Tuus much however will be allowed, 
that general Criticiſms concerning Obſcurity 
conſidered as a diſtin& Thing from Confuſion 
and Perplexity of Thought, as in ſome 
Caſes there may be Ground for them ; ſo in 
others, they may be nothing more at the 
Bottom than Complaints, that every thing 
is not to be underſtood with the ſame Eaſe 
that ſome Things are. Confuſion and Per- 
plexity in Writing is indeed without Excuſe, 
becauſe any one may, if he pleaſes, know 
whether he anne, and ſees * 
3 What 
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what he is about: and 'tis unpardonable for 


a Man to lay his Thoughts before Others, 
when he is conſcious that he himſelf does not 
know whereabouts he is, or how the Matter 
before him ſtands. Tis coming Abroad in 


Diſorder, which: he- ought to be diſſatisfied we 


find himſelf in at Home, 

Bo T even Obſcurities ariſing Sen other 
Cauſes than the Abſtruſeneſs of the Argu- 
ment, may not be always inexcuſable. Thus 
a Subject may be treated in a Manner, which 
all along ſuppoſes the Reader acquainted with 
what has been ſaid upon it, both by ancient 


and modern writers; and with . is the 


preſent ſtate of Opinion in the World con- 


cerning ſuch Subject. This will create a 


Difficulty of a very peculiar Kind, and even 
throw an Obſcurity over the whole before 
thoſe who are not thus informed; but thoſe 
who are, will be diſpoſed to excuſe ſuch a 
Manner, and other Things of the like Kind, 

as a ſaving of their Patience. 


HowWE vx R upon the whole, as the Title | 
of Sermons gives ſome Right to expect what 


s plain and of eaſy Comprehenfion, and as 
tha beſt Auditories are mixt, I ſhall not ſet 
about to juſtify the Propriety of Preaching, 
or under that Title Publiſhing, Diſcourſes 
ſo abſtruſe as ſome of theſe are: Neither is 
it worth while to trouble the Reader with the 
Account of my doing either. He muſt not 
however impute to me, as a Repetition of the 


Impro- 


83 
% ” 
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Impropriety, this ſecond Edition *, but to the 


Demand for it. 

WHETHER he will think he wad 
Amends made him, by the following Illu- 
ſtrations of what ſeemed moſt to require 
them, I myſelf am by no Means a proper 


9 


THERE are two Ways i in which the Sub- 


jet of Morals may be treated. One begins 


from inquiring into the abſtract Relations of 
Things: the other from a Matter of Fact, 
namely, what the particular Nature of Man 
is, its ſeveral Parts, their Oeconomy or Con- 
ſtitution; from whence it proceeds to deter- 
mine what Courſe of Life it is, which is 
correſpondent to-this whole Nature. In the 
former Method the Concluſion is 5 


thus, that Vice is contrary to the Nature and 


Reaſon of Things: In the latter, that tis a 

Violation or Breaking in upon our own Na- 
ture. Thus they both lead us to the ſame 
Thing, our Obligations to the Practice of 
Virtue; and thus they exceedingly ſtrengthen 


and enforce each other, The firſt ſeems the 


moſt direct formal Proof, and in ſome Re- 
ſpects the leaſt liable to Cavil al Diſj 
The latter is in a peculiar Manner —— | 


to ſatisfy a fair Mind; and is more eaſily ap- 


plicable 


* The Preface ſtands exactly as it did before the ſecond 
Edition of the Sermons, | 
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plicable to the ſeveral particular Relations and 
Circumſtances in Life. | 


Tu x following Diſcourſes proceed chiefly 
in this latter Method. The taree vt 


| wholly. They were intended to explain what 
is meant by the Nature of Man, when it is 
faid that Virtue conſiſts in following, and 


Vice in deviating from it; and by explaining 


to ſhew that the Aſſertion is true. That the 
antient Moraliſts had ſome inward Feeling or 
other, which they choſe to expreſs in this 
Manner, that Man is born to Virtue, that it 
conſiſts in following Nature, and that Vice is 
more contrary to this Nature than Tortures 
or Death, their Works in our Hands are In- 


ſtances. Now a Perſon who found no Myſ- 


tefy in this Way of ſpeaking of the Ancients 
who, without being very explicit with himſelf, 
kept to his natural Feeling, went along with 
them, and found within himſelf a full Con- 
viction that what they laid down was juſt and 
true; ſuch an one would probably wonder to 
ſee a Point, in which he never perceived any 
Difficulty, fo laboured as this is, in the ſecond 
and third Sermons; inſomuch perhaps as to 


be at a Loſs fot the Occaſion, Scope and Drift 


of them. But it need not be thought ſtrange 
that this Mapner of Expreſſion, though fami- 
liar with them, and, if not uſually carried ſo 


far, yet hot uncommon amongſt Ourſelves, © 


ſhould want explaining ; fiance there are fe- 
veral Perceptions daily felt and ſpoken of, 


which 
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PE TAE 
which yet it may not be very eaſy at firſt 


View 'to explicate, to diſtinguiſh from all 


others, and aſcertain exactly what the Idea 


or Perception is. The many Treatiſes upon 


the Paſſions are a Proof of this; fince ſo many 
would never have undertaken to unfold their 


ſeveral Complications, and trace and reſolve 


them into their Principles, if they had thought, 
what they were endeavouring to ſhew, was 
obvious to every one, who felt and talked of 
thoſe Paſſions. Thus, though there ſeems 


no Ground to doubt, but that the Generality 


of Mankind have the inward Perception ex- 
preſs d fo commonly in that Manner by the 
ancient Moraliſts, more than to doubt whether 
they have thoſe Paſſions ; yet it appeared of 
Uſe to unfold that inward Conviction, and lay 
it open in a more explicit Manner, than I had 
ſeen done; eſpecially when there were not 
wanting Perſons, who manifeſtly miſtook the 
whole Thing, and fo had great Reaſon to ex- 
preſs themſelves diſſatisfied with it. A late 
Author of great and deſerved Reputation, 
ſays, that to place Virtue in following Nature, 
is at beſt a looſe Way of Talk. And he has 
Reaſon to ſay this, if what I think he intends 
to expreſs, though with great Decency, be 
true, that ſcarce any other Senſe can be put 
upon thoſe Words, but acting as any of the 


_ ſeveral Parts without Diſtinction, of a Man's 


Nature happened moſt to incline him. “. 
2 l WHOEVER 


Rel. of Nature delin, Ed. 1724. P. 22, 23« 
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Wuuoxv RE x thinks it worth while to con- 


ſider this Matter thoroughly, ſhould begin 


with ſtating to himſelf exactly the Idea of a 
Syſtem, Oeconomy or Conſtitution of any 
particular Nature, or particular any Thing: 


And he will, I ſuppoſe, find, that tis an 


One or a Whole, made up of ſeveral Parts; 


but yet, that the ſeveral Parts even conſidered 
as a Whole, do not compleat the Idea, unleſs 
in the notion of a Whole, you include the 
Relations and Reſpects, which thoſe Parts 
have to each other. Every Work both of 

Nature and of Art is a Syſtem: And as every 
particular Thing both natural and artificial is 
for ſome Uſe or Purpoſe out of and beyond 
itſelf, one may add, to what has been already 


brought into 2 Idea of a Syſtem, its Con- 


duciveneſs to this one or more Ends. Let us 
Inſtance in a Watch —Suppoſe the ſeveral 
Parts of it taken to Pieces, and placed apart 
from each other: Let a Man have ever ſo ex- 
act a Notion of theſe ſeveral Parts, unleſs he 
confiders the Reſpects and Relations which 
they have to each other, he will not have any 


Thing like the Idea of a Watch. Suppoſe 


theſe ſeveral Parts brought together and any 


how united: Neither will he yet, be the 


Union ever ſo cloſe, have an Idea which will 


bear any Reſemblance to that of a Watch. 


But let him view thoſe ſeveral Parts put to- 


gether, or conſider them as to be put together 


in the Manner of a Watch; let him form a 


Notion 
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Notion of the Relations which thoſe ſeyeral 
Parts have to each other—all conducive in 
their reſpective Ways, to this Purpoſe, ſhew- 
ing the hour of the Day ; and then he has 
the Idea of a Watch. Thus it is with Re- 
gard to the inward Frame of Man. Appe- 
tites, Paſſions, Affections, and the Principle 
of Reflection, conſidered merely as the ſe- 


veral Parts of our inward Nature, do not at 


all give us an Idea of the Syſtem or Conſti- 
tution of this Nature: Becauſe the Conſtitu- 
tion is formed by ſomewhat not yet taken 
into Conſideration, namely by the Relations, 
which theſe ſeveral Parts have to each other; 
the chief of which is the Authority of Re- 
flection or Conſcience. *Tis from conſidering 
the Relations which the ſeveral Appetites and 
Paſſions in the inward Frame have to each 
other, and above all the Supremacy of Reflec- 
tion or Conſcience, that we get the Idea of 
the Syſtem or Conſtitution of Humane Na- 
ture. And from the Idea itſelf twill as fully 
| ar, that this our Nature z. e. Conſtitution 
is adapted to Virtue, as from the Idea of a 
Watch it appears, that its Nature, i, e. Con- 
ſtitution or Syſtem is adapted to meaſure 
Time. What in Fact or Event commonly 
happens, is nothing to this Queſtion. Every 
Work of Art is apt to be out of Order: But 
this is ſo far from being according to its Syſtem, 
that let the Diſorder increaſe, and twill totally 
deſtroy t, This is merely by Way of Expla- 
nation, 
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nation, what an Oeconomy, Syſtem or Conſti- 


tution is. And thus far the Caſes are perfe&- - 
ly parallel. If we go further, there is indeed 


a Difference, nothing to the preſent Purpoſe, 
but too important a one ever to be omitted. A 
Machine is inanimate and paſſive: But we are 
Agents. Our Conſtitution is put in our own 
Power. We are charged with it: And there- 
fore are accountable for any Diſorder or Vio- 
lation of it. : 

T xv s nothing can poſſibly be more con- 
trary to Nature than Vice; meaning by Na- 
ture, not only the ſeveral Parts of our inter- 


nal Frame, but alſo the Confiitution of it. Po- 
verty and Diſgrace, Tortutes and Death are 


not ſo contrary to it. Miſery and Injuſtice are 
indeed equally contrary to ſome different Parts 
of our Nature taken ſingly: But Injuſtice is 
moreover contrary to the whole Conſtitution 
of che Nature. 

If it be asked whether this Conſtitution be 
really what thoſe Philoſophers meant, and 
whether they would have explained them- 
ſelves in this Manner: The Anſwer is the 


ſame, as if it ſhould be asked, whether a Per- 


ſon, who had often uſed the Word Reſent- 
ment and felt the Thing, would have explain- 
ed this Paſſion exactly in the ſame Manner, 


in which tis done in one of theſe Diſcourſes. 


As I have no Doubt, but that this is a true 
Account of that Paſſion, which he referr'd to 


and intended to expreſs by the Word Reſent- 
1 ment; 
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ment; ſo I have no Doubt, but that this i is 
the true Account of the Ground of that Con- 
viction, which they referred to, when they 
ſaid, Vice was contrary to Nature. And 
though it ſhould be thought that they meant 
no more than, that Vice was contrary to the 
higher and better Part of our Nature; even 
this implies ſuch a Conſtitution as I have en- 
deavoured to explain. For the very 'Terms, 
higher and better, imply a Relation or Reſpect 
of Parts to each otlier; and theſe relative 
Parts, being in one and the ſame Nature, form 
a Conſtitution, and are the very Idea of it. 
They had a Perception that Injuſtice was con- 
trary to their Nature, and that Pain was ſo 
alſo. They obſerved theſe two Perceptions 

totally different, not in Degree, but in Kind: 
And the reflecting upon each of them as they 
thus ſtood in their Nature, wrought a full in- 
tuitive Conviction, that more was due, and of 
Right belonged to one of theſe inward Per- 
ceptions, than to the other ; that it demanded 
in all Caſes to govern ſuch a Creature as Man. 
So that upon the whole, this'is a tair and true 
Account of what was the Ground of their 
Conviction ; of what they intended to refer to 
when they ſaid, Virtue conſiſted in following 
Nature : A Manner of ſpeaking not looſe and 
undeterminate, but clear and diſtinct, * 8 
juſt and true. 
TnovuG mn I am peaſuaded the Force of 
this Conviction is felt by almoſt every one; 
yet 
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yet ſince, conſidered as an Argument and put 
in Words, it appears ſomewhat abſtruſe, and 
fince the connection of it is broken in the three 
firſt Sermons, it may not be amiſs to give the 


Reader the whole Argument here in one View. 
MANE IND has various Inſtincts and 


Principles of Action, as brute Creatures have; 


ſome leading moſt directly and immediately to 
the good of the Community, and ſome moſt 
directly to private Good. P | 
MAN has ſeveral which Brutes have not; 
particularly Reflection or Conſcience, an Ap- 
robation of ſome Principles or Actions, and 
Diſapprobation of others, | > 
B RUN Es obey their Inſtincts or Princi- 
| ples of Action, according to certain Rules; 
ſuppoſe the Conſtitution of their Body, and 
the Objects around them. 7 


Tu E generality of Mankind alſo obey. 


their Inſtincts and Principles, all of them; 
thoſe Propenſions we call Good, as well as 
the Bad, according to the ſame Rules; name- 
ly the Conſtitution of their Body, and the 
external Circumſtances which they are in. 
Therefore it is not a true Repreſentatation of 
Mankind, to affirm that they are wholly go- 
verned by Self- love, the love of Power and 
ſenſual Appetites: Since, as on the one Hand, 
they are often act uated by theſe, without any 
Regard to Right or Wrong; ſo on the other, 
tis manifeſt fact, that the ſame Perſons, the 
Generality, are frequently influenced by 
Friendſhip, Compaſſion, Gratitude; and even 
e b a general 
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a general Abhorrence of what is baſe, and 


liking of what is fair and juſt, takes its Turn 
_ amongſt the other Motives of Action. This 


is the partial inadequate Notion of Human 
Nature treated of in the firſt Diſcourſe : And 
tis by this Nature, if one may ſpeak ſo, that 
the World is in fact influenced, and kept in 
that tolerable Order, in which it is.] 

BRU TEs in acting according to the Rules 
before- mentioned, their bodily Conſtitution - 
and Circumſtances, act ſuitably to their. 
whole Nature. [It is however to be diſtinct- 
ly noted, that the reaſon why we affirm this, 


is not merely that Brutes in fact act ſo; for 


this alone, however univerſal, does not at all 
determine, whether ſuch. Gourk of Action 
be correſpondent to their whole Nature: But 
the Reaſon of the Aſſertion is, that as in a&- 
ing thus, they plainly a& conformably to 
ſomewhat in their Nature, ſo from all Obſer- 
vations we are able to make upon them, there 
does not appear the leaſt Ground to imagine 


them to have any thing elſe in their Nature, 


which requires a different Rule or Courſe of 


Action.] 


MANEkINPD alſo in acting thus would 
act ſuitably to their whole Nature, if no 
more were to be ſaid of Man's Nature, than 
what has been now ſaid; if That, as it is a 


true, were alſo a compleat, adequate Ar- 


count of our Nature. 
Bu T That is not a compleat Sent of 
Man's Nature. Somewhat further muſt be 
brought 
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brought in to give us an adequate Notion. of 


it; ec that one of thoſe Principles of 
Action, Conſcience or Reflection, compared 


with the reſt as they all ſtand together in the 


Nature of Man, plainly bears upon it Marks 
of Authority over all the reſt, and claims the 
abſolute Direction of them all, to allow or 
forbid their Gratifications : A Difapprobation 
of Reflection being in itſelf a Principle ma- 
nifeſtly ſuperiour to a mere Propenſion. And 
the Conclufion is, that to allow no more 


to this ſuperiour Principle or Part of our Na- 


ture, than to other Parts; to let it govern and 
guide only occaſionally in common with the 
reſt, as its Turn happens to come, from the 
Temper and Circumſtances one happens to 
be in; this is not to act conformably to the 
Conſtitution of Man: Neither can any Hu- 
man Creature be ſaid to act conformably to 


his Conſtitution of Nature, unleſs he allows 


to that ſuperiour Principle the abſolute Autlio- 
rity which is due to it. And this Concluſion 
is abundantly confirmed from hence, that one 
may determine what Courſe of Action the 
Oeconomy of Man's Nature requires, with- 
out ſo much as knowing in what Degree of 
Strength the ſeveral Principles prevail, or 
which of them have actually the greateſt 
Influence. 5 
T H x practical Reaſon of inſiſting ſo much 
upon this natural Authority of the Principle 
of Reflection or Conſcience is, that it ſeems 


in great Meaſure overlooked by many, who 
b 2 are 
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are by no Means the worſe ſort of Men: Tis 
thought ſufficient to abſtain from groſs Wick- 
edneſs, and to be humane and kind to ſuch 
as happen to come in their Way. Whereas: 
in reality the very Conſtitution of our Na- 
ture requires, that we bring our whole Con- 
duct before this ſuperior Faculty; wait its 
Determination; enforce upon ourſelves its 
Authority, and make it the Buſineſs of our 
Lives, as it is abſolutely the whole Buſineſs of 
a Moral Agent, to conform ourſelves to it. 
This is the true Meaning of that ancient Pre- 
cept, Reverence thy Self be | 
Tux not taking into Confideration this 
Authority, which is implied in the Idea of 
reflex Approbation or Diſapprobation, ſeems 
a material Deficiency or Omiſſion in Lerd 
Shaftsbury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, He 
has ſhewn beyond all Contradiction, that 
Virtue is naturally the Intereſt or Happineſs, 
and Vice the Miſery of ſuch a Creature as 
Man, placed in the Circumſtances which 
we are in this World. But ſuppoſe there are 
particular Exceptions; a Caſe which this Au- 
thor. was unwilling to put, and yet ſurely it 
is to be put: Or ſuppoſe a Cafe which he has 
put and determined, that of a Sceptick not 
convinced of this happy Tendency of Virtue, . 
or being of a contrary Opinion. His Deter- 
mination is, that 'twould be without Remedy *. 
One may ſay more explicitly, that leaving 
out the Authority of reflex Approbation or 
Diſ- 


. ® CharaGeriſticks. V. II. p. 69. 
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Diſapprobation, ſuch an one would be under 
an Obligation to act vicioully ; ſince Intereſt, 
one's own Happineſs, is a manifeſt Obliga- 
tion, and there is not ſuppoſed to be any 
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other Obligation in the Caſe. But does 


„ it much mend the Matter, to take in that 
6 natural Authority of Reflection? There 


indeed would be an Obligation to Virtue; 
but would not the Obligation from ſup- 


«© poſed Intereſt on the fide of Vice remain ?” . 


If jt ſhould, yet to be under two contrary 
Obligations, 2. e. under none at all, would 
not be exactly the ſame, as to be under a 
formal Obligation to be vicious, or to be in 
Circumſtances in which the Conſtitution of 
Man's Nature plainly required, that Vice 
ſhould be preferred. But the Obligation on 
the ſide of Intereſt really does not remain. For 
the natural Authority of the Principle of Re- 
flection, is an Obligation the moſt near and 
intimate, the. moſt certain and known : 


Whereas the contrary Obligation can at the 


utmoſt appear no more than probable ; ſince 
no Man can be certain in any Circumſtances, 


that Vice is his Intereſt in the preſent World, 


much leſs can he be certain againſt another : 
And thus the certain Obligation would in- 
tirely ſuperſede and deſtroy the uncertain 
one; which yet would have been of real 
Force without the former. 

IN Truth the taking in this Conſidera- 
tion, totally changes the whole ſtate of the 


Caſe; and ſhews, what this Author does not 
3 b 3 ſeem 
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ſeem to have been aware of, that the greateſt 
Degree of Scepticiſm which He thought 
poſſible, will ſtill leave Men under the 
ſtricteſt Moral Obligations, whatever their 
Opinion be concerning the Happineſs of 
Virtue. For that Mankind upon Reflection 
felt an Approbation of what was Good, and 
Diſapprobation of the Contrary. He thought 


a plain Matter of Fact, as it undoubtedly is, 


which none could deny, but from mere 


Affectation. Take in then that Authority 


and Obligation, which is a conſtituent Part 
of this reflex Approbation, and it will unde- 
niably follow, though a Man ſhould doubt 
of every thing elſe, yet, that he would till 


remain under the neareſt and moſt certain 
Obligation to the Practice of Virtue; an Obli- 


gation implied in the very Idea of Virtue, in 
the very Idea of reflex Approbation. 

AN p how little Influence ſoever this 
Obligation alone, can be expected to have in 
Fact upon Mankind, yet one may appeal 
even to Intereſt and Self-love, and aſk, ſince 
from Man's Nature, Condition, and the 
Shortneſs of Life, ſa little, fo very little in- 


deed, can poflibly in any Caſe be gained by 
Vice; whether it be ſo prodigious a thing to 


ſacrifice that little, to the moſt intimate of 
all Obligations; and which a Man cannot 


tranſgreſs without being Self- condemned, 
and, unleſs he has corrupted his Nature, 


without real Self-diſlike: This Queſtion 1 
tay may be aſked, even upon Suppoſition that 


the 


SDOREAFACE. 
che Proſpect of a future Life were ever fo 
uncertain. - | 


THE Obſervation that Man is thus by his 


'very nature a Law to himſelf, purſued to 
its juſt Conſequences, is of the utmoſt Im- 
portance; becauſe from it twill follow, that 
though Men ſhould, through Stupidity or 
Speculative Scepticiſm, be ignorant of, or 
diſbelieve any Authority in the Univerſe to 
puniſh the Violation of this Law; yet, if 


there ſhould be ſuch Authority, they would 


be as really liable to Puniſhment, as though 
they had been hefore-hand convinced, that 
ſuch Puniſhment would follow. For in 
whatever Senfe we underſtand Juſtice, even 
ſuppoſing, what I think would be very pre- 
ſumptuous to aſſert, that the End of Divine 


Puniſhment is no other than that of civil Pu- 


niſhment, namely to prevent future Miſchief ; 
upon this bold ſuppofition, Ignorance or Diſ- 
belief of the Sanction would by no Means ex- 
empt even from this Juſtice: Becauſe it is not 
Foreknowledge of the Puniſhment, which 

renders obnoxious to it ; but merely violating 
a known Obligation. 

AN p here it comes in one's Way to take 
Notice of a manifeſt Error or Miſtake, in the 
Author now cited, unleſs perhaps he has in- 
cautioufly expreſſed himſelf ſo as to be mif- 


underſtood ; namely, that it is Malice only, 


and not Goodneſs, which can make us afraid &. 
Whereas in Reality, Goodneſs is the natural 
* CharaQt. V. I. p. 39. 
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and juſt Object of the greateſt Fear to an ill 
Man. Malice may be appeaſed or ſatiated; 
Humour may change, but Goodneſs is a fixt, 
ſteady, immoveable Principle of Action. If 
either of the former holds the Sword of 
Juſtice, there is plainly Ground for the great- 
eſt of Crimes to hope for Impunity: But if 
it be Goodneſs, there can be no poſſible Hope, 
whilſt the Reaſons of Things, or the Ends 
of Government, call for Puniſhment. Thus 
every one ſees how much greater Chance of 
Impunity, an ill Man has, in a partial Ad- 
miniſtration, than in a juſt and upright one. 
It is ſaid that he Intereſt or Good of the Whole, 
mnuſt be the Intereſt of the univerſal Being, 
and that He can bave no other, Be it ſo. This 
Author has proved, that Vice is naturally 
the Miſery of Mankind in this World. Con- 
ſequently it was for the Good of the Whole, 
that it ſhould be ſo. What Shadow of Rea- 
ſon then is there to aſſert, that this may not 
be the Caſe hereafter ? Danger of future Pu- 
niſhment (and if there be Danger, there is 
Ground of Fear) no more ſuppoſes Malice, 
than the preſent Feeling of Puniſhment does. 


Tux Sermon upon the Character of Ba- 
laam, and that upon Self-Deceit both relate to 
one Subject. I am perſuaded, that a very 
great Part of the Wickedneſs of the World, 
1s, one Way or other, owing to the Self- par- 
tiality, Self-flattery and Self. deceit endea- 
voured there to be laid open and explained. 

| 'Tis 
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Tis to be obſerved amongſt Perſons: of. the 


loweſt Rank, in Proportion to their Compaſs 
of Thought, as much as amongſt Men of 
Education and Improvement. It ſeems, that 


People are capable of being thus artful with © 


Themſelves, in Proportion as they are capable 
of being ſo with others. Thoſe who have 


taken Notice that there is really ſuch a Thing, 


namely, plain Falſeneſs and Inſincerity in 
Men with Regard to Themſelves, will readily 
ſee the Drift and Deſign of theſe Diſcourſes: 


And nothing, that I can add, will explain the 


Deſign of them to him, who has not before- 
hand remarked, at leaſt, ſomewhat of the 
Character. And yet, the Admonitions they 


contain, may be as much wanted by ſuch a 


Perſon, as by Others; for 'tis to be noted, 
that a Man may be intirely poſſeſs d by this 
Unfairneſs of Mind, without having the leaſt 
ſpeculative Notion what the Thing is. 


Tux Account given of Reſentment in the 


Eighth Sermon, is introductory to the fol- 
lowing one Upon Forgiveneſs of Injuries. It 


may poſſibly have appeared to ſome, at firſt 
ſight, a ſtrange Aſſertion, that Injury is the 
only natural Object of ſettled Reſentment, 
or that Men do not in Fact reſent deliberately 
any Thing but under this Appearance of In- 
jury. But I muſt deſire the Reader not to 
take any Aſſertion alone by itſelf, but to con- 
ſider the Whole of what is ſaid upon it: Be- 
cauſe this is neceſſary, not only in order to 


8 judge 
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judge of the Truth of it, but often, ſuch is 


the Nature of Language, to ſee the very 


Meaning of the Aſſertion. Particularly as 
to this, Injury and Injuſtice is, in the Sermon 


itſelf, explained to mean, not only the more 


groſs and ſhocking Inſtances of Wickedneſs, 
but alſo Contempt, Scorn, Neglect, any ſort 
of diſagreeable Behaviour towards a Perſon, 
which he thinks other than what is due to 


him. And the general Notion of Injury or 


Wrong, plainly comprehends this, though 
the Words are moſtly confined to the higher 
Degrees of it, ED . 195.1 
FORGIVENES s of Injuries is one of 
the very few moral Obligations which has 


been difputed. But the Proof that it is really 


an Obligation, what our. Nature and Condi- 
tion require, ſeems very obvious, were it only 
from the Confideration that Revenge is doing 
Harm merely for Harm's Sake. And as to 
the love of our Enemies: Reſentment cannot 
fapercede the Obligation to univerſal Benevo- 
lence, unleſs they are in hey plainly of the 


thing inconſiſtent, which they plainly are nor*, 


'Tr1s Divine Precept, to forgive Injuries 


and love our Enemies, though to be met 


with in Gentile Moraliſts, yet is in a peculiar 
Senſe a Precept of Chriſtianity ; as our Sa- 
viour has inſiſted more upon it, than upon 
any other fingle Virtue, One Reaſon of this 
doubtleſs is, that it ſo peculiarly becomes an 


imperfect, faulty Creature. But it may be 


= PINE obſerved 
P. 165, 
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6 obſerved alſo, that a virtuous Temper of 
| Mind, Conſciouſneſs of Innocence and good | 
Meaning towards every body, and a ſtrong - 
Feeling of Injuſtice and Jurys may itſelf, 
| ſuch is the Imperfection of our Virtue, lead 
a Perſon to violate this Obligation, if he be 
not upon his Guard. And it may well be 
- ſuppoſed, that this is another Reaſon why it 
is ſo much inſiſted upon by Him, who &new 
what was in Man, | | 


Tu chief Deſign of the Eleventh Diſ- 
courſe is to ſtate the Notion of Self-love and 
Diſintereſtedneſs, in Order to ſhew that Be- 
nevolence is not more unfriendly to Self- 
love, than any other particular Affection what- 
ever. There is a ſtrange Affectation in man 
People of explaining away all particular Af- 

fections, and repreſenting the whole of Life 
as nothing but one continued Exercife of Self- 
love.' Hence ariſes that ſurprizing Confuſion 
and Perplexity in the Epicureans * of old, 
Hobbs, the Author of Refect ions Sentences et 
Maxims Morales, and this whole Sett of 
| i Writers; 
One need only look into Torguatzs's Account of the 
Epicurean Syſtem, in Cicero's firſt Book De Finibus, to ſee, 
in what a ſurprizing Manner this was done by Them. Thus 
the Deſire of Praiſe, and of being beloved, he explains to be 
no other than Defire of Safety: Regard to our Country, 
even in the moſt virtuous CharaQer, to be nothing but Re- 
gard to Qurſelves. The Author of Reflections. c. Morales, 
ſays, Curioſity proceeds from Intereſt or Pride; which Pride 
alſo would doubtleſs have been explained to be Self love. 
Pag. 85. Ed. 1725. As if there were no ſuch Paſſions in 
Mankind, as Defire of Eſteem, or of being beloved, or of 
Knowledge. Hob4;"s Account of the AﬀeRions of Good-will 
and Pity, are Inſtances of the ſame Kind. 
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Writers; the confuſion of calling Actions in- 
tereſted which are done in Contradiction to 
the moſt manifeſt known Intereſt, merely for 
the Gratification, of a preſent Paſſion. Now 
all this Confuſion might eaſily be avoided, by 
Rating to Ourſelves wherein the Idea of Self- 
love in general conſiſts, as diſtinguiſhed from 
all particular Movements towards particular 

external Objects; the Appetites of Senſe, Re- 

ſentment, Compaſſion, Curiofity, Ambition, 
and the reſt #, When this is done, if the 
Words Selſiſb and Intereſted cannot be parted 
with, but muſt be applied to every thing; 
yet, to avoid ſuch total Confufion of all 
Language, let the Diſtinction be made by 
Epithets : And the firſt may be called cool or 
ſettled Selfiſhneſs, and the other paſſionate 
or ſenſual Selfiſhneſs. But the moſt natural 
Way of ſpeaking plainly is, to call the firſt 
only, Self-love, and the Actions proceeding 
from it, Intereſted : And to ſay of the latter, 
that they are not love to Ourſelves, but Move- 
ments towards ſomewhat external: Honour, 
Power, the Harm or Good of Another: And 
that the Purſuit of theſe external Objects, fo 
far as it proceeds from theſe Movements (for 
it may proceed from Self-love +) is no other- 
wiſe intereſted, than as every Action of every 
Creature muſt, from the Nature of the 
Thing, be; for no one can act but from a 
Deſire, or Choice, or Preference of his own. 


SELF-Loves 


A „ p. 205. &c. + See the Note, p. 9. 
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$z1r-Lovs and any particular Paſſion 
may be joined together; and from this 
Complication, it becomes impoſſible in num- 


berleſs inſtances to determine preciſely, how 
far an Action, perhaps even of one's own, 
has for it's Principle general Self- love, or 


ſome particular paſſion. But this need create 
no Confuſion in the Ideas themſelves of Self- 


love and particular Paſſions. We diſtinctly 


diſcern what one is, and what the other are: 


though we may be uncertain how far one of 
the other influences us. And though from 
this Uncertainty, it cannot but be, that there 
will be different Opinions concerning Man- 
kind, as more or leſs governed by Intereſt: 
and ſome will aſcribe actions to Self-love, 
which Others will aſcribe to particular Paſ- 
ſions : Yet tis abſurd to ſay that Mankind are 
wholly actuated by either; ſince tis manifeſt 
that both have their Influence. For as on 
the one Hand, Men form a general Notion of 
Intereſt, ſome placing it in one Thing, and 
ſome in another, and have a conſiderable Re- 
gard to it throughout the Courſe of their Life, 
which is owing to Self-love ; ſo. on the other 
Hand, they are often ſet on Work by the par- 
ticular Paſſions themſelves, and a conſiderable 
Part of Life is ſpent in the actual Gratifica- 
tion of them, 1. e. is employed, not by Self- 

love, but by the Paſſions. | | 
BE SID Es, the very Idea of an inte- 
reſted Purſuit, neceſſarily pre- ſuppoſes par- 
ticular Paſſions and Appetites; ſince the very 
N | Idea 
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Idea of Intereſt or Happineſs conſiſts in this; 
that an Appetite or Affection enjoys its Ob- 
ject. Tis not becauſe we love Ourſelves that 
we find Delight in ſuch and ſuch Objects, 
but becauſe we have particular Affections to- 
wards them. Take away theſe Affections, 


and you leave Self- love abſolutely nothing at 


all to employ itſelf about“; no End or Ob- 
ject for it to purſue, excepting only that of 
avoiding Pain. Indeed the Epicureans, who 


maintained that Abſence of Pain was the 


higheſt Happineſs, might, confiſtently with 
themſelves, deny all Afﬀection, and, if they 
had ſo pleaſed, every ſenſual Appetite too: 
But the very Idea of Intereſt or Happineſs 
other than Abſence of Pain, implies particular 
Appetites or Paſſions ; theſe being neceſſary 
to conſtitute that Intereſt or Happineſs. 

TA E Obſervation that Benevolence is no 


more difintereſted than any of the common 


i: ppt Paſſions +, ſeems in itſelf worth 
eing taken Notice of; but is inſiſted upon 
to obviate that Scorn, which one ſees riſin 
upon the Faces of People who are ſaid to 
know the World, when Mention is made of 
a diſintereſted, generous or public-ſpirited 
Action. The Truth of that Obſervation 
might be made appear, in a more formal 
Manner of Proof: For whoever will conſider 
all the poſſible Reſpects and Relations which 
any particular Affection can have to Self- love 
and private Intereſt, will, I think, ſee de- 
EL monſtrably, 
pag. 210. + pag. 213, &c. 
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monſtrably, that Benevolence is not in. any 
Reſpect more at Variance with Self- love, 
than any other particular Affection vhat- 
ever, but that it is in every Reſpect, at leaſt, 
as friendly to it. 

I the Obſervation be true, it follows, 
that Self-Love and Benevolence, Virtue and 
Intereſt, are not to be oppoſed, but only to 
be diſtinguiſhed from each other; in the 
fame Way as Virtue and any other particular 
Affection, Love of Arts, ſuppoſe, are to be 
diſtinguiſhed. Every Thing is what it is, 
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and not another Thing. The Goodneſs or 


Badneſs of Actions does not ariſe from hence, 
that the Epithet, intereſted or diſintereſted, 
may be applied to them, any more than that 
any other indifferent Epithet, ſuppoſe inqui- 
fitive or jealous, may or may not be applied 
to them; not from their being attended 
with preſent or future Pleaſure or Pain ; but 
from their being what they are: Namely, 
what becomes ſuch Creatures as we are, 
what the State of the Caſe requires, or the 
contrary. Or in other Words, we may 
judge and determine, that an Action is mo- 
rally Good or Evil, before we ſo much as 
conſider, whether it be intereſted or diſin- 
tereſted. This Conſideration no more comes 
in to determine, whether an Action be vir- 
tuous, than to determine whether it be re- 
ſentful. Self-love in its due Degree is as 
juſt and morally Good, as any Affection 
whatever, Benevolence towards particular 
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Perſons may be to a Degree of Weakneſs; 
and ſo be blameable : And Diſintereſtedneſs 
is ſo far from being in itſelf commendable, 
that the utmoſt poſſible Depravity, which 
we can in Imagination conceive, is that of 
diſintereſted Cruelty. 

 Nz1THER does there appear any Rea- 
ſon to wiſh Self-love were weaker in the 


Generality of the World, than it is. The 


Influence which it has, ſeems plainly owing 
to its being conſtant and habitual, which it 


cannot but be, and not to the Degree or 
Strength of it. Every Caprice of the Ima- 
gination, every Curiofity of the Under- 
ſtanding, every Affection of the Heart, is 
perpetually ſhewing its Weakneſs, by pre- 
vailing over it, Men daily, hourly ſactifice 
the greateſt known Intereſt, to Fancy, Inqui- 
ſitiveneſs, Love or Hatred, any vagrant In- 
clination. The Thing to be lamented is, not 
that Men have ſo great Regard to their own 
Good or Intereſt in the preſent World, for 
they have not enough *; but that they have 
ſo little to the Good of Others. And this 
ſeems plainly owing to their being ſo much 
engaged in the Gratification of particular Paſ- 
ſions unfriendly to Benevolence, and which 


happen to be moſt prevalent in them, much 


more than to Self-love, As a Proof of this 
may be obſerved, that there is no Character 
more void of Friendſhip, Gratitude, natural 
Affection, Love to their Country, common 


Juſtice, 
21 


PER EFA CE. 
- Juſtice, * more equally and uniformly hard- 
hearted, than the abandoned in, what is called, 
the Way of Pleaſure hard- hearted and 
totally without Feeling in Behalf of Others; 
except when they cannot eſcape the Sight of 
Diſtreſs, and ſo are interrupted! by it in their 
Pleaſures. And 
ſuch an abandoned Coutſe of Pleaſure inte- 
reſted, hen the perſon engaged in it knows 


before-hand, and goes on under the Feeling 


and Apprehenſion, that it will be as ruinous to 
ao as to thoſe vvho depend upon him. 
Uo the Whole, if the Generality of 
Mankind were to cultivate within them- 
-ſelves the Principle of Self- love; if they 
wete to accuſtom | themſelves often tb ſet 
down and conſider, what was the greateſt 
Happineſs they were capable of attaining for 
themſelves in this Life, ande if Self-love were 
ſo ſtrong and prevalent, as that they would 
uniformly / purſue this their ſuppoſed chief 
temporal Good, without being diverted from 
it by any particular Paſſion; it would mani- 
feſtly prevent numberleſs Follies and Vices. 


This was in a great Meaſure the Epicurean 


Syſtem of Philoſophy. It is indeed by no 
Means the religious, or even moral Inſtitution 
of Life. Let, with all the Miſtakes Men 
would fall into about Intereſt, it would be 

leſs miſchievous, than the Extravagancies of 
mere Appetite, Will and Pleaſure: For cer- 
tainly Self- love, though confined to the In- 


tereſt of this Life, is, of the two, a much 
e co: ant » > wee 


xxix 


yet it is ridiculous to call 
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better Guide than Paſfion *, which has ab- 
ſolutely no Bound nor Meaſure, but ' what 
is ſet to it by this Self-Jove, or Moral Con- 
Laderations. 2 ar a 1 
Fon the Diſtinction . made be- 
tween: Self- love, and the ſeveral particular 
Principles or Affections in our Nature, we 
may ſee how good Ground there was for that 
Aſſertion, maintained by the ſeveral ancient 
Scbrolt of Philoſophy, againſt the Epicureans, 
namely, that Virtue is to be purſued as an 
End, | eligible in and for itſelf. For, if there 
be any Principles or Affections in the Mind 
of Man diſtinct from Self-love, that the 
Things thoſe Principles tend towards, or that 
the Objects of thoſe Affections are, each of 
them, in themſelves eligible, to be purſued 
upon its own Account, and to be reſted in 
as an End, is implied in the very Idea of ſuch 
Principle: or Affection . They indeed aſ- 
ſerted much higher Th ings of Virtue, and 
with very good Reaſon; but to ſay thus much 
of it, — it is to be purſued. for itſelf, is to 
ſay no more of it, than may truly be ſaid of 
the Object of every natural _— what- 
ever? 
Tun Queſtion, which was a e Vears 
ago diſputed in France, concerning the Love 
of God, which was there called Enthuſiaſm, 
as it will every where by the Generality of 
the World; this Queſtion I ſay, anſwers in 
TE to that _ one in Morals now men- 
6 0 tioned. 
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tioned. And both of them ate, I think, 


fully determined by the ſame Obſervation 
namely, that the very Nature of Affection, 
the Idea itſelf, ee rr _—_— in 
its Object as an End. 

ISH AI. I. not here add any thing further, 
to what I have ſaid in the two Diſcourſes 
upon that moſt important Subject, but only 
this: That if we are conſtituted ſuch ſort 
of Creatures, as from our very Nature, to 
feel certain Affections or Movements of 
Mind, upon the Sight or Contemplation of 
the meaneſt inanimate Part of the Creation, 
for the Flowers of the Field have their Beau- 
ty; certainly there muſt be ſomewhat due to 
Him Himſelf, who is the Author and Cauſe 
of all Things; who is more intimately pre- 
ſent to us, than any thing elſe can be, and 
with whom we have a nearer and more con- 
ſtant Intercourſe, than we can have with any 
Creature: There muſt be ſome Movements 
of Mind and Heart which correſpond to his 
Perfections, or of which thoſe Perfections 
are the natural Object. And that when we 
are commanded to love the Lord our God, 
. with all our Heart, and with all our Mi nd, 
and with all our Soul; ſomewhat more muſt 
be meant than merely that we live in Hope 
of Rewards, or Fear of Puniſhments from 
Him ; ſomewhat more than this muſt be in- 


IRI 


tended: Though theſe Regards themſelves 


are e moſt juſt and reaſonable, and abſolutely 
c24 neceſſary 


iz PRE FACE 
neceſſary to be alten ehe. in wanne 
Woh as! tus. 


1 * hay: be pr rape fu, to ere the 
mw Reader, that he is not to look for any parti- 
fl culat Reaſon for the Choice of the - greateſt 
1 Part of theſe Diſcourſes; their being taken 
I | from amongſt many Others, preached in the 
= ſame Place, — a Courſe of Eight Vears, 
. being in great Meaſure accidental. Neither 
| is he to expect to find any other Connection 
| between them, than that Uniformity of 
w— Thought and Defign, which will always be 
| 


ll i found in the Writings of the ſame Perſon, 
| 0 when he writes nn Nd and in 
Earneſt. 


stanbope, Sept. the 16th, 1729. 
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9 E R M. I. II. IT. Cw Humane Na- 
ture, or Man conſidered as a Moral 
Aen. K rade 5 
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8 E R M. 1 . Upon the Social Nature of 
NH Man: 


ROM. Xi. 9 4 


For as we . many Members in one = 
and all Members baue not the ſame Office: 
So we being many, are one Body in Chriſt, 
and - one Members one of another, 
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8 ERM. II. III. Upon the Natural Supre- 


macy of Conſcience. 


ROM. h. 14. 


For when the Gentiles 220 ch have not the 
Law, do by Nature the Things contained 


77 


| Ryoice with them that 45 rejoice, and weep with 
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in the Law, theſe hauiug not the Law, are 
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8 * A M. Iv. Upon the Government of 
+.  ” the Fengue. * * 


JAMES i. 26. 
any Mam among you ſeem to be religious, 
_ bridleth not bis Tongue, but deceiveth 


| bis own Heart, tbis Man's Religion is 
vain, 59 


sER M. V. VI. Upon Compaſon. 
R O M. Xl. 15. 
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SE RM: VII. Upon the” Character of 
BS Balaam. 


NUMB. xxiii. 10. 


Let me die the Death of the Righteous, and let 
my loft End be like his, 117 


S ERM. VIII. IX. Upon Reſentment, and 
Forgiveneſs of Injuries. 


MATT H. 


C O N T E NOT. S. 


MATT H. v. 43. 44. 

Ye have beard: that it bath been ſaid, 'Thau 
| ſhalt love thy. \ Neighbour, and bate cbine 
Enemy: But I ſay unto you, | Love\\ your 
Enemies, bleſs them that curſe you, do good 
... to them that hate you, and pray for; them 
which d . 2 you and perſecute 


you, 375 155 
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SE RM. — XII. Upon the Loe bf wur 
Neighbour. 


R OM. xiii. 9. 


And if there be any other Commandment, it 


1s briefly comprehended in this Saying, 
namely, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as 


thyſelf, | 203, 233 


SER M. XIII. XIV. Upon Picty, or the 
Love of God. 


MAT TH 
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MATT H. xi. 3. 


Thou Malt Ive the Lord thy God 43th all thy 
Feart, an with bee thy". Soul, © "\ and with 


all thy Mind, © "ws 261," 279 
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'ECCLES. viü. 16, 17. 


When I applied mine Heart to know! Wiſdom 
and to fee the Buſineſs that is done upon the 
Earth: Then I beheld'all'the Work of God, 
that a Man cannot find aut the, Wark that 
it dne under tbe Sun: Beckuſe though u 

Man labour to ſeek it out, yet he ſhall not 
find it; yea further, then b a wiſe Man 
think to know It, zo 17 3 b not be 1 2 
Vd it, cl nag IX MA $01 
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SERMON I. 


Upon Humane Nature. 
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Ro M. xii. 4, 5. 


For as we have many Members in one Bo- 
dy, and all Members have not the ſame 
Office: So we being many are one Body 
in Chriſt, and every one Members one of 


another. 


HE Epiſtles in the New Teſta- SERM. 

ment have all of them a particular I. 

Reference to the Condition and WYY 

Uſages of the Chriſtian World at 
the Time they were written. Therefore as 
they cannot be thoroughly underſtood, unleſs 
that Condition and thoſe Uſages are known 
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known, yet if they be diſcontinued or changed; 
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things, which refer to ſuch Circumſtances now 
ceaſed or altered, cannot at this Time be urged 
in that Manner, and with that Force which 
they were to the Primitive Chriſtians. Thus 
the Text now before us, in it's firſt Intent 
and Deſign, relates to the decent Manage- 
ment of thoſe extraordinary Gifts which 
were then in the Church *, but which are 
now totally ceaſed. And even as to the 
Alluſion that we are one body in Chrift ; ; 
though what the Apoſtle here intends is 
equally true of Chriſtians in all Circum- 
ſtances; and the Confideration of it is plain- 
ly till an additional Motive, over and above 
moral Conſiderations, to the Diſcharge of 
the ſeveral Duties and Offices of a Chriſtian : 

Yet it is manifeſt this Alluſion muſt have ap- 
peared with much greater Force to thoſe, who 
. by the many Difficulties they went through 
for the ſake of their Religion, were led to 
keep always in View the Relation they ſtood 
in to their Saviour, who had undergone 
the ſame; to thoſe, who from the Idola- 
tries of all around them, and their ill Treat- 
ment, 


| 1 Cor, xii. 
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ment, were taught to conſider themſelves 8E RM. 


as not of the world in which they lived, 
but as a diſtinct Society of themſelves; with 


Laws and Ends, and Principles of Life and 
Action, quite contrary to thoſe which the 


World profeſs'd themſelves at that Time 


influenced by. Hence the Relation of a 


Chriſtian was by them conſidered as nearer 
than that of Affinity and Blood; and they 


J. 


"+ 


almoſt literally eſteemed themſelves as Mem- 


bers one of another. 

IT cannot indeed poſſibly be denied, 
that our being God's Creatures, and Virtue 
being the natural Law we are born under, 


and the whole Conſtitution of Man being 


plainly adapted to it, are prior Obligations 
to Piety and Virtue, than the Conſideration 
that God ſent his Son into the World to 


fave it, and the Motives which ariſe from 


the peculiar Relation of Chriſtians, as Mem- 
bers one of another under Chriſt our Head. 
However, though all this be allowed, as it 
expreſſly is by the inſpired Writers; yet tis 
manifeſt that Chriſtians at the Time of the 
Revelation, and immediately after, could not 

but inſiſt moſtly on Conſiderations of this 
latter Kind. 


B 2 THESE 


A SERMON 


SRM. TREBES Obſervations ſhow the original 


particular Referenae of the Text; and the 
peculiar Force with which the Thiog intend- 
ed by the Alluſion in it, muſt have been felt 
by the primitive Chriſtian World. They 
likewiſe afford a Reaſon for treating it at 


this Time in a more general Way. 


Tu R Relation, which the ſeveral Parts or 
Members of the natural Body have to each 
other and to the whole Body, is here compared 
to the Relation which each particular Perſon 
in Society, has to other particular Perſons and 
to the whole Society: And the latter is in- 
tended to be illuſtrated by the former. And 
if there be a Likeneſs between theſe two 
Relations, the Conſequence is obvious: That 


the latter ſhows us we were intended to do 


good to others, as the former ſhows us that 
the ſeveral Members of the natural Bo- 
dy were intended to be Inſtruments of 
Good to each other and to the whole Bo- 


dy. But as there is ſcarce any Ground for 


a Compariſon between Society and the mere 
material Body, this without the Mind being 
a dead unactive Thing; much leſs can the 
Compariſon be carried to any length. And 
ſince the Apoſtle ſpeaks of the ſeveral Mem- 
bers as having diſtinct Offices, which im- 

5 plies 
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allowable ' Liberty; inſtead of the Body and 


ture of Man, and all the variety inter- 
nal Principles which belong to it. And 
then the Compariſon will be between the 
Nature of Man as reſpecting Self, and tend- 
ing to private Good, his own- Preſervation 
and Happineſs ; and the Nature of Man as 
having reſpe& to Society, and tending to 
promote public Good, the Happineſs of 
that Society, Theſe Ends do indeed perfect- 


ly. coincide ; and to aim at public and pri- 


vate Good are ſo far from being inconſiſtent, 
that they mutually promote each other: 
Yet in the following Diſcourſe they muſt be 


conſidered as entirely diſtinct; otherwiſe the 


Nature of Man as tending to one, or as 


* ia a 
„ * 
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plies the Mind; it cannot be thought an un- SE RM- 


. 
its Members, to ſubſtitute the be Na 


tending to the other, cannot be compared. 


There can no compariſon be made, without 
conſidering the Things compared as diſtinct 


and different. 


FR 0 M this Review and Compariſon of the 


Nature of Man as reſpecting Self, and as re- 


ſpecting Society, it will plainly appear, that 


there are as real and the ſame kind of Indi- 
cations in Humane Nature, that we were 


made for Society and to do 8008 to our Fel- 


B 3 Jo- 
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8 ERNI. 8 - as that we were intended 10 


. 
Od 


tale Care of our own Life and Health and 
private Good: And that the ſame Objections 


lie againſt one 2 theſe Aſertions, as againſt 


the other, 

Firſt, Turns is a natural Principle of Be- 
ne volence * in Man; which is in ſome Degree 
to Society, what Self-love is to the Indivi- 

dual. 
x ® de a Man of Learning to be writing a grave Book up- 


on Humane Nature, and to ſhew in ſeveral Parts of it that he 


had an Inſight into the Subject he was conſidering ; Amongſt 


-other Things, the following one would require to be accounted 
for; The Appearance of Benevolence or Good-will in Men 
| towards each other in the Inſtances of Natural Relation, and 


in others +. Cautious of being deceived with outward Show, 
he retires within himſelf to ſee exactly, what That is in the 


Mind of Man from whence this Appearance proceeds; and, 
upon deep Reflection, aſſerts the Principle in the Mind to be 


only the Love of Power, and Delight in the Exerciſe of it. 


Would not every Body think here was a Miſtake of one Word 


for another? That the Philoſopher. was contemplating and ac- 


counting for ſome other Humane Actions, ſome other Beha- 
viour of Man to Man? And couldjany one be thoroughly ſatiſ- 


fied, that what is commonly called Benevolence or Good - will 
was really the Affection meant, but only by being made to 
underſtand that this Learned Perſon had a general Hypotheſis, 


to which the Appearance of Good-will could no otherwiſe be 
_ reconciled ? That what has this Appearance is often nothing 


but Ambition; That Delight in Superiority often (ſuppoſe al- 


ways) mixes itſelf with Benevolence, only makes it more ſpe- 


cious to call it Ambition than Hunger, of the two: But in 


reality that Paſſion does no more account for the whole Ap- 
pearances of Good-will, than this Appetite does. Is there not 


often n of one Man's wiſhing that Good to 


another, 
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dual. And if there be in Mankind any 3 


Diſpoſition to Friendſhip; If there be any 


ſuch _—_ as Compaſſion, for W SEO 
B 


4 s 
another, which he knows himſelf * to procure him 5 
and rejoycing in it, though beſtowed by a third Perſon? And 
can Love of power any way poſſibly come in to account for 
this Defire or Delight ? Is there not often the Appearance of 
Mens diſtinguiſhing between two or more Perſons, preferring 
one before another, to do Good to, in Caſes where Love of 
Power cannot in the leaſt account for the Diſtinction and Pre- 
ference?" For this Principle, can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Objects, than as it is a greater Inſtance and Exertion of 
Power to do good to one rather than to another. Again, Sup- 
pole Good-will in the Mind of Man to be nothing but De- 
light in the exerciſe of Power: Men might indeed be re- 
ſtrained by diſtant and accidental Conſideration ; but theſe 
Reftraints being removed, they would have a Diſpoſition to, 
and Delight in Miſchief as an Exerciſe and Proofof Power : 
And this Diſpoſition and Delight would ariſe from, or be the 
ſame Principle inthe Mind, as a Diſpoſition to, and Delight m 
Charity. Thus Cruelty, as diſtin from Envy and Reſent- 
ment, would be exactly the ſame in the Mind of Man as 
Good-will: That one tends to the Happineſs, the other to the 
Miſery of our Fellow-Creatures, is, it ſeems, merely an acci- 
dental Circumſtance, which the Mind has not the leaſt Re- 
ard to. Theſe are the Abſurdities which even Men of Capa- 
City run into, when they have occaſion to belie their Nature, 
and will perverſely diſclaim that Image of God which was 
originally ſtamped upon it (the Traces of which, however 
faint, are plainly diſcernable upon the Mind of Man, Þ Hebbs 
of Human Nature. c. 9. 4 17, 

If any Perſon can in earneſt doubt, whether there be ſuch a 
thing as Good-will in one Man towards another; (for the 
Queſtion is not concerning either the Degree or Extenſiveneſs 
of it, but concerning the Affection itſelf;) let it be obſerved, 


that W iether Man be thus, or otherwiſe conſlituted, What is the 
inward 
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Sen, is momentary love; if here be any ſuch 


J. 


thing as the paternal or filial Affections; 


if there be any Affection in Humane Na- 


ture, the Object and End of which is the 
Good of another; this is itſelf Benevolence, 
or the Love of another. Be it ever ſo ſhort, 
be it in ever ſo low a Degree, or ever ſo un- 
happily confined ; ; it proves the Aſſertion, 

and 


_ imward Frame in this particular, is a mere Queſtion of Fact or 
natural Hiſtory, not proveable immediately by Reaſon. It is 
therefore to be judged of and determined in the ſame way 
other Facts or Matters of Natural Hiſtory are: by appealing 
to the external Senſes, or inward Perceptions, reſpectively, as 
the Matter under Conſideration is cognizable by one or the 
other: By arguing from acknowledged Facts and Actions; 
for a great Number of Actions in the ſame Kind, in different 
Circumſtances, and reſpecting different Objects, will prove, 
to a Certainty, what Principles they do not, and, to the 
greateſt Probability, what Principles they do proceed from: 
And laftly, by the Teflimony of Mankind. Now that there is 
ſome Degree of Benevolence amongſt Men, may | be as ſtrong- 
ly and plainly proved in all theſe Ways, as it could poſſibly 
be proved, ſuppoſing there was this Affection in our Nature, 
And ſhould any one think fit to aſſert, that Reſentment in 
the Mind of Man was abſolutely nothing but reaſonable Con- 
cern for our own Safety, the Falſity of this, and what is .the 
real Nature of that Paſſion, could be ſhewn in no other Ways 
than thoſe in which it may be ſhewn, that there is ſuch a 
thing in /ome Degree as real Good-will in Man towards Man. 
It is ſufficient that the Seeds of it be implanted in our Nature 
by God. There is, it is owned, much left for us to do 
upon our own Heart and Temper ; z to cultivate, to improve, 
to call it forth, to exerciſe it in a ſteady, uniform Manner, 
This is our Work: This is Virtue and Religion. 
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and points out what we were deſigned for, SRC. 


as really as though it were in a higher De- 
gree and more extenſive. I muſt however 
remind you that though Benevolence and 
Selſ-love are different; though the former 
tends - moſt directly to publick Good, and 
the latter to private: Vet they are ſo per- 
fectly coincident, that the greateſt Satisfac- 
tions to ourſelves, depend upon our having 
Benevolence in a due Degree; and that 


Self- love is one chief Security of our right 


Behaviour towards Society. It may be add- 
ed, that their mutual coinciding, ſo that we 
can ſcare promote one without the other, 
is equally a Proof that we were 'made for 
bothe 


Secondly, THIS wall — appear, ped ba 


obſerving that the ſeveral Paſſions and Aff 
Fe which are diſtinct * both from Be- 
. nevolence 


8 4 Body makes a Didineion between Self. love. and 


the ſeveral particular Paſſions, Appetites, and Affections; and 


yet they are often confounded again. That they are totally 


different, will be ſeen by any one who will diſtingaiſh between 
the Paſſions and Appetites hemſalves, and endeavouring after the 
Means of their Gratification, Conſider the Appetite of Hun- 
ger, and the Defire of Eſteem: Theſe being the Occaſion both 
of Pleaſure and Pain, the cooleſt Se/f-lowe, as well as the Ap- 


petites and Paſſions themſelves, may put us upon making Uſe _ 


of the proper Methods of obtaining that Pleaſure, and avoiding 
that 


J. 
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SERM. nevolence and Self-love, do in general con- 
I. tribute and lead us to publick Good as really 
as to private. It might be thought too mi- 
nute and particular, and would carry us too 
great a length, to diſtinguiſh between and 
compare together the ſeveral Paſſions or 

+ RIES diſtinct from Benevolence, whoſe 
primary 


that Pain; bot the Feeling dn the Pain of Hunger and 
Shame, and the Delight from Eſteem, are no more Self. love 
than they are any thing in the World. Though a Man hated 
himſelf, he would as much feel the Pain of Hunger as he 
would that of the Gout: And it is plainly ſuppoſeable there 
may be Creatures with Self. love in them to the higheſt 
Degree, who may be quite inſenſible and indifferent (as Men 
in ſome Caſes are) to the Contempt and Efteem of thoſe, upon 
whom their Happineſs does not in ſome further Reſpects 
depend. And as Self-love and the ſeveral particular Paſſions. 
and Appetites are in themſelves totally different; ſo, that ſome 
Actions proceed from one, and ſome from the other, will be 
manifeſt to any who will obſerve the two following very 
ſuppoſeable Caſes. One Man ruſhes upon certain Ruin for the 
Gratification of a preſent Deſire: No Body will call the 
Principle of this Action Self-love. Suppoſe another Man to 
go through ſome laborious Work upon Promiſe of a great 
Reward, without any diſtinet Knowledge what the Reward 
will be: This Courſe of Action cannot be aſcribed to any 
particular Paſſion. The former of theſe Actions is plainly to 
be imputed to ſome particular Paſſion or Affection, the 
latter as plainly to the general Affection or Principle of Self- 
love. That there are ſome particular Purſuits or Actions con- 
cerning which we cannot determine how far they are owing 
to one, and how far to the other, proceeds from this, that 
che two Principles are frequently mixed together, and run up 
into each other. This Diſtinction is further explained in the 
Eleventh Sermon. | | W 
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primary Uſe and Intention is the Security SERM- 


and Good of Society; and the Paſſions di- 
ſtint from Self-love, whoſe primary In- 


tention and Deſign is the Security and Good 


3 


of the Individual “. It is enough to the pre- 


ſent Argument, that Deſire of Eſteem from 
others, Contempt and Eſteem of them, Love 
of Society as diſtin from Affection to the 


Good of it, Indignation againſt ſucceſsful 
Vice, that theſe are publick Affections or 


Paſſions; have an immediate reſpect to 
others, naturally lead us to regulate our Be- 
baviour in ſuch a Manner as will be of Ser- 
vice to our Fellow- Creatures. If any or all 
of theſe may be conſidered like wiſe as pri- 
vate Affections, as tending to private Good; 


this does not hinder them from being pub- 


lick 
If any aefire to ſee this Diſtinction and Compariſon made 


in a particular Inſtance, the Appetite and Paſſion now men. 
tioned may ſerve for one. Hunger is to be conſidered as a pri- 


vate Appetite; becauſe the End for which it was given us is 


the Preſervation of the Individual. Deſire of Eiteem is a pub. 
lick Paſſion ; becauſe the End for which it was given us is to 


regulate our Behaviour towards Society. The Reſpect which 


This has to private Good is as remote, as the Reſpect That has 
to publick Good: And the Appetite is no more Self-love, 
than the Paſſion is Benevolence. The Obje& and End of the 
former is merely Food; the Object and End of the latter is 
merely Eſteem: But the latter can no more be gratified, with- 
out contributing to the Good of Society; than the former 


can be gratified, without contributing to the Preſervation of 
the — 
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A Tick ABeRtions wo, r deſtroy the * to 


I. 


fluence of them upon Society, and their 


"vo Tendency to publick Good. It may he ad- 


ded, that as Perſons without any Convic- 
tion from Reaſon of the deſirableneſs of 


Life, would yet of courſe preſerve it merely 


from the Appetite of Hunger; ſo by acting 


merely from Regard (ſuppoſe) to Reputa- 
tion, without any Conſideration. of the Good 


of others, Men oſten contribute to publick 


Good. In both theſe Inſtances they are 
_ plainly Inſtruments in the Hands of ano- 
ther, in the Hands of Providence, to carry 
on Ends, the Preſervation of the Individual 


and Good of Society, which they them- 


ſelves have not in their View or Intention. 


The Sum is, Men have various Appetites, 
Paſſions, and particular Affections, quite 


diſtinct both from Self- love, and from Be- 
nevolence: All of theſe have a Tendency to 


promote both publick and private Good, 
and may be conſidered as reſpecting others 
and ourſelves equally and in common: But 


ſome of them ſeem moſt immediately to 
reſpect others, or tend to publick Good; 
others of them moſt immediately to reſpect 


Self, or tend to private Good: As the for- 


mer are not Benevolence, ſo the latter are 
2 r 
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not Self-love : Neither Sort are Inſtances: of ame” 


our Love either to ourſelves or others; but 
only Inſtances of our Maker's Care and Love 


I. 
— 


both of the Individual and the Species, and 


Proofs. that he intended we ſhould be In- 


ſtruments of Good to each other, as well as 
that we ſhould be ſo to ourſelves. 

_ Thirdy, THERE is a Principle of Re- 
flection in Men, by which they diſtinguiſh 


between, approve and diſapprove their own. 


Actions. We are plainly conſtituted. ſuch 
ſort of creatures as to reflect upon our own 


Nature. The Mind can take a View of 
what paſſes within itſelf, its Propenſions, 


Averſions, Paſſions, Affections, as reſpecting 


ſuch Objects, and in ſuch Degrees; and 


of the ſeveral Actions conſequent there- | 


upon. In this Survey it approves of one, 


diſapproves of another, and towards a third 


is affected in neither of theſe ways, but is 


quite indifferent. This Principle in Man, by 
which he approves or diſapproves his Heart, 


Temper, and Actions, is Conſcience; for 


this is the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, though 


ſometimes it is uſed ſo as to take in more. 
And that this Faculty tends to reſtrain Men 
from doing Miſchief to each other, and 
leads them to do good, is too manifeſt to 


need 
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SEeRM. need being inſiſted upon. Thus a Parent 


$71 


has the Affection of Love to his Children: 


ww This leads him to take care of, to educate, 


to make due Proviſion for them; the natu- 
ral Affection leads to this: But the reflec- 
tion that it is his proper Buſineſs, what be- 
longs to him, that it is right and commenda- 
ble ſo to do; this added to the Affection, 
becomes a much more ſettled Principle, and 
carries him on through more Labour and 
Difficulties for the ſake of his Children, 
than he would undergo from that Affection, 
alone; if he thought it, and the Courſe of 


Action it led to, either indifferent or 'cri- 


minal. This indeed is impoſſible, to do 
that which is good and not to approve of 
it; for which reaſon they are frequently not 
conſidered as diſtinct, though they really are: 
For Men often approve of the Actions of 
others, which they will not imitate, and 
likewiſe do that which they approve not. It 
cannot poſſibly be denied, that there is this 
Principle of Reflection or Conſcience in 
Humane Nature. Suppoſe a Man to relieve 
an innocent Perſon in great Diftreſs ; ſup- 
poſe the ſame Man afterwards, in the Fury 
of Anger, to do the greateſt Miſchief to a 
* who had given no juſt Cauſe of Of- 

fence; 


Upon Humane Nature. 


1 5 


fence: to aggravate the Injury, add the Cir- S ERNI. 


cumſtances of former Friendſhip, and Obli- 
gation from the injured Perſon; let the 
Man. who is ſuppoſed to have done theſe 


two different Actions, cooly reflect upon 


them afterwards, without regard to their 
Conſequences to himſelf : To affert that any 
common Man would be affected in the 
ſame Way towards theſe different Actions, 
that he would make no Diſtinction be- 
tween them, but approve or diſapprove them 
equally, is too glaring a Falſity to need be- 
ing confuted. There is therefore this Prin- 
ciple of Reflection or Confcience in Man- 
kind. -It is needleſs to compare the Re- 
ſpect it has to private Good, with the Re- 
fpect it has to publick ; ſince it plainly tends 
as much to the latter as to the former, and is 
commonly thought to tend chiefly to the lat- 
ter. This Faculty is now mentioned merely as 
another Part in the inward Frame of Man, 
pointing out to us in ſome Degree what we 


I. 
— 


are intended for, and as what will naturally 


and of courſe have ſome Influence. The par- 
ticular Place aſſigned to it by Nature, what 
Authority it has, and how great Influence it 
ought to _ ſhall be hereafter conſidered. 
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AS ER MON 
FROM this Compariſon of Benevolence 


and Self- love, of our publick and private 
Affections, of the Courſes: of Life they lead 


to, and of the Principle of Reflection or 


Conſcience as reſpecting each of them, it 
is as manifeſt, that we were made for So- 
ciety, and to promote the Happineſs of it; 
as that we were intended to take Care of 
our 0wn Lyfe, and Health, and private 
Good. 

AND from this whole dae muſt be 
given a different Draught of Humane Na- 
ture from what we are often preſented with, 
Mankind are by Nature ſo cloſely united, 
there is ſuch a Correſpondence between the 
inward ſenſations of one Man and thoſe of 
another, that Diſgrace is as much avoided 
as bodily Pain, and to be the Object of 
Eſteem and Love as much deſired as any 
external Goods: And in many particular 
Caſes, Perſons are carried on to do good to 
others, as the End their Affection tends to 
and reſts in; and manifeſt that they find 
real Satisfaction and Enjoyment in this 
Courſe of Behaviour. There is ſuch a na- 
tural Principle of Attraction in Man to- 
wards Man, that having trod the ſame Tract 
of Land, * breathed in the ſame Cli- 

mate, 


Upon Humane Nature. 


a 


mate, barely having been born in the ſame SERM.. 


artificial - Diſtrict or Divifion, becomes the 


Occaſion of contracting Acquaintances and 


Familiarities many Vears after: For any thing 


may ſerve the Purpoſe. Thus Relations meer- 
ly nominal are ſought and invented, not by 


Governours, but by the loweſt of the Peo- 
ple; Which are found ſufficient to hold 


Mankind together in little Fraternities and 
Copartnerſhips: Weak Ties indeed, and 
what may afford Fund enough for Redicule, 


if they are abſurdly conſidered” as the real 
Principles of that Union: But they are in 


Truth meerly the Occaſions, as any thing 
may be of any thing, upon which our Na- 
ture carries us on according to its own pre- 
vious Bent and Bias 3 which occaſions there- 
fore would be nothing at all, were there not 


this prior Diſpoſition and Bias of Nature. 


Men are ſo much one Body, that in a pecu- 
liar Manner they-feel' for each other, Shame, 


ſudden Danger, Reſentment, Honour, Pro- 
ſperity, Diſtreſs; one or another, or all of 


theſe, from the ſocial Nature in general, 
from Benevolence, upon the Occaſion of 
natural Relation, Acquaintance, Protection, 
Dependance; each of / theſe being diſtinct 
Cements of ** And therefore to have 
ny | 1 no 
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S ERM. no reſtraint from, no regard to others in 
I. our Behaviour, is the ſpeculative Abſurdity 
of conſidering ourſelves as fingle and inde- 
pendent, as having nothing in our Nature 
which has reſpect to our Fellow- Creatures, 
reduced to Action and Practice. And this 
is the ſame Abſurdity, as to ſuppoſe a Hand, 
or any part to have no natural Reſpect to 
any other, or to the whole Body. . bf 

Bu T allowing all this, it may be aſked, 
« Has not Man Diſpoſitions and: Principles 
«© within which lead him to do Evil to 
e others, as well as to do Good? Whence 
« comes the many Miſeries elſe, which Men 
« are the Authors and Inſtruments of to 
« each other?” Theſe Queſtions, ſo far as 
they relate to the foregoing Diſcourſe, may 
be anſwered. by aſking, Has not Man alſo 
Diſpoſitions and Principles within, which 
lead him to do Evil to himſelf, as well as 
good? Whence come the many Miſeries 
elſe, Sickneſs, Pain and Death, which Men 
are Inſtruments and Authors of to them- 
ſelves? 

Ir may be l more eaſie to anſwer 
one of theſe Queſtions than the other, but 
the anſwer to both is really the ſame; 
that Mankind have ungoverned Paſſions 

1 which 
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which they will gratifie at any Rate, as well S ERM. 


to the Injury of others, as in | Contradic- 


tion to known private Intereſt: But that aa 


there is no ſuch thing as Self-hatred, ſo 
neither is there any ſuch thing as IIl- will in 
one Man towards another, Emulation and 
Reſentment being away; whereas there is 
plainly Benevolence or Good- will: There is 
no ſuch thing as Love of Injuſtice, Oppreſ- 
ſion, Treachery, Ingratitude; but only 
eager Deſires after ſuch and ſuch external 
Goods; which; according to a very antient 
Obſervation, the moſt abandoned would 
chooſe to obtain by innocent Means, if 
they were as eaſy, and as effectual to their 
End: That even Emulation and Reſent- 
ment, by any one who will conſider what 
theſe Paſſions really are in Nature , will 
be found nothing to the Purpoſe of this Ob- 

es jection: 


Emulation is merely the Deſire and Hope of Equality 
with, or Superiority over others, with whom we compare 
ourſelves. There does not appear to be any other Grief in 
the natural Paſſion, but only that Want which is implied in 
Deſire. However this may be ſo ſtrong as to be the Occaſion 
of great Grief. To defire the attainment of this Equality or 
Superiority by the particular Means of Others, being brought 
down to our own Level, or below it, is, I think, the diſtinct 
Notion of Envy. From whence it is eaſy to ſee, that the real 


End, which the natural Paſſion 2 and which the + 
5 lawful - 
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SER NM. jeftion And thet the Principles and Paſſions, 


I. 


Www 


in the Mind of Man, which are diſtinct 
both from Self- love and Benevolence, pri- 
marily and moſt directly lead to right Beha- 
viour with regard to Others as well as Him- 


ſelf, and only ſecondarily and accidentally 


to what is Evil. Thus, though Men to avoid 
the ſhame of one Villany, are ſometimes 


guilty of a greater, yet it is eaſy to ſee, that 
the original tendency of Shame is to pre 


vent the doing of ſhameful Actions; and its 
leading Men to conceal ſuch Actions when 
done, is only in conſequence of their being 
done; i. e. of the Paſſions not having anſwer- 
ed its firſt End. 

Ir it be faid, that there are verſons i in the 


World, who are in great Meaſure without 


the natural Affections towards their Fellow- 


Creatures : There are likewiſe Inſtances of 
Perſons without the common natural Aﬀec- 
tions to themſelves: But the Nature of Man 


is not to be judged of by either of theſe, but 
by what appears in the common World, in 


! the Bulk of Mankind. 


Iam 


lawful one Envy aims at, is exactly the ſame; namely, that 


Equality or Superiority : And conſequently, that to do Mil. 


Chief is not the End of Envy, but meerly the Means it makes 
uſe of to attain its End. As to Reſentment, ſee the Eighth 
Sermon. 
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IAM afraid it would be thought very g ERM. 


e if to confirm the Truth of this Ac- 


1 


count of Humane Nature, and make out 


the Juſtneſs of the foregoing Compariſon, it 
| ſhould: be added, that from what appears, 
Men in Fact as much as often contradict 
that Part of their Nature which reſpects 


Self, and which leads them to their own - 
private Good and Happineſs ; as they con- 


tradict that Part of it which reſpects So- 
ciety, and tends to public Good: That there 
are as few. Perſons, who attain the greateſt 


Satisfaction and Enjoyment which they 
might attain. in the preſent World; as who 
do the greateſt Good to others which they 
might do: Nay, that there are as few who 


can be ſaid. really and in earneſt to aim at 
one, as at the other. Take a Survey of Man- 
kind: The World in general, the Good and 
Bad, almoſt without Exception, equally are 
agreed, that were Religion out of the Caſe, 
the Happineſs of the preſent Life would con- 
fiſt in a Manner wholly. in Riches, Honours, 
ſenſual Gratifications; inſomuch that one 
ſcarce hears a Reflection made upon Pru- 
dence, Life, Conduct, but upon this Suppo- 
ſition. Vet on the contrary, that Perſons in 
the greateſt Affluence of Fortune are no 
| #4 happier 
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SerM. happier than fuch as have only a Compe- 
J. tency; that the Cares and Diſappointments 
ww of Ambition for the moſt Part far exceed 
the Satisfactions of it; as alſo the miſerable 
Intervals of Intemperance and Exceſs, and 

the many untimely Deaths occaſioned by a 

” diflvlute Courſe of Life: Theſe Things are 
all ſeen, acknowledged, by every one ac- 
knowledged ; but are thought no Objections 
againſt, though they expreſſly contradict, this 
univerſal Principle, that the Happineſs of the 
preſent Life, conſiſts in one or other of them. 
Whence is all this Abſurdity and Contradic- 
tion Is not the middle Way obvious? Can 
any thing be more manifeſt, than that the 
"Happineſs of Life conſiſts in Theſe poſſeſſed 

and enjoyed only to a certain Degree ; that 

to purſue-them beyond this Degree, is al- 

ways attended with more Inconvenience 

than Advantage, to a Man's ſelf, and often 
with extreme | Miſery and Unhappineſs, 
Whence then, I ſay, is all this Abſurdity 
and Contradiction? Is it really the Reſult of 

Conſideration in Mankind, how they ma 

become moſt eaſy to themſelves, moſt free 

from Care, and enjoy the chief Happineſs 
attainable in this World? Or is it not mani- 
feſtly owing either to this, that they have 
| | not 
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not cool and reaſonable Concern enough SRRNI. 


for themſelves to conſider wherein their 
chief Happineſs in the preſent Life conſiſts; 
or elſe, if they do conſider it, that they will 


not act conformably to what is the Reſult 


of that Confideration : 7. e. reaſonable Con- 
cern for themſelves, or cool 'Self-love is 
prevailed over by Paſſion and Appetite. So 
that from what appears, there is no Ground 
to aſſert that thoſe Principles in the Nature 
of Man, which moſt directly lead to pro- 
mote the Good of our Fellow-Creatures, are 
more generally or in a greater Degree vio- 
lated, than thoſe, which moſt directly lead 
us to promote our own private Good and 
Happineſs. 


Tae Sum "of dh the whole is plainly this | 


The Nature of Man conſidered in his ſin- 
gle Capacity, and with reſpe& only to the 


preſent World, is adapted and leads him to 
attain the greateſt Happineſs he can for him- 


ſelf in the preſent World. The Nature of 


Man conſidered in his publick or ſocial Ca- 


pacity leads him to a right Behaviour. in So- 


ciety, to that Courſe of Life which we call 
Virtue, Men follow or obey their Nature 


in both theſe Capacities and Reſpects to a 


certain Degree, but not entirely: Their Acti- 


C 4 ons 


I, 
ww 


SERM. ons do not come up' to the whole of what 


I. 
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their Nature leads them to in either of theſe 


ro Capacities or Reſpects: and they often vio- 


late their Nature in both, . e. As they neg- 


lect the Duties they owe to their Fellow- 


Creatures, to which their Nature leads them; 
and are injurious, to which their Nature is 


abhorrent: So there is a manifeſt Negli- 


gence in Men of their real Happineſs or In- 
tereſt in the preſent World, when that In- 


tereſt is inconſiſtent with a preſent Gratifi- 


cation; for the ſake of which they negli- 
gently, nay, even knowingly are the Au- 
thors and Inſtruments of their own Miſery 
and Ruin, Thus they are as often unjuſt 
to themſelves as to others, and for the moſt 
Part are Fant ſo to both * 125 ſame | 
Actions. 
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For when the Gentiles which Ada not the 
Law, do by Nature the Things contained in 
tbe Law, theſe having not the OY are a 


Law unto INC 
A rent Kinds of Proof, ſo likewiſe . 
Moral Obligations may be ſhewn 
by different Methods. If the real Nature 
of any Creature leads him and is adapted 
to ſuch and ſuch Purpoſes only, or more 
than to any other; this is a Reaſon to be- 
lieve the Author of that Nature intended it 
for thoſe Purpoſes. Thus there is no Doubt 
the Eye was intended for us to ſee with. 
And ne! more nn _ Conſtitution 

| 1 1 4433 oy 18, 
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SERM. is, and the greater Variety of Parts there are 
which thus tend to ſome one End, the 
— ſtronger is the Proof that ſuch End was de- 
ſigned. However, when the inward Frame 
of Man is conſidered as any Guide in Mo- 
rals, the utmoſt Caution muſt be uſed that 
none make Peculiarities in their own Tem- 
per, or any thing which is the Effect of 
particular Cuſtoms, though obſervable in 
ſeveral, the Standard of what is common 
to the Species ; 'and above all, that the high- 
eſt Principle be not forgot or excluded, 
That to which belongs the Adjuſtment and 
Correction of all other inward Movements 
and Affections: Which Principle will of 
Courſe have ſome Influence, but which be- 
ing in Nature ſupreme, as ſhall now be 
ſhown, ought to preſide over and govern 
all the reſt. The Difficulty of rightly ob- 
ſerving the two former Cautions; the Ap- 
pPearance there is of ſome ſmall Diverſity 
amongſt Mankind with reſpect to this Fa- 
culty, with reſpect to their natural Senſe of 
moral Good and Evil; and the Attention ne- 
ceſſary to ſurvey with any Exactneſs what 
poäaſſes within, have occaſioned that it is not ſo 
much agreed what is the Standard of the 


internal Nature of Man, as of his external 
Form. 
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Upon Humane Nature. 


Form. Neither is this laſt exactly ſettled. SRI. 
Yet we underſtand one another when we II. 
ſpeak of the Shape of a Humane Body. 


So likewiſe we do when we ſpeak of the 


Heart and inward Principles, how far ſo- 


ever the Standard is from being exact or pre- 
ciſely fixt. There is therefore Ground for 
an Attempt of ſhewing Men to themſelves, 
of ſhewing them what Courſe of Life and 
Behaviour their real Nature points out and 
would lead them to. Now Obligations of 
Virtue ſhown, and Motives to the Practice 
of it enforced, from a Review of the Na- 
ture of Man, are to be conſidered as an 
Appeal to each particular Perſon's Heart and 
natural Conſcience: As the external Senſes 
are appealed to for the Proof of things cog- 
nizable by them. Since then our inward 
Feelings, and the Perceptions we receive 
from our external Senſes are equally real; to 
argue from the former to Life and Cond act 
is as little liable to Exception, as to argue 
from the latter to abſolute ſpeculative Truth. 
A Man can as little deubt whether his Eyes 
were given him to ſee with, as he can doubt 
of the Truth of the Science of Opticis, de- 
duced from ocular Experiments. And al- 
lowing the inward Feeling, Shame; a Man 
| can 
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SrRBT. can as little doubt whether it was given him 


II. 


to prevent his doing ſhameful Actions, as he 


c can doubt whether his Eyes were given him 


| 60. though true, to the Purpoſe of Virtue and 
Religion? [Theſe require, not only that 


ee this Way, by Benevolence or Reflection, 
E happening to be ſtronger than other Prin- 


to guide his Steps. And as to theſe inward 
Feelings themſelves; that they are real, that 
Man has in his Nature Paſſions and Affec- 


tions, can no more be queſtioned, than that 


he has external Senſes. Neither can the 
former be wholly miſtaken; though to a 


certain Degree liable to n Miſtakes than 
the latter. 


THERE can be no 3 but that ſeveral 


RG or Inſtincts, ſeveral Principles in 
the Heart of Man, carry 
to contribute to the Happineſs of it, in a 


him to Society, and 


Senſe and a Manner in which no inward Prin- 


ciple leads him to Evil. Theſe Principles, 
Propenſions or Inſtincts which lead him to 
do Good, are approved of by a certain Fa- 


culty within, quite diſtin from theſe Pro- 


penſions themſelves. All this hath been fully 


made out in the foregoing Diſcourſe. 
Bur it may be faid, © What is all this, 


© we do Good to others when we are led 
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ciples, Paſſions, or Appetites; but like- Sana.” 
wiſe that the whole Character be formed 
upon Thought and Reflection; that every 


Action be directed by ſome determinate 
Rule, ſome other Rule than the Strength 
and Prevalency of any Principle or 


Paſſion. What Sign is there in our Na- 


ture (for the Inquiry is only about what 
is to be collected from thence) that this 


was intended by its Author? Or how 


does ſo various and fickle a Temper as 
that of Man appear adapted thereto? It 
may indeed be abſurd and unnatural for 


Men to act without any Reflection; nay, 


without regard to that particular Kind of 


Reflection which you call Conſcience ; 


becauſe this does belong to our Nature, 
For as there never was a Man but who 
approved one Place, Proſpect, Building, 


before another: So it does not appear 


that there ever was a Man who would 
not have approved an Action of Huma- 


nity rather than of Cruelty ; Intereſt and 


Paſſion being quite out of the Caſe. But 
Intereſt and Paſſion do come in, and are 
often too ſtrong for and prevail over Re- 
flection and Conſcience. Now as Brutes 
_ various Inſtincts, by which they are 

carried 
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SE RM; © carried on to the End the Author of their 
II. Nature intended them for: Is not Man 
Www in the fame Condition; with this Diffe- 
« rence only, that to his Inſtincts (i. e. Ap- 
petites and Paſſions) is added the Princi- 

« ple of Reflection or Conſcience ? And 

&« as Brutes act agreeably to their Nature, in 

« following that Principle or particular In- 

« ſtint which for the preſent is ſtrongeſt 
in them: Does not Man likewiſe act a- 

de greeably to his Nature, or obey the Law 

© of his Creation, by following that Prin- 

6 ciple, be it Paſſion or Conſcience, which 

© for the preſent happens to be ſtrongeſt in 

de him? Thus different Men are by their 
« particular Nature hurried on to purſue 

© Honour, or Riches, or Pleaſure: There 

« are alſo Perſons whoſe temper leads them 
«in an uncommon Degree to Kindneſs, 

« Compaſſion, doing Good to their Fellow- 

« Creatures: As there are others who are 

« given to ſuſpend their Judgment, to weigh 

4% and conſider Things, and to act upon 
Thought and Reflection. Let every one 
then quietly follow his Nature; as Paſſion, 

“ Reflection, Appetite, the ſeveral Parts 

« of it, happen to be ſtrongeſt: But let 

* not the Man of Virtue take upon him 

cc to 
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« to blame the Ambitious, the Covetous, ITY 


« the Diſſolute; ſince | theſe equally with 


« him obey and follow their Nature. Thus, 


« as in fome Caſes, we follow our Nature in 
ec doing the Works contained in the Lau, fo 
<«< in other Caſes we ole ee "Ig 
cc contrary. 

| Now all this langt Talk intively goes 
upon a Suppoſition, that Men follow their 
Nature in the ſame Senſe, in violating the 
known Rules of Juſtice: and Honeſty for the 
ſake of a preſent Gratification, as they do 
in following thoſe Rules when they have 
no temptation to the contrary. And if 
this were true, that could not be ſo which 
St Paul aſſerts, that Men are by Nature a 
Law to themſelves. If by following Nature 
were meant only acting as we pleaſe, it 
would indeed be ridiculous to ſpeak of Na- 
ture as any Guide in Morals : Nay the very 
mention of deviating from Nature would 
be abſurd ; and the mention of following it, 
when ſpoken by way of Diſtinction, would 
abſolutely have no Meaning. For did ever 
any one act otherwiſe than as he pleaſed? And 


yet the Antients ſpeak of deviating from 
Nature as Vice; and of following Nature 
ſo much as a Dictinction, that according to 

them 


ge -_ AS ER MON 
SERM. them * Perfection of Virtue Bond there - 
II. in. So that Language itſelf ſhould teach 
N People another Senſe to the Words follow- 
ing Nature, than barely acting as werpleaſe. 

Let it however be obſerved, that though the 
MWords Humane Nature are to be explained, 

yet the real Queſtion of this Diſcourſe is 

not concerning the Meaning of Words, any 
other than as the Explanation of them 
may be needful to make out and explain 
the Aſſertion, that every. Man is naturally 

42 Law: to: himſelf," that every one may find 
within bimſelf, the Rule of Right, and Obli- 
gations to follsew it. This St. Paul affirms 

in, the Words of the Text, and this the 
foregoin g Objection really denies by ſeem- 
ing to allow it. And the Objection will 

be fully anſwered, and the Text before 

us explained, by obſerving that Nature 

is conſidered in different Views, and the 
Word uſed in different Senſes; and by 
ſhewing in what View it is conſidered, and 
in what ſenſe the Word is uſed, when in- 
tended to expreſs and ſignify that which 

is the Guide of Life, that by which Men 
are a Law to themſelves. I ſay, the Ex- 
planation of the Term will be ſufficient, 
becauſe from thence it will appear, that in 
ſome 
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ſome Senſes of the Word, Nature cannot be SRRM. 


but that in another Senſe it rom w/c d is, a 


Law to us. | 
I. By Nature is often meant no more 


than ſome Principle in Man, without regard 
either to the Kind or Degree of it. Thus 


the Paſſion of Anger, and the Affection of 


Parents to their Children, would be called 
equally natural. And as the ſame Perſon 
hath often contrary Principles, which at the 


II. 


ſame Time draw contrary Ways, he may by 


the ſame Action both follow and contradict 
his Nature in this Senſe of the Word; he 


may follow one Paſſion and contradict a- 


nother. : 
II. Nature is frequently ſpoken of as con- 


ſiſting in thoſe Paſſions which are ſtrongeſt, 


and moſt influence the Actions; which being 
vicious ones, Mankind is in this Senſe natu- 
rally vicious, or vicious by Nature, Thus 
St Paul ſays of the Gentiles, who were dead 
in Treſpaſſes and Sins, and walked according 
to the Spirit of Diſobedience, that they were 
by Nature the Children of Wrath *. They 


could be no otherwiſe Children of Wrath by 


Nature, than they were vicious by Nature. 


* Ephel. ii. 3. 
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Senn. Hen then ate two different Senſes of 

II. the Word Nature, in neither of which Men 

Can at all be ſaid to be a Law to themſelves. 

They are mentioned only to be exeluded ; to 

prevent their being confounded, as the latter 

is in the Objection, with another Senſe of it, 

which is now to ae e after, __ ex- 
planet. 

HI. Tue Apoſtle aſſerts, that the Ges- 

tiles do by NATURE, the Things con- 

| tained in the Law. Nature is indeed here 

put by way of Diſtinction from Revelation, 

but yet it is not a mere Negative. He in- 

tends to expreſs more than that by which 

they did not, that by which they did the 

Works of the Law ; namely, by Nature. 

It is plain the Meaning of the Word is not 

the ſame in this Paſſage as in the former, 

where it is ſpoken of as Evil; for in this, 

latter it is fpoken of as Good; as that by 

which they ated, or might bare acted vir- 

tuouſly. What that is in Man by which he 

is naturally a Law to bimſelf, is explained in 

the following Words: Which fhew the 

Work of the Law written in their 2 

their Conſciences alſo bearing Witneſs, and 

their Thoughts the mean while accuſing or 

elſe fg one another. = there be a Diſ- 

FN . tinction 
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tinction to be made between the Works Sana, 


 aoritten in their Hearts, and the Witneſs 


of Conſcience ; by the former muſt be meant — 


the natural Diſpoſition to kindneſs and 
Compaſſion, to do what is of good Report, 
to which. this Apoſtle often refers: That 
Part of the Nature of Man, treated of in 
the foregoing Diſcourſe, which with very 
little Reflection and of : courſe leads him to 
Society, and by Means of which he natu- 
rally acts a juſt and good Part in it, unleſs 
other Paſſions or Intereſt lead him aſtray. 
Yet fince other Paſſions, and Regards to 
private Intereſt, which lead us (though in« 
dire&ly, yet they. lead us) aſtray, are them- 
ſelves in a Degree equally natural, and of- 
ten moſt prevalent ; and ſince we have no 
Method of ſeeing the particular Degrees in 
which one or the other is placed in us by 
Nature; it is plain the former, conſidered 
meerly as natural, good and right as they 
are, can no more be a Law to -us than the 
latter. But there is a ſuperior Principle of 
Reflection or Conſcience in every Man, 
which diſtinguiſhes between the internal 
Principles of his Heart, as well as his exter- 
nal Actions: Which paſſes Judgment upon 
himſelf and them ; pronounces determinate- 
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ly ſome Actions to be in themſelves juſt, 
right, good; others to be in themſelves evil, 
wrong, unjuſt: Which, without being con- 
ſulted, without being adviſed with, magi- 
ſterially exerts itſelf, and approves or con- 


demns Him the doer of them accordingly : 


And which, if not forcibly ſtopp'd,  natural- 
ly and always of courſe goes on to antici- 
pate a higher and more effectual Sentence, 
which ſhall hereafter ſecond and affirm its 


own. But this Part of the Office of Con- 


ſcience is beyond my preſent Deſign ex- 
plicitely to conſider. It is by this Faculty, 
natural to Man, that he is a moral Agent, 
that he is a Law to himſelf : But this Fa- 
culty, I ſay, not to be conſidered meerly as a 
Principle in his Heatt, which is to have ſome 


Influence as well as others; but conſidered as 


a Faculty in Kind and in Nature ſupreme 


over all others, and which bears its own Au- 


thority of being ſo. | 

Tax1s Prerogative, this natural Supre- 
macy, of the Faculty which ſurveys, ap- 
proves or diſapproves the ſeveral Affections 
of our Mind, and Actions of our Lives, be- 
ing that by which Men are a Law to them- 
ſelves, their Conformity or Diſobedience 


to which Law of our Nature renders their 


Actions, 


Upon Humane Nature. 


Actions, in the higheſt and moſt proper Geno 
Senſe, natural or unnatural; it is fit it be II. 
further explained to you: And I hope it will 


be ſo, if you will autend to the en * 
flections. b 
MAN may act ck to that Principle 
or Inclination which for. the preſent hap- 
pens to be ſtrongeſt, and yet act in a Way 

diſproportionate to, and violate his real pro- 
per Nature. Suppoſe a Brute Creature by 
any Bait to be allured into a Snare, by which 

he is a deſtroyed. He plainly followed the 
Bent of his Nature, leading him to gratify 
his Appetite: There is an entire Correſpon- 
dence between his whole Nature and ſuch 
an Action: Such Action therefore is na- 


tural, But ſuppoſe a Man, foreſeeing the 


lame Danger of certain Ruin, ſhould ruſh 
into it for the ſake of a preſent Gratification; 
he in this Inſtance would follow his ſtrongeſt 
Deſire, as did the brute Creature: But there 
would be as manifeſt a Diſproportion, be- 
tween the Nature of a Man and ſuch an 
Action, as between the meaneſt Work of Art 
and the Skill of the greateſt Maſter in that 
Art: Which Diſproportion ariſes, not from 
confidering the Action ſingly in zzfelf, or 
in its Conſequences ; but from Compariſon of 
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SA RN. it with the Nature of the Agent. And ſince 


II. ſuch an Action is utterly diſproportionate to 


www the Nature of Man, it is in the ſtricteſt and 
moſt proper Senſe unnatural ; this Word ex- 


preſſing that Diſproportion. Therefore inſtead 


of the Words Diſproportionate to his Nature, 
the Word, Unnatural, may now be put; 


this being more familiar to us : But let it be 
obſerved, that it ſtands for the ſame 58 5 
preciſely. | 

Now what is it anhin em dere fuck A 


'F; raſh Action unnatural ? Is it that he went a- 


gainſt the Principle of reaſonable and cool 
Self-love, conſidered meerly as a Part of his 
Nature? No: For if he had acted the con- 
trary Way, he would equally have gone a- 
gainſt a Principle, or Part of his Nature, 
namely, Paſſion or Appetite. But to deny 


- preſent Appetite, from Foreſight that the 
Gratification of it would end in immediate 


Ruin or extreme Miſery, is by no Means an 
unnatural Action: Whereas to contradict ot 
go againſt cool Self- Love for the ſake of ſuch 
Gratification, is ſo in the Inſtance before us. 
Such an Action then being unnatural; and 
its being ſo not ariſing from a Man's going 
againſt a Principle or Deſire barely, nor in 


going againſt that ag or Defire which 


Happens 
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happens for the preſent to be ſtrongeſt; it S Rx. 
neceſſarily follows, that there muſt be ſome II. 
other Difference or Diſtinction to be made 


between theſe two Principles, Paſſion and 
cool Self-love, than what I have yet taken 
Notice of. And this difference, not being 
a Difference in Strength or Degree, I call a 


Difference in Nature and in Kind. And 


fince, in the Inftance ſtill before us, if Paſſion 
prevails over Self- love, the conſequent Action 
is unnatural; but if Self-love prevails over 
Paſſion, the Action is natural: It is mani- 
feſt that Self-love is in Humane Nature a 
ſuperior Principle to Paſſion. This may 
be contradicted without violating that Na- 
ture; but the former cannot. S0 that, if 
ve will act conformably to the Oeconomy 
of Man's Nature, reaſonable Self- love mult 
Sovern. Thus, without particular confide- 
ration of Conſcience, we may have a clear 
Conception of the ſuperior Nature of one 
Inward Principle to another; and fee that 
there really is this natural Soperiority, quite 


diſtinct from Degrees of 1 and Prom 


lency. 
Lex us now take a View of the Nature 
of Man, as conſiſting partly of various Ap- 
"petites, Paſſions, Affections, and partly of 
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Sr RM. the Principle of Reflection or Conſcience; 


leaving quite out all Conſideration of the 


different Degrees of Strength, in which 


either of them prevail, and it will further ap- 
pear that there is this natural Superiority of 
one inward Principle to another, and that it 


is even Part of the Idea of Reflection or 


Conſcience. 
PAss loN or Appetite implies a direct 
ſimple Tendency towards ſuch and ſuch 


Objects, without Diſtinction of the Means by 


which they are to be obtained. Conſequent- 


ly twill often happen there will be a De- 
fire of particular Objects, in Caſes where 
they cannot be obtained without manifeſt 
Injury to others. Reflection or Conſcience 


comes in, and diſapproves the Purſuit of 


them in theſe Circumſtances; but the De- 
ſire remains. Which is to be obeyed, Ap- 


petite or Reflection? Cannot this Queſtion 
be anſwered, from the Oeconomy and Con- 
ſtitution of Humane Nature meerly, with 
out ſaying which is ſtrongeſt ? Or need this 


at all come into Conſideration ? Would 


not the Queſtion be intelligibly and fully 
anſwered by ſaying, that the Principle of 


Reflection or Conſcience being compared 


with the various Appetites, Paſſions, and 
Affections 


DU, pon Humane Nature. 
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Affections in Men, the former is manifeſtly 8 ERNI. 


ſuperior and chief, without regard to 


Strength? And how often ſoever the latter 


happens to prevail, it is meer Uſurpation; 
The former remains in Nature and in Kind 
its Superiour; and every Inſtance of ſuch 
Prevalence of the latter is an Inſtance of 
breaking in upon and Violation of the Con- 
ſtitution of Man. 


ALL this is no more than the Diſtine- 


tion, which every Body is acquainted with, 
between meer Power and Authority: Only 
inſtead of being intended to expreſs the 
Difference between what is poſſible, and 
what is law ful in Civil Government; here 
it has been ſhewn applicable to the ſeveral 


Principles in the Mind of Man. Thus that 


Principle, by which we ſurvey, and either 


approve or diſapprove our own Heart, 
Temper and Actions, is not only to be 
conſidered as what 1s in its turn to have 
ſome Influence; which may be ſaid of e- 
very Paſſion, of the loweſt Appetites : 
But likewiſe as being ſuperior ; as from its 
very Nature manifeſtly claiming Superiority 
over all others: inſomuch that you cannot 
form a Notion of this Faculty, Conſcience, 
without taking in Judgement, Direction, 


Super- 


II. 
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 ASERMON 


SAM. Superintendency. This is a conſtituent Part 
II. of the Idea, that is, of the Faculty itſelf: 
www And, to preſide and govern, from the very 


Oeconomy and Conſtitution of Man, be- 
longs to it. Had it Strength, as it had Right; 
Had it Power, as it had manifeſt Authority, | 
| it would abſolately govern the Word. 
TuIsò gives us a further View of the 
Nature of Man; ſhews us what Courſe of 
Life we were made for: Not only that our 
real Nature leads us to be influenced in ſome 
Degree by Reflection and Conſcience; but 
likewiſe in what Degree we are to be in- 
fluenced by it, if we will fall in with, and 
act agreeably to the Conſtitution of our 
Nature: That this Faculty was placed with- 
in to be our proper Governour; to direct 
and regulate all under Principles, Paſſions, 
and Motives of Action. This is its Right 
and Office: Thus ſacred is its Authority. 
And how often ſoever Men violate and rebel- 
liouſly refuſe to ſubmit to it, for ſuppoſed 
Intereſt which they cannot otherwiſe ob- 
tain, or for the ſake of Paſſion which they 
cannot otherwiſe gratify ; this makes no 
Alteration as to the natural Right and Office 
of Conſcience. 

LzrT 
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LE r us now turn this whole Matter ano- 'SERM. 
ow way, and ſuppoſe there was no ſuch II. 
thing at all as this natural Supremacy of Con- 
ſcience ; that there was no Diſtinction to be 
made between one inward Principle and 
another, but only that of Strength; ; and ſee 
What would be the Conſequence. e 
Cons iD Ex then what is the Latitude 
vad Compaſs of the Actions of Man with 
regard to Himſelf; his Fellow-Creatures and 
the Supreme Being? What are their Bounds, 
beſides that of our natural Power? With re. 
ſpe& to the two firſt, they are plainly no 
other than theſe: No Man ſeeks Miſery as 
fuch for himſelf; and No one unprovoked 
does Miſchief to Another for its own ſake, 
For in every Degree within theſe Bounds, 
Mankind knowingly from Paſſion or Wan- 
tonneſs bring Ruin and Miſery upon them- 
ſelves and others. And Impiety and Pro- 
phaneneſs, I mean, what every one would 
call ſo who believes the Being of God, have 
abſolutely no Bounds at all. Men blaſ- 
pheme the Author of Nature, formally and 
in Words renounce their Allegiance to their 
Creator. Put an Inſtance then with reſpect 
to any one of theſe three. Though we ſhould 


foppoſe prophane Swearing, and in * 
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SERM. that Kind of Impiety now mentioned, to 
II. mean nothing, yet it implies wanton Diſre- 
gad and Irreverence towards an Infinite 
Being, our Creator; and is this as ſuitable _ 
to the Nature of Man, as Reverence and 
dutiful Submiſſion of Heart towards that 
Almighty Being? Or ſuppoſe a Man, guilty 
of Parricide, with all the Circumſtances of 
Cruelty -which ſuch an Action can admit 
This Action is done in Conſequence 
of i its Principle being for the preſent ſtrongeſt ; 
And if there be no. Difference between in- 
ward Principles, but only that of Strength; 
the Strength being given, you have the 
whole Nature of the Man given, ſo far as it 
relates to this Matter. The Action plainly 
correſponds to the Principle, the Principle 
—_—_ in that Degree of Strength it was : It 
. therefore correſponds to the whole Nature 
of the Man. Upon comparing the Action 
and the whole Nature, there ariſes no Diſ- 
proportion, there appears no unſuitableneſs 
between them. Thus the Murder of a Fa- 
ther and the Nature of Man correſpond to 
each other, as the ſame Nature and an Act 
of filial Duty. If there be no Difference be- 
tween inward Principles, but only that of 
Strength ; we can make no Diſtinction be- 
tween 
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tween theſe two Actions, conſidered as the SH: 
Actions of ſuch a Creature; but in our II. 
cooleſt Hours muſt approve or diſapprove wv 


them equally : Than which nothing can be 
reduced to a greater Abſurdity, 


. T HE natural Supremacy of Reflection or 8 ERM. 
Conſcience being thus eſtabliſned; we may III. 
from it form a diſtin Notion of what is 


meant by Humane Nature, when Virtue is 
ſaid to conſiſt in following it, and Vice 1 in de- 
viating from it. 

As the Idea of a Civil Ca im- 
plies in it united Strength, various Subordi- 
nations, under one Direction, that of the 
ſupreme Authority; the different Strength 
of each particular Member of the Society 
not coming into the Idea; whereas, if you 
leave out the 9ibordination; the Union and 
the one Direction, you deſtroy and loſe it: 
So Reaſon, ſeveral Appetites, Paſſions and 
Affections, prevailing in different Degrees 


of Strength, is not that Idea or Notion of 


Humane Nature; but that Nature conſiſts 
in theſe ſeveral Principles conſidered as 
having a natyral Reſpe& to each other, in 


the ſeveral Paſſions being OP" ſubordi- 
nate 
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A SERMON 


Su RI. nate to the one ſuperior Principle of Reflec- 
III. tion or Conſcience. Every Bias, Inſtinct, 


Www Propenfion within, is a natural Part of our 


Nature, but nat the Whole: Add to theſe 
the ſuperior Faculty, whoſe Office it is to ad- 
juſt, manage and preſide over them, and 
take in this its natural Superiority, and you 
compleat the Idea of Humane Nature, And' 
as in Civil Government the Conſtitution is 
broken in upon, and violated by Power and 
Strength prevailing over Authority; ſa 
the Conſtitution of Man is broken in upon 
and violated by the lower Faculties or Prin- 

ciples within prevailing over that which is in 
its Nature ſupreme over them all. Thus, 
when it is ſaid by antient Writers, that Tor- 
tures and Death are not ſo contrary to Hu- 


mane Nature as Injuſtice ; by this to be ſure, 
; is not meant, that the Averſion to the former 


in Mankind is leſs ſtrong and prevalent than 
their Averſion the latter: But that the former 
is only contrary to our Nature conſidered 
in a partial View, and which takes in 
only the loweſt Part of it, that which 
we have in common with- the Brutes; 


. whereas the latter is contrary to our Nature, 


conſidered in a higher — as a Syſtem 
and 


Upon Humane Nature. 


and Conftitution, contrary to the whole Oe- S ERM. 
conomy of Man“. 


Av pb 


0 Every Man in his Phiſieal Nature is one individual ſingle 
Agent. He has likewiſe Properties and Principles, each of 
which may be conſidered ſeparately, and without Regard to 
the Reſpects which they have to each other. Neither of 
theſe are the Nature we are taking a View of. But it is the 
inward Frame of Man conſidered as a Sy/em or Conſtitution : 
Whoſe ſeveral Parts are united, not by a phyflcal Principle of 
Individuation, but by the Reſpects they have to each other; 
the chief of which is the Subjection which the Appetites, 
Paſſions, and particular Affections have to the one ſupream 
Principle of Neflection or Conſcience. The Syſtem or Con- 
ſtitution is formed by and conſiſts in theſe Reſpects and this 
Subjection. Thus the Body is a Sy//em or Conſtitution: So is 
a Tree: So is every Machine. Conſider all the ſeveral Parts 
of a Tree without the natural Reſpects they have to each 
other, and you have not at all the Idea of a Tree; but add 
theſe Reſpects, and this gives you the Idea. The Body may be 
impaired by Sickneſs, a Tree may decay, a Machine be out of 
Order, and yet the Syſtem and Conſtitution of them not to- 
tally diſſolved. There is plainly ſomewhat which anſwers 
to all this in the moral Conititution of Man. Whoever will 
conſider his own Nature, will ſee that the ſeveral Appetites, 
Paſſions, and particular Affections, have different ReſpeQs 
amongſt themſelves. They are Reſtraints upon, and are in 2 
Proportion to each other. This Proportion is juſt and perfect, 
when all thoſe under Principles are perfectly coincident with 
Conſcience, ſo far as their Nature permits, and in all Caſes 
under its abſolute and intire Direction. The leaſt Exceſs or 
Defe&, the leaſt Alteration of the due Proportions amongſt 
themſelves, or of their Co-incidence with Conſcience, though 
not proceeding into Action, is ſome Degree of Diſorder in: he 
moral Conſtitution. But Perfection, though plainly intelligi. 
ble and unſuppoſeable, was never attained by any Man. If the 
higher Principle of Reflection maintains its Place, and as much 
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SED 


Ap from all theſe things put together, 


nothing can be more evident, than that, ex- 


[ clufive of Revelation, Man cannot be con- 


ſidered as a Creature left by his Maker to 
act at Random, and live at large up to the Ex- 
tent of his natural Power, as Paſſion, Hu- 
mour, Wilfulneſs, happen to carry him; 
which is the Condition brute Creatures are 
in: But that from his Make, Conſtitution, or 


Nature, he is in the firifteft and moſt proper 


Senſe a Law to himſelf. He hath the Rule 
of Right within: What is wanting is only 


that he honeſtly attend to it. 


TAE Inquiries which have been made by 
Men of Leiſure after ſome general Rule, 
the Conformity to, or Diſagreement from 


which, ſhould denominate our Actions Good 


or Evil, are in many Reſpects of great Ser- 


vice. Vet let any plain honeſt Man, before 


he engages in any Courſe of Action, aſk 
himſelf, Is co I am going about Right, or 
| | is 


as it can correſts that Diforder, and hinders it from breaking 


out into Action, this is all that can be expected in ſuch a 
Creature as Man. And though the Appetites and Paſſions have 
not their exact due Proportion to each other; though they of. 
ten ſtrive for Maſtery with Judgment or Reflection; yet, 
fince the Superiority of this Principle to all others is the chief 
Reſpect which forms the Conſtitution, ſo far as this Superi- 


ority is maintained, the Character, the Man, is good, worthy, 
- virtuous. | 
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is it wrong? Is it Good, or is it Evil? I do SRRN . 
not in the leaſt doubt, but that this Queſtion III. 
would be anſwered agreeably to Truth and 


Virtue, by almoſt any fair Man in almoſt any 
Circumſtance. . Neither do there appear any 
Caſes. which look like Exceptions to this; but 

| thoſe of Superſtition, and of Partiality to 
ourſelves. Superſtition may perhaps be ſome- 
what of an Exception: But Partiality to our- 
ſelves is not; this being itſelf Diſhoneſty. 
For a Man to judge that to be the Equitable, 
the moderate, the right Part for him to 
act, which he would ſee to be hard, unjuſt, 
oppreſſive in another; this is plain Vice, 
and can proceed only. from rear Unfairneſs 
of Mind. 

B ur allowing that Mankind hath, the 
Rule of Right within himſelf, yet it may be 
aſked, * What Obligations are we under to 
« attend to and follow it?” I &- 9.4474 
has been proved that Man by his Nature is a 
Law to himſelf, without the particular diſ- 
tinct Conſideration of the poſitive Sanctions 
of that Law; the Rewards and Puniſhments 
which we feel, and thoſe which from the 
Light of Reaſon we have ground to believe, 
are annexed to it. The Queſtion then carries 


its own Anſwer along with it. Your Obli- 
: 0 gation 
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SERM. gation to obey this Law, is its being the 


III. 


aw of your Nature. That your Conſci- 


Wa ence 2 approves of and atteſts to ſuch a Courſe 


of Action, is itſelf alone an Obligation. 


Conſcience does not only offer itſelf to ſhew 
us the Way we ſhould walk in, but itlike- 
wiſe carries * own Authority with it, that 


5 is our natural Guide; the Guide aſſigned 
us by the Author of our Nature: It there- 


fore belongs to our Condition of Being, it 


is our Duty to walk in that Path, and follow 
this Guide without looking about to ſee whe- 
ther we may not Poffibly forlake chem with 
Impunity. : 

How vx R, let us hear hit i to be 
faid againſt obeying this Law of our Nature. 
And the Sum is no more than this. Why 


_ & ſhould we be concerned about any thing 
out of and beyond ourſelves? If we do 


* find within Ourſelves Regards to Others, 
* and Reſtraints of we know not how man) 
« different Kinds; yet theſe being Em- 


« barafſments, and hindering us from going 


it the neareſt Way to our own Good, why 


* ſhould we not endeavour to ſuppreſs and 
« get over them?” | 


Tnus People go on with Words, which, 


when applied to Humane Nature, and the 


Condition 


7 
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Condition in which it is placed in this Sz NIC. 
World, have really no Meaning. For does — 
not all this Kind of Talk go upon Suppoſi - 
tion, that our Happineſs in this World con- 
fiſts in ſomewhat quite diſtin from Re- 
gard to others; and that it is the Priviledge 
of Vice to be without Reſtraint or Confines 
ment? Whereas on the contrary, the En- 
joyments, in a Manner all the common En- 
joyments of Life, even the Pleaſures of 
Vice, depend upon tneſe Regards of one 
Kind or another to our Fellow Creatures. 
Throw off all Regards to others, and we 
ſhould be quite indifferent to Infamy and to 
Honour; there could be no ſuch Thing at 
all as Ambition; ; and ſcarce any ſuch thing 
as Covetouſneſs; for we ſhould likewiſe 
be equally indifferent to the Diſgrace of 
Poverty, the ſeveral Neglects and Kinds of 
Contempt which accompany this State; and 
to the Reputation of Riches, the Regard 
and Refſpect they uſually procure. Neither 
is Reſtraint by any Means peculiar to one 
Courſe of Life: But our very nature, ex- 
cluſive of Conſcience, and our Condition 
lays us under an abſolute Neceſſity of it. 
We cannot gain any End whatever without 
being confined to the proper Means, which 
1 19 


52 


. SERM. is often the moſt painful and uneaſy Con- 


III. 


finement. And in numberleſs Inſtances. a 


ORD preſent Appetite cannot be gratified without 


ſuch apparent and immediate Ruin and Mi- 


ſery, that the moſt diſſolute Man in the 
World chooſes to forego the Pleaſure, rather 


than endure the Pain. 
- Is the Meaning then, to indulge thoſe 
Regards to our | Fellow-Creatures, and ſub- 


mit to thoſe Reſtraints, which upon the 
- Whole are attended with more Satisfaction 


than Uneaſineſs, and get over only thoſe 


which bring more Uneaſineſs and Inconve- 


| nience than Satisfaction? ©** Doubtleſs' this 


, was our Meaning.” You have changed 


Sides then. Keep to this; be conſiſtent 


with yourſelves ; and you and the Men of 


Virtue are in general perfectly agreed. But 


let us take Care and avoid Miſtakes. Let it 
not be taken for granted that the Temper of 


Envy, Rage, Reſentment, yields greater De- 


light than Meekneſs, Forgiveneſs, Compaſ- 
ſion, and Good- will: Eſpecially when it is 
acknowledged that Rage, Envy, Reſent- 
ment, are in themſelves meer Miſery; 


and the Satisfaction ariſing from the Indul- 


gence of them is little more than Relief 
from that Miſery; whereas the Temper of 


Compaſſion 
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joyment. Let it not be taken for granted, 
that the Satisfaction ariſing from the Reputa- 


tion of Riches and Power, however ob-- 


tained, and from the Reſpect paid to them, 


is greater than the Satisfaction ariſing from 


the Reputation of Juſtice, Honeſty, Charity, 


and the Eſteem which is univerſally ac- 


knowledged to be their Due. And if it be 
doubtful which of theſe Satisfactions is the 


greateſt, as there are Perſons who think nei- 
ther of them very conſiderable, yet there 


can be no Doubt concerning Ambition and 
Covetouſneſs, Virtue and a good Mind, con- 
ſidered in themſelves, and as leading to dif- 
ferent Courſes of Life; there can, I ſay, 
be no doubt, which Temper. and which 
Courſe is attended with moſt Peace and Tran- 
quility of Mind, which with moſt Perplex- 
ity, Vexation and Inconvenience. And both 
the Virtues and Viczs which have been now 
mentioned, do in a Manner equally imply 
in them Regards of one Kind or another to 
our Fellow- Creatures. And with reſpect 
to Reſtraint and Confinement: Whoever 


will conſider the Reſtraints from Fear and 
1 Shame 


3 


Compaſſion and Benevolence is itſelf de- SER. 
lightful; and the Indulgence of it, by doing 
Good, affords new poſitive Delight and Eu- 


III. 
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SERM. Shame, the Diſſimulation, mean Arts of 
III. Concealment, ſervile Compliances, one or 
other of which belong to almoſt every 


Courſe of Vice, will ſoon be convinced 


that the Man of Virtue is by no Means upon 


a Diſadvantage in this Reſpect. How many 
Inſtances are there in which Men feel and 
own and cry aloud under the Chains of 
Vice with which they are enthralled, and 
which yet they will not ſhake off? How 


many Inſtances, in which Perſons mani- 


feſtly go through more Pains and Self-denial 
to gratify a vitious Paſſion, than would have 
been neceſſary to the Conqueſt of it? To 
this is to be added, that when Virtue is be- 
come- habitual, when the Temper of it is 


acquir'd, what was before Confinement 
ceaſes to be fo, by becoming Choice and De- 
| light. Whatever Reſtraint and Guard upon 


— may be needful to unlearn any un- 


natural Diſtortion or odd Geſture; yet, in 


all Propriety of Speech, natural Behaviour 


muſt be the moſt eaſy and unreſtrained. It 


is manifeſt that, in the common Courſe of 
Life, there is ſeldom any Inconſiſtency be- 
tween our Duty and what is called Intereſt: 
It is much ſeldomer that there is an Incon- 


ä fifteney between Duty and what is really 


Our 


Upon Humane Nature. 
our preſent Intereſt; meaning by Intereſt, SERM. 
Happineſs and Satisfaction. | Self-love then, III. 

though confined to the Intereſt of the preſent NY 

Word, does in general perfectly con- 
cide with Virtue; and leads us to one and 
the ſame Courſe of Life. But, whatever 
Exceptions there. are to this, which are muc 
fewer than they are commonly thought, all 
ſhall be ſet right at the final Diſtribution of 
things. It is a manifeſt Abſurdity to ſuppoſe 
Evil prevailing finally over Good, under the 
Conduct and Adminiſtration of a perfect 
Mind. 

Tu whole Argument, which I have 
been now inſiſting upon, may be thus ſum- 
med up and given you in one View. The 
Nature of Man is adapted to ſome Courſe 
of Action or other. Upon comparing ſome 
Actions with this Nature, they appear ſuit- 
able and correſpondent to it: From Com- 
pariſon of other Actions with the ſame Na- 
ture, there ariſes to our View ſome Unſuit- 
ableneſs or Diſproportion. The Correſ- 
pondence of Actions to the Nature of the 
Agent renders them natural: Their Diſpro- 
portion to it, unnatural. That an Action 

is correſpondent to the Nature of the A- 
gent, does not ariſe from its being agreea- 


E 4 ble 
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III. 
— 


| SzRM. ble to the Principle which happens to be 


SEN 


the ſtrongeſt: For it may be ſo, and yet be 
quite diſproportionate to the Nature of the 
Agent. The Correſpondence therefore, or 
Diſproportion, ariſes from ſomewhat elſe. 
This can be nothing but a Difference in Na- 
ture and Kind, altogether diſtinct from 
Strength) between the inward Principles. 
Some then are in Nature and Kind ſuperiour 
to others. And the Correſpondence ariſes 
from the Action being conformable to the 
higher Principle; and the Unſuitableneſs 
from its being contrary to it. Reaſonable 
Self-love and Conſcience are the chief or 
ſuperior Principles in the Nature of Man: 
Becauſe an Action may be ſuitable to this 


Nature, though all other Principles be vio- 


lated; but becomes unſuitable, if either of 


- thoſe are. Conſcience and Self- love, if we 


underſtand our true Happineſs, always lead 


us the ſame Way. Duty and Intereſt are 


perfectly coincident; for the moſt Part in 
this World, but intirely and in every In- 


Nance if we take in the future, and the 


whole; this being implied in the Notion 
of a good and perfect Adminiſtration of 
Things. Thus they who have been fo wiſe 
in their Generation as to regard only their 

| 9 


to the Injury of others, ſhall at laſt find, III. 
that he who has given up all the Advantages 
of the preſent World, rather than violate his 
Conſcience and the Relations of Life, has in- 
finitely better provided for himſelf, and ſe- 

cured his own Intereſt and Happineſs. : 


SERMON 
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own ſuppoſed Intereſt, at the Expence and SERM. 
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Tongue. 
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JAuEs i. 26. 


F any Man among you ſeem to be 1 
and bridlth not his Tongue, but deceiverh 
his own Heart, this Man's Religion is 
vain. 


HE Tranſlation of this Text would SprM. 
be more determinate by being more IV. 
literal, thus: F any Man among 
you ſeemeth to be religious, not bridling his 
Tongue, but deceiving bis own Heart, this 
Man's Religion is vain. This 8 
that the Words, but deceivetßh bis 
Heart, ate not put in Oppoſition to, = 


eth d be religious, but to, bridleth not bis 
Tongue, 
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60 ASERMON wpon the 
SE RM. Tongue. The certain determinate Meaning 
IV. of the Text then being, that he who ſeemeth 
to be religious, and bridleth not his 
Tongue, but in that particular deceiveth his 
own Heart, this Man's Religion is vain; we 
may obſerve ſomewhat very forcible and ex- 
preſſive in theſe Words of St. James. As if 
the Apoſtle had ſaid, No Man ſurely can 
make any Pretences to Religion, who does 
not at leaſt believe that he bridleth his 
Tongue: If he puts on any Appearance or 
Face of Religion, and yet does not govern 
his Tongue, he muſt ſurely deceive himſelf 
in that Particular, and think he does: And 
whoever is ſo unhappy as to deceive himſelf 
in this, to imagine he keeps that unruly Fa- 
eulty in due Subjection, when indeed he does 
not, whatever the other Part of his Life be, 
. his Religion is vain ; the Government of the 
Tongue being a moſt material Reſtraint 
Which Virtue lays us under: wont it no 
Man can be truly religious. 
IN treating upon this Suject, 1 will con- 
ſider, 
Nit, WN A x is the general Vice or Fault 
here referred to: Or what Diſpoſition in Men 
is ſuppoſed in Moral Reflections and Precepts 
concerning bridling the Tongue, 


Second. * 


Government of the Tongue. 


GI 


- Secondly, Wm x it may be ſaid of any 8RRN. 


one, that he has a due Government over 
bimſelf in this Reſpe&. : 
I. Now the Fault referred to, and; the 
Diſpoſition ſuppoſed, in Precepts and Re- 
flections concerning the Government of the 
Tongue, is not Evil-ſpeaking from Malice, 


IV. 
| 


nor Lying or bearing falſe Witneſs from 


indirect ſelfiſh" Deſigns. The Diſpoſition to 
theſe; and the actual Vices themſelves, all 
come under other Subjects. The Tongue may 
be employed about, and made to ſerve all the 
- Purpoſes of Vice, in tempting and deceiving, 
in Perjury and Injuſtice. But the Thing 
here ſuppoſed and referred to, is Talkative- 
neſs: A Diſpoſition. to be talking, abſtracted 
from the Conſideration of what is to be 
ſaid; with very little or no Regard to, or 
Thought of doing, either Good or Harm. 
And let not any imagine this to be a ſlight 
Matter, and that it deſerves not to have ſo 
great Weight laid upon it; till he has conſi- 


dered, what Evil is implied in it, and the 


bad Effects which follow from it, It is per- 


haps true, that they who are addicted to this 
Folly would chooſe to confine themſelves 


to Trifles and indifferent Subjects, and ſo 
intend only to be guilty of being imperti- 


nent: 


62 ASERMON wpon the 


SRM. nent: But as they cannot go on for ever 


IV. talking of Nothing, as common Matters 


— Will — afford a ſufficient Fund for perpe- 


tval continued Diſcourſe: when Subjects of 
this Kind are-exhauſted, they will go on to 
Defamation, Scandal, divulging of Secrets, 
their own Secrets as well as thoſe of others, 
any thing rather than be filent. They are 
plainly hurried on in the Heat of their Talk 
to ſay quite different Things from what they 
firſt intended, and which they afterwards 
wiſh unſaid; or improper things, which 
they had no other End in ſaying but only 
to afford Employment to their Tongue. 
And if theſe People expect to be heard and 
regarded, for there are ſome content meerly 
with talking, -they will invent. to engage 
your Attention: and, when they have heard 
the leaſt imperfect Hint of an Affair, they 
will out of their own Head add the Cir- 
cumſtances of Time and Place, and other 
Matters to make out their Story, and give 
the Appearance of Probability to it: Not 
that they have any Concern about being 
believed, otherwiſe than as a Means of be- 
ing heard. The Thing is, to engage your 
Attention; to take you up wholly for the pre- 
n — What Reflections will be made 

afterwards, 


Government of the Tongue. 


afterwards, is in Truth the leaſt of their SzrM. 


63 


Thoughts. And further, when Perſons, who IV. 


indulge themſelves in theſe Liberties of the wYV 
Tongue, are in any Degree offended with 
another, as little Diſguſts and Miſunder- 


ſtandings will be, they allow themſelves to 


defame and revile ſuch an one without any 
Moderation or Bounds ; though the Offence 
is ſo very flight, that they — would 
not do, nor perhaps wiſh him an Injury in 

any other Way. And in this Caſe the Scan- 
dal and Revilings are chiefly owing to Tal- 
kativeneſs, and not bridling their Tongue; 
and ſo eome under our preſent Subject. The 
leaſt Occaſion in the World will make the 
Humour break out in this particular Way, 
or in another. It is like a Torrent, which 
muſt and will flow; but the leaſt thing 
imaginable will firſt of all give it either this 
or another Direction, turn it into this or that 
Channel: Or like a Fire; the Nature of 


which, when in a Heap of combuſtible Mat- 


ter, is to ſpread and lay waſte all around; 
but any one of a thouſand little Accidents 


will occaſion it to break out firſt either in this 


or another particular Part. 
Tur Subject then before us, though i 
does run up into, and can ſearce be treat- 
9 ed 
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64 AS ER MON pon tbe 
SERM. ed as intirely diſtinct from all others; yet 


IV. it needs not be ſo much mixed or blend- 
ed with them as it often is. Every Facul- 


ty and Power may be uſed as the Inſtru- 
ment of premeditated Vice and Wickedneſs, 


meerly as the moſt proper and effectual 


Means of executing ſuch Deſigns. But if 
a» Man, from deep Malice and . Deſire of 
Revenge, ſhould meditate a Falſhood with 


a ſettled Deſign to ruin his Neighbour's Re- 
putation, and ſhould with great Coolneſs 
and Deliberation ſpread it; no- body would 


chooſe to ſay of ſuch an one, that he had 
no Government of his Tongue. A Man 
may uſe the Faculty of Speech as an In- 
ſtrument of Falſe · witneſs, Who yet has ſo 
intire a Command over that Faculty, as ne- 
ver to ſpeak but from F orethought and cool 
Deſign. Here the Crime is Injuſtice and 


Perjury: and ſtrictly ſpeaking, 1 no more be- 
longs to the preſent Subject, than Perjury 


and Injuſtice in any other Way. But there 
is ſuch a Thing as a Diſpoſition to be talk- 


ing for its own Sake; from which Perſons 
often ſay any thing, good or bad, of others, 
meerly as a Subject of Diſcourle, according 
to the particular Temper they themſelves 
| happen to be i in, and to 123 away the pre- 


ſent 


Government" of 165 Tongue. 6 5 


ſent Time. ; There! is likewiſe to be obſerved S RRR. 
in Perſons ſueh a ſtrong and eager Deſire of IV. 
engaging Attention to what they ſay, that — 
they will ſpeak Good or Evil, Truth or 
otherwiſe, meerly as one or the other ſeems 
to be moſt hearkened to: And this, though 
it is ſometimes joined, is not the ſame with 
the Deſire of being thought important and 
Men of Conſequence. There is in ſome 
ſuch a Diſpoſſtion to be talking, that an Of- 
fence of the ſlighteſt Kind, and ſuch as 
would not raiſe any other Reſentment, yet 
raiſes, if I may fo ſpeak, the Reſentment of 
the Tongue, puts it into a Flame, into the 
moſt ungovernable Motions, This Outrage, 
when the Perſon it reſpects is preſent, we 
diſtinguiſh in the lower Rank of People by a 
peculiar Term: And let it be obſerved, that 
though the Decencies of Behaviour are a little 
kept, the ſame Outrage and Virulence, in- 
dulged when he is abſent, is an Offence of 
the ſame Kind. But not to diſtinguiſh any 
further in this Manner : Men run into Faults 
and Follies, which cannot ſo properly be re- 
ferred to any one general Head as this, that 
they have not a due Goyerpment over their 
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SERM. 
IV. 


ww numberleſs Evils and Vexations in Life. It 


ASERM 9.N, ußon the 


An p this unreſtrained. Volubility and 
Wantonneſs of Speech is the Occaſion of 


begets Reſentment in him who is the Subject 


of it; ſows the Seed of Strife and Diſſenſion 


amongſt others; and inflames little Diſguſts 
and Offences, which if let alone would 
wear away of themſelves: It is often of 


as bad Effect upon the good Name of o- 


Fc as deep Envy or Malice: And, to ſay 
the leaſt of it in this Reſpect, it deſtroys 


and perverts a certain Equity of the utmoſt 
Importance to Society to be. obſerved; 

namely, that Praiſe and Diſpraiſe, a good 
or bad Character, ſhould always be beftowed; 
according to Deſert. The Tongue uſed 
in ſuch a licentious Manner is like a a Sword 
in the Hand of a Madman ; it is employed 
at random, it can ſcarce poſſibly do any 
Good, and for the moſt Part does a World 
of Miſchief; and implies not only great 
Folly and a trifling Spirit, but great Vitiouſ- 


neſs of Mind, great Indifference to Truth and 


 Fallity, and to the Reputation, Welfare, and 


Good of others. So much Reaſon is there for 


Chat St. James ſays of the Tongue, “ It is a 


Fire, a World of Iniquity, it 45 efileth the wwhole. 


Body 
Chap. iti, v. 6. 


Government of the Tangue. 


Bo ſetterh on Fire the Courſe of Nature, oaddet 


and is 117 en Fire of Hell. — is the IVI 
Faculty or Diſpoſition which we are require“) 


to keep a Guard upon: Theſe are the Vices 


and Follies it runs into, when not kept un- 


der due Reſtraint. e 
II. Wa SR EIN the due e. _ 
File Tongue confiſts, or when it may be faid 


of any one in à moral and religious Senſe 


that he Sr:idleth bis Tongue, I come now to 
conſider. „ | 
Tu x due and proper Uſe of any natural 
Faculty or Power, is to be judged of by ths 
End and Deſign for which it was given us. 
The chief Purpoſe, for which the Faculty 
of Speech was given to Man, is plainly 
that we might communicate our Thoughts 
to each other, in order to carry on the Af- 
fairs of the World; for Buſineſs, and for 
our Improvement in Knowledge and Learn - 
ing. But the good Author of our Nature 
defigned us not only Neceſſaries, but like- 
wiſe Enjoyment and Satisfaction, in that 
Being he hath graciouſly given, and in that 
Condition of Life he hath placed us in, 
There are ſecondary Uſes of our Faculties: 
They adminiſter to Delight, as well as to 
Neceſſity: And as they are equally adapted 
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68 ASERMON Oey 
SERM. to both, there is no Doubt but he intended 


IV. chem for our Gratification, as well as for the 
wo Support and Continuance of our Being. The 


ſecondary Uſe of Speech is to pleaſe and be 
entertaining to each other in Converſation, 
This is in every Reſpect allowable and 
right: It. unites Men cloſer in Alliances and 
Friendſhips; gives us a F ellow-feeling of the 
Proſperity and Unhappineſs of each other; 

and is in ſeveral Reſpects ſerviceable to Vir- 
tue, and to, promote good Behaviour in the 
World. And provided there be not too 
much Time ſpent in it, if it were conſidered 
only in the Way of Gratification and De- 
light, Men muſt have ſtrange Notions of 
| God and of Religion, to think that He can 
be offended with it, or that it is any way in- 
conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Virtue. But the 


' Truth is, ſuch ſort of Converſation, though 


it has no particular good Tendency, yet 
it has a general Good one: It is ſocial and 
friendly, and tends to promote Humanity, 
Good-nature and Civility. 

As the End and Uſe, ſo likewiſe the A- 
buſe of Speech, relates to the one or other 
of Theſe ; either to Buſineſs, or to Conver- 
ſation. As to the former; Deceit in the 
Management of Buſineſs and Affairs does 
not 


Government * the Tongue. 
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not properly belong to the Subject now be- SER 1. 
fore us: Though one may juſt mention that IV. 
Multitude, that endleſs Number of Words 


with which Buſineſs is perplexed : when 2 
much fewer would, as it ſhould ſeem, bet - 


ter ſerve the Purpoſe: But this muſt be left 
to thoſe who underſtand the Matter. The 


Government of the Tongue, conſidered as 


a Subject of itſelf, relates chiefly to Conver- 
ſation; to that Kind of Diſcourſe which 
ſpent in friendly 
And the 
Danger is, leſt Perſons entertain themſelves 


uſually fills up the Time 
Meeting gs, and Viſits" of -Civility. 


and others at the Expence of their Wiſdom 
and their Virtue, and to the Injury or Of- 
fence of their Neighbour. If they will ob. 
ſerve and keep clear of theſe, they may be 


as free, and eaſy, * Ne as n can | 


deſire. dM 1 n 
Tu x: Cautions to hs aloe for avakdbig 
theſe Dangers, and to render Converſation 


innocent and agreeable, fall under the fol- 


lowing ' Particulars : Silence; Talking of in- 
different Things; and, which makes up too 


great a Part of Converſation, Giving of Cha- 


racers, Speaking well or evil of others. 
Tu E wiſe Man. obſerves, that there is a 
Time to Nai and a Time to keep ow. 
* 


One 
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$8 & MN. One meets with People in the World, who 


4"S'£:k/M 0N pen the 


IV. ſeem never to have made the laſt. of theſe 


"vo Obſervation: And yet theſe great Talkers 


do not at all ſpeak from their having any 
thing to ſay, as every Sentence ſhews, but 
only from their Inclination to be talking, 
Their. Converſation is merely arr Exetciſe 
of the Tongue: No other humane: Faculty 
has any Share in it. It is ſtrange theſe Pere 
ſons can help reflecting, that unleſs they 
have in Truth a ſuperior Capacity, and are 
in an extraordinary Manner furniſhed for 
Converſation; if they are entertaining, it is 
at their own Expence. Is it poſſible, that 
it ſhould never come into People's Thoughts 
to ſuſpect, whether or no it be to their Ad- 
vantage to ſhew ſo very much of themſelves? 


O that you wund altagether [hold your 
Peace, and it ſhould be your Wiſdom &. 


Remember likewiſe there are Perſons who 
love fewer Words, an inoffenſive Bort of 
People, and who deſerve ſome 'Regard, 
though of too ſtill and compoſed Tempers 


for you. Of this Number was the Son of 


Sirach: For he plainly ſpeaks from Experi- 
ence, when he ſays, Hs Fils ꝙ Sand are 


to the Steps of the Aged, 2 be many 
| Hort 
* Job wil 


Government of the Tongue. 


when they are in Company with their Su- 
petiours of any Kind, in Years, Knowledge, 


and Experience; when proper and uſeful 


Subjects are diſcourſed of, which they can- 
not bear a Part in; khat theſe are Times for 
Silence: when they ſhould learn to hear, and 
be attentive; at leaſt in their turn. It is in- 
deed a very unhappy Way theſe People are 
in: They in a Manner cut themſelves out 
from all Advantage of Converſation, except 
that of being entertained with their own 


Talk: Their Buſineſs in coming into Com- 


pany not being at all to be informed, to hear, 
to learn; but to diſplay themſelves; or ra- 
ther to exert their Faculty, and talk without 
any Deſign at all. And if we conſider Con- 
verfation as an Entertainment, as ſomewhat 
to unbend the Mind; as a Diverſion from the 
Cares, the Buſineſs, and the Sorrows of Life; 
it is of the very Nature of it, that the Diſ- 
courſe be mutual. This, I ſay, is implied 
in the vety nôtion of what we diſtinguiſh by 


Converſation, or being in Company. At- 


tention to the continued Diſcourſe of one 


alone grows more painful often, than the 


Cares and Buſineſs we come to be diverted 


Fs from. 


Words to a quiet Man, But one would SERM. 
think it ſhould be obvious to every one, that IV. 
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ASERMON pon the 


SE RM. from. He therefore who impoſes this upon 
IV. us, is guilty of a double Offence; arbitrarily 
ST enjoining Silence upon all the reſt, and like- 


wiſe obliging them to this painful Attention. 
IA ſenſible theſe Things are apt to be 
paſſed over, as too little to come into a ſeri- 
ous Diſcourſe: But in Reality Men are obli- 
ged, even in Point of Morality and Virtue, 
to obſerve all the Decencies of Behaviour. 
The greateſt Evils in Life have had their 
Riſe from ſomewhat, which was thought of 
too little Importance to be attended to. 


And as to the Matter we are now upon, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to be conſidered. 


For if People will not maintain a due Go- 
vernment over themſelves, in regarding pro- 
per Times and Seaſons for Silence, but vill 
be talking ; they certainly, whether they de- 


ſign it or not at firſt, will go on to Scandal 


and Evil-ſpeaking, and divulging Secrets. 
Ix it were needful to ſay any thing fur- 
ther, to perſuade Men to learn this Leſſon of 


Silence; one might put them in mind, ho- 
inſignificant they render themſelves by this 


exceſſive Talkativeneſs: inſomuch that, if 


they do chance to ſay any Thing which de- 


ſerves to be attended to and regarded, it is 
e | loſt 
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Joſt in the Variety and rere which Peat, 


they utter of another Sort. teens} Eilat IV. 
TRE Occaſions of Silence then — — 8 8 
ous, and one would think ſnhould be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed by every Body: Namely, when 
a Man has nothing to ſay; or nothing, but 
what is better unſaid ; Better, either in re- 
gard to the particular Perſons he is preſent 
with; or from its being an Interruption to 
Converſation: itſelf ; or to | Converſation” of 
a more agreeable Kind.; ot better, laſtly, 
with regard to himſelf. I will end this Par- 
ticular with two Reflections of the wiſe ; 
Man: One of which, in the ſtrongeſt Man- 
ner, expoſes the ridiculous Part of. this Li- 
centiouſneſs of the Tongue; and the other, 
the great Danger and Viciouſneſs of it. 
When he that is a Fool walketh by the Way 
Side, bis Wiſdom faileth him, — he faith 
to every one that be is a Fool *, The other 
is, In the Multitude f Words there ame 
not Sin ＋. Ei: 2\f1 
As to the Government of the Tongne.l in 


reſpect to talking upon indifferent Subjects — 


After what has been ſaid concerning the due 
Government of it in reſpect to the Occaſions 
and Times for 8e there is little more 

neceſſar 7. 


9 kecleſ 1. 3. 


＋ Prov. x. 19. 
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Sx224; noceflary, than only to caution Men to be 
IV: fully fatisfied, — the Subjects are indeed 
„ — indifferent Nature; and not to ſpend 


tod much Time in Converſation of this 
Kind. But Perſons muſt be ſure to take 
heed; that the Subject of their Diſcourſe be 
at leuſt of un indifferent Nature: That it be 
no way: offenſive © to Virtue, Religion, or 
good Manners; chat it be not of a licentions 
diſſolute Sort, this leaving always ill Impref- 
ſiohs upon the Mind; that it be no way in- 
us or vexatious to others; and that too 
much Time be not ſpent this way, to the 
of thoſe Duties and Offices of Life 
which belong te their Station and Conditi- 
on ia the world. However, though there is 
not any Neceffity, that Men ſhould aim at be- 
ing important and weighty in every Sentence 
they ſpeak ? Vet fince uſeful Subjects, at leaſt 
df ſome Kinds, are as entertaining as others; 
u wife Man, even when he deſires to undend 
his Mind from Buſineſs, would chooſe that 
the Converfation might turn de — 
what inſtructive. 
Tux laſt Thing is, The Government of the 
Tongue as relating to Diſcourſe of the Af- 
fairs of others, and giving of Characters. 
Theſe are in a Manner the ſame: And one 
—_— «"o 3525.5 * can 


Gevernment: of the Tongue. 7 5 
can ſcarce call it an indifferent Subject, be- SxRIZ. 
cauſe. Diſcourſe upon it almoſt en IV. 
r eee 11 S 

Au p firſt of all, it were very mibeh t6 bo 
wiſhed that this did not take up ſo great a 
Part of Converſation; becauſe it is indeed a 
Subject of a dangerous Nature. Let any one 
conſider the various Intereſts, Competitions, 
and little Miſunderſtandings which ariſe a- 
mongſt Men; and he will ſoon ſee, that he is 
not unprejudiced and impartial; that he is 
not, as I mey ſpeak, neutral enough, to truſt 
himſelf with talking of the Character and 
Concerns of his Neighbour, in a free, care» 
leſs, and unreferved Manner. There is 
petually, and often it is not attended to, a 
Rivalſhip amongſt People of one Kind or 
another, in reſpect to Wit, Beauty, Learn- 
ing, Fortune, and that one Thing will inſen- 
fibly influence them to ſpeak to the Diſadvan- 
tage of others, even where there is no formed 
Malice or ill Deſign. Since therefore it is 
ſo hard to enter into this Subject without of- 
fending, the firſt Thing to be obſerved is, 
that People ſhould learn to decline it; to get 
over that ſtrong Inclination moſt have to be 
talking of the Concerns and . of 
aer Neighbour. 
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B v T ſince it is impoſſible that this Subject 
ſhould be wholly excluded Converſation ; 
and fince it is neceſſary that the Characters 
of Men ſhould: be known: The next Thing 
is, that it is a Matter of Importance what 
is ſaid; and therefore, that we ſhould be re- 
ligiouſiy ſerupulous and exact to ſay nothing, 6-5 
either good or bad, but what is true. I 
put it thus, becauſe it is in Reality of as 
great Importance to the Good of Society, 
that the Characters of bad Men ſhould be 
known, as that the Characters of good Men 
ſhould. People, who are given to Scandal 
and Detraction, may indeed make an ill uſe 
of this Obſervation: But Truths, which are 
of Service towards regulating our Conduct, 
are not to be diſowned, or even concealed, be- 
cauſe a bad Uſe may be made of them. This 
however would be effectually prevented, if 


theſe two Things were attended to. Fi, 


That, though it is equally of bad Conſequence 
to Society, that Men ſhould have either good 


or ill Characters which they do not deſerve; 
yet, when you ſay ſomewhat Good of a 


Man which he does not deſerve, there is 


no Wrong done him in particular; where- 


as, when you ſay Evil of a Man which he 


| does not — here is a direct formal In- 


jury, | 


Government of the Tongue. 
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jury, a real Piece of Injuſtice done him. SER I. 
This therefore makes a wide Difference; IV 
and gives us, in Point of Virtue, much greater 


Latitude in ſpeaking well than ill, of others. 
Secondly, A good Man is friendly to his 
Fellow-creatures, and a Lover of Mankind, 
and ſo will, upon every Occaſion, and often 


without any, ſay all the Good he can of 


every Body: But, ſo far as he is a good 
Man, will never be diſpoſed to ſpeak Evil of 
any, unleſs there be ſome other Reaſon for it, 
beſides barely that it is true. If he be charged 
with having given an ill Character, he will 
ſcarce think it a ſufficient Juſtification of 
himſelf to ſay it was a true one, unleſs he 
can alſo give ſome 8 Account how 
he came to do ſo: A juſt Indignation a- 
gainſt particular Inſtances of Villany, where 
they are great and ſcandalous; or to prevent 
an innocent Man from being deceived and 
betrayed, when he has great Truſt and Con- 
fidence in one who does not deſerve it. 
Juſtice muſt be done to every Part of a Sub- 
ject, when we are conſidering it. If there 
be a Man, who bears a fair Character in the 
World, whom yet ye know to be without 
Faith or Honeſty, to be really an ill 


Man; it muſt be allowed in general, that 
| we 


— — 5 
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SRRM. we ſhall do a Piece of Service to Soc 
IV. by letting ſuch an one's true Character b 
known. This is no more, than what we 
have an Inſtance of in our Saviour himſelf 3 
* though he was mild and gentle beyond Ex- 
ample. However, no Words can expreſs too 
ſtrongly the Caution which ſhould be uſed 
in ſuch a Caſe as this. 
Urox the whole Matter: If People 
would obſerve the obvious Occaſions of Si- 
lence, if they would ſubdue the Inclination 
to Tale-bearing, and that eager Deſire to en- 
age Attention, which is an original Diſeaſe 
in ſome Minds; they would be in little Dan- 
ger of offending with their Tongue; and 
would, in a moral and religious Senſe, have 
due Government over it, 
I wiLL conclude with ſome Precepts 
and Reflections of the Son of Sirach upon 
this Subject. Be ſtoiſt to hear : and, if thou 
7 Uuderſtanding, anſwer thy Neighbour , 
not, lay thy Hand upon thy Mouth. 
8 and Shame is in Talk. AI Man of 
an ill Tongue is dangerous in his City, and 
he that is raſh in his Talk _ be hated. 
A wiſe Man will bold bis Tongue, till be 
ſee Opportunity; but a Babler and a Fool 


will 
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will regard no Time. He that uſeth many SR RM. 
Words ſball be abborred; and he that taketh IV. 
to himſelf Authority therein, ſhall be hated, NV 

A back-biting Tongue hath diſquieted many, 

ſtrong Cities hath it b pulled down, and over= 15 
thrown the Houſes of great Men. The Tongue 1 
of a Man is his Fall; but if thou love bar 
thou Aa receive Unde fanding: 
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RO M. Xu. 15. 


Rejoyce with them that do rejoyce, and weep 
| with them that weep. 
VERY Man is to be conſidered in 
two Capacities, the Private and Pub- 
| lick; as defigned to purſue his own 
Intereſt, and likewiſe to contribute to the 
Good of others. Whoever will conſider, 
may ſee, that in general there is no Con- 
trariety between theſe; but that from the 
original Conſtitution of Man, and the Cir- 
cumſtances he is placed in, they perfectly 
coincide, and mutually carry on each o- 
ther. But, amongſt the great Variety of Af- 
fections or Principles of Action in our Na- 
ture, ſome in their primary Intention and 
Deſign ſeem to belong to the ſingle or pri- 
| „ vate, 
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S ERM. vate, others to the publick or ſocial Capa- 


V. 


' ar 


city. The Affections required in the Text 
of the latter Sort. When we rejoyce 
in the Proſperity of others, and compaſſi- 
onate their Diſtreſſes, we, as it were, ſubſti- 
tute them for ourſelves, their Intereſt for 
our own ; and have the ſame Kind of Plea- 
ſure in their Proſperity and Sorrow 1n their 
Diſtreſs, as we have from Reflection upon 
our own. Now there is nothing ſtrange 
or unaccountable in our being thus carried 
out, and affected towards the Intereſts of 
others. For; if there be any Appetite, or 


any inward Principle beſides Self-loye ; why 


may there not be an Affection to the Good 


of our Fellow-Creatures, and Delight from 


that Aﬀection's being gratified, and Uneaſi- 
neſs from Things going contrary to it? * 
* Or 


There being maniſeſtly this Appearance of Men's ſubſti- 
tuting Others for Themſelves, and being carried out and af- 
fected towards them as towards themſelves; ſome Perſons, 


who have a Syſtem which excludes every Affeclion to this 


Sort, have taken a pleaſant Method to ſolve it; and tell you it 
is not another you are at all concerned about, but your /e/F only, 
when you feel the Affection called Compaſſion, i. e. Here 
is a plain Matter of Fact, which Men cannot recoucile with 
the general Account they think fit to give of Things: They 
therefore, inſtead of that manifeſt Fact ſubſtitute another, 
which is recoacileable to their own Scheme. For does not 

| every 


upon Compaſſion. 83 
Or theſe two, Delight in the Proſperity SRE RM. 
of others and Compaſſion for their Diſtreſſes, V. 


G 2 he Ce 


every Body by Compaſſion mean, an Affection the Object of 
which is Another in Diſtreſs? Inſtead of this, but defigning to 


have it miſtaken for this, they ſpeak of an Affection or Paſſion, 19 
the Object of which is Ourſelves, or Danger to ourſelves, 1 
Hobbs deſines Pity, Imagination, or Fiction of future Calamity 8 a 
to ourſelves, proceeding from the Senſe (he means Sight or Know- | ji i 
ledge) of another Man's Calamity. Thus Fear and Compaſſion 1 
would be the ſame Idea, and a fearful and a compaſſionate 1 


Man the ſame CharaQer, which every one immediately ſees 
are totally different. Further, to thoſe who give any Scope bt 
to their Affections, there is no Perception or inward Feeling " 
more univerſal than this: that one who has been mercifut = 
and compaſſionate throughout the Courſe of his Behaviour, 


ſhould himſelf be treated with Kindneſs, if he happens to fall 
into Circumſtances of Diftreſs. Is Fear then or Cowardice 
ſo great a Recommendation to the Favour of the Bulk of 
Mankind? Or is it not plain, that meer Fearleſſneſs (and 
therefore not the contrary) is one of the moſt popular Qua- 
lifications ? This ſhews that Mankind are not affected to- 
wards Compaſſion as Fear, but as ſomewhat totally different. 
Nothing would more expoſe ſuch Accounts as theſe of the 
Affections which are favourable and friendly to our Fellow 
Creatures, than to ſubſtitute the Definitions which this Au- 
thor, and others who follow his Steps, give of ſuch Affections, 
inſtead of the Words by which they are commonly expreſſed- 
Hobbs, after having laid down that Pity or Compaſſion 
is only Fear for ourſelves, goes on to explain the Reaſon 
why we pity our Friends in Diftreſs more than others. Now 
ſubſtitute the Definition inſtead of the Word Pity in this Place, 
and the Inquiry will be, why we fear our Friends, Ic. which 
Words (ſince he really does not mean why we are afraid of 
them) make no Queſtion or Sentence at all. So that common 
Language, the Words to Compaſſionate, to Pity, cannot be ac- 
commodated to his Account of Compaſſion. The very join- 


ing 
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the laſt is felt much more generally than 


the former. Though Men do not univer- 
fally 


ing of the Words to pity our Friends, is a direct ContradiQtion 
to his Definition of Pity : Becauſe thoſe Words ſo joined, ne- 
ceſſarily expreſs that our Friends are the Objects of the Paſ- 
fion; whereas his Definition of it aſſerts, that Ourſelves (or 
Danger to ourſelves) are the only Objects of it. He might 
indeed have avoided this Abſurdity, by plainly ſaying what he 


is going to account for; namely, why the Sight of the Inno- 


cent, or of our Friends in Diſtreſs, raiſes greater Fear for our. 
ſelves than the Sight of other Perſons in Diſtreſs. But had 
he put the Thing thus plainly, the Fact itſelf would have been 
doubted ; that the Sight of our Friends in Diſtræſi raiſes in us 
greater Fear for ourſelves, than the Sight of others in Diſtreſs. 
And in the next Place it would immediately have occurred to 
every one, that the Fat now mentioned, which at leaſt is 
doubtful, whether true or falſe, was not the ſame with this 
Fact, which no- body ever doubted, that Th Sight of our Friends 
in Diſtreſs raiſes in us greater Compaſſion than the Sight of O- 
thers in Diſtreſs ; Every one, I ſay, would have ſeen that theſe 
are not the /ame, but tevo different Inquiries ; and conſequently, 
that Fear and Compaſſion are notthe ſame. Suppoſe a Perſon 
to be in real Danger, and by ſome Means or other to have for- 
got it; any trifling Accident, any Sound might alarm him, 
recall the Danger to his Remembrance, and renew his Fear : 
But it is almoſt too groſly ridiculous (though it is to ſhow an 


Abſurdity) to ſpeak of that Sound or Accident as an Object 


of Compaſſion ; and yet according to Mr. Hob4s, our greateſt 
Friend in Diſtreſs is no more to us, no more the Object of 
Compaſſion or of any AﬀeRion in our Heart : Neither the, 
one or the other raiſes any Emotion in our Mind, but only 
the Thoughts of our Liablenefs to Calamity, and the Fear of 
it; and both equally do this It is fit ſuch ſort of Accounts 
of Humane Nature ſhould be ſhown to be what they really 
are, becauſe there is raiſed upon them a general Scheme which 

er OS. Po | undermines 


Aon Compaſſion- 
ally rejoyce with all whom they - 


joyce, yet, accidental Obſtacles removed, 
they naturally - compaſſionate all in ſome 


undermines the whole Foundation of common Juſtice and 


Honeſty. See Hobbs of Hum Nat. c. g.F. 10. 
There are often three diſtin& Perceptions or inward Feel- 


ings upon Sight of Perſons in Diſtreſs : Real Sorrow and Con- 
cern for the Miſery of our Fellow. creatures; ſome Degree of 
Satisfaction from a Conſciouſneſs: of our Freedom from that 
Miſery ; and, as the Mind paſſes on from one thing to ano- 
ther, it is not unnatural from ſuch an Occaſion to reflect up- 
on our own Liableneſs to the ſame or other Calamities. The 
two laſt frequently accompany the firſt, but it is the firſt any 
which is properly Compaſſion, of which the Diſtreſſed are the 
Objects, and which directly carries us with Calmneſs and 
Thought to their Aſſiſtance. Any one of theſe, from various 
and complicated Reaſons, may in particular Caſes prevail 
over the other two; and there are, I ſuppoſe, Inſtances where 
the bare Sight of Diſtreſs, without our feeling any Compaſ- 
ſion for it, may be the Occaſion of either or both of the two 
latter Perceptions. One might add, that if there be really any 


| ſuch thing as the Fiction or Imagination of Danger to our- 


ſelves from Sight of the Miſeries of others, which Hobbs 
ſpeaks of, and which he has abſurdly miſtaken for the whole 
of Compaſſion ; if there be any thing of this Sort common 
to Mankind, diſtin from the Reflection of Reaſon, it would 
be a moſt remarkable Inſtance of what was furtheit from his 
Thoughts, namely, of a mutual Sympathy between each Par- 
ticular of the Species, a Fellow-feeling common to Mankind. 


It would not indeed be an Example of our ſubſtituting others 


for Ourſelves, but it would be an Example of our ſubſtituting 


85 


ſee re- SERM, 


4 


Ourſelves for Others. And as it would not be an Inſtance of 


Benevolence, ſo neither would it be any Inſtance of Self-love: 
For this Phantom of Danger to Ourſelves, naturally riſing to 
View upon Sight of the Diſtreſſes of Others, would be no more 
an Inſtance of Love to Ourſelves, than the Pain of Hunger is. 
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A SERMON 
SRM. Degree whom they ſee in Diftreſs; ſo far as 


they have any real Perception or Senſe 


of that Diſtreſs: Inſomuch that Words ex- 


preſſing this latter, Pity, Compaſſion, fre- 
quently occur, whereas we have ſcarce 
any ſingle one, by which the former is di- 
ingly expreſs d. Congratulation indeed 
anſwers Condolance: But both theſe Words 
are intended to ſignify certain Forms of 
Civility, rather than any inward Senſation 
or Feeling. This Difference or Inequality 
is ſo remarkable, that we plainly confider 
Compaſſion as itſelf an original, diſtin, 
particular Affection in Humane Nature; 
whereas to rejoyce in the Good of others, 
is only a Conſequence of the general Af- 


fection of Love and Good-will to them. 


The Reaſon and Account of which Matter 
is this: When a Man has obtained any par- 
ticular Advantage or F elicity, his End is 
gained; and he does not in that particular 
want the Aſſiſtance of another: There was 
therefore no need of a diſtinct Affection to- 


wards that Felicity of another already ob- 


tained; neither would ſuch Affection direct- 
ly carry him to do Good to that Perſon: 
Whereas Men in Diſtreſs want Aſſiſtance; 


| agd Compaſſion leads us directly to abſt 


them. 


upon Compaſſion. 


= 
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5 i # 


therd. The Object of the former is the pre- SER 


ſent Felicity of another; the Object of the 


latter is the preſent Miſery of another: It is 
eaſy to fee that the latter wants a particular 
Affection for its Relief, and that the former 
does not want one, : becauſe it does not want 
Aſſiſtance. And upon Suppoſition of a di- 
ſtinct Affection in both Caſes, the one nin 
reſt in the Exerciſe of itſelf, having no- 
thing further to gain; the other does not 
reſt in itſelf, but carries us on to * the 
Diſtreſſed. 

B u r, ſuppoſing theſe Affections 98 
to the Mind, porticularly the laſt ; Has not 

* each Man Troubles enough of his own ? 
« muſt he indulge an Affection which appro- 
e priates to himſelf thoſe of others? which 
<« leads him to contract the leaſt deſirable of 
ce all Friendſhips, Friendſhips with the Un- 


V. 
— 


c fortunate? Muſt we invert the known 


te Rule of Prudence. and chooſe to aſſoci- 


« ate ourſelves with the Diſtreſſed? Or al- 
« lowing that we ought, ſo far as it is in our 


« Power to relieve them, yet it is not bet- 


<« ter to do this from Reaſon and Duty? Does 
e not Paſſion and Affection of every Kind 
e perpetually miſlead us? Nay, is not Paſ- 
©« flon and Affection itſelf a Weakneſs, and 
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ASERMON 


Ser. © what a perfect Being muſt be entirely free 


V. 


« from?” Perhaps ſo: But it is Mankind I 


am ſpeaking of; imperfect Creatures, and 


who naturally, and from the Condition we 
are placed in, neceffarily depend upon each 
other. With reſpect to ſuch Creatures, it 


would be found of as bad Conſequence to 


eradicate all natural Aﬀections, as to be in- 


tirely governed by them. This would al- 


moſt ſink us to the Condition of Brutes; 
and That would leave us without a ſuffici- 
ent Principle of Action. Reaſon alone, 
whatever any one may wiſh, is not in Rea- 


lity a ſufficient Motive of Virtue in ſuch a 


Creature as Man; but this Reaſon joined 


with thoſe Affections which God has im- 
preſs d upon his Heart: And when Theſe are 


allowed Scope to exerciſe themſelves, but 
under ſtrict Government and Direction of 
Reaſon; then it is we act ſuitably to our 
Nature, and to the Circumſtances God 


has placed us in. Neither is Affection it- 
ſelf at all a Weakneſs; nor does it argue 


Defect, any otherwiſe than as our Senſes 
and Appetites do; They belong to our Con- 
dition of Nature, and are what we can- 
not be without, God Almighty is, to be 
ſure, unmoved by Paſſion or Appetite, un- 

changed 


upon Compaſſi on. 


in a Manner infinitely more perfect. Now, 
as it is an Abſurdity almoſt too groſs to be 
mentioned, for a Man to endeavour to 
get rid of his Senſes, becauſe the ſupreme 
Being diſcerns Things more perfectly with- 
out them; it is as real, though not ſo ob- 
vious an Abſurdity, to endeavour to eradi- 
cate the Paſſions he has given us, becauſe 
He is without them. For, ſince our Paſſions 
are as really a Part of our Conſtitution as 
our Senſes; ſince the former as really belong 
to our Condition of Nature as the latter; 
to get rid of either, is equally a Violation of 
and breaking in upon that Nature and Con- 
ſtitution he has given us. Both our Senſes 
and our Paſſions are a Supply to the Im- 
perfection of our Nature: Thus they ſhew 
that we are ſuch ſort of Creatures, as to 
ſtand in need of thoſe Helps which higher 
Orders of Creatures do not. But it is not 
the Supply, but the Deficiency; as it is not 


a Remedy, but a Diſeaſe. which is the Im- 


per fection. However, our Appetites, Paſſi- 
ons, Senſes, no way imply Diſeaſe: nor in- 
deed do * imply Deficiency or Imper- 
fection 


89 
changed by Affection: But then it is to be S ERNI. 
added, that he neither ſees, nor hears, nor V. 
perceives Things by any Senſes like ours; but WYY- 


90 ASERMON 
Sex. -feftion of any fort; but only This, that the 
V. Conſtitution of Nature according to which 

cod has made us, is ſach as to require them. 
And it is ſo far from being true, that a wiſe 
Man muſt entirely ſuppreſs Compaſſion, 
and all Fellow-feeling for others, as a 
Weakneſs; and truſt to Reaſon alone, to 
teach and enforce upon him the Practice 
of the ſeveral Charities we owe to our 
Kind; that on the contrary, even the bare 
Exerciſe of ſuch Affections would itſelf be 
for the Good and Happineſs of the World; 
and the Imperfection of the higher Princi- 
ples of Reafon and Religion in Man, the 
little Influence they have upon our Practice, 
and the Strength and Prevalency of contrary 
ones plainly require theſe Affections to be a 
Reſtraint upon theſe latter, and a Supply to 
the Deficiencies of the former. 

" Br/i, T n x very exerciſe itſelf of theſe Af- 
fections in a juſt and reaſonable Manner and 
Degree, would upon the whole increaſe the 
Satisfactions, and leſſen the Miſeries of Life. 

e the Tendency and Buſineſs of Vir- 
tue and Religion to procure, as much as 
may be univerſal Good-will, Truſt and 
Friendſhip amongſt Mankind. If this could 
be brought to Sora! and each Man en- 

joyed 


upon Compaſſion.  9Þ 
joyed the Happineſs of others, as every one SERM- 
does that of a Friend; and looked upon the V. 
Succeſs and Proſperity of his Neighbour, as 
every one does upon that of his Children 
and Family; it is too manifeſt to be in- 
ſiſted upon, how much the Enjoyments of 
Life would be increaſed. There would be 
ſo much Happineſs introduced into the 
World, without any Deduction or Inconve- 


nience from it, in Proportion as the Precept 
of  rejoycing with thoſe who rejoyce was univer- 9 ) 
fally. obeyed. Our Saviour has owned this ig 
Affection as belonging to our Nature, = 
in the Parable of the loft Sheep; and does | 
not think it to the Diſadvantage of a perfect 3 
State, to repreſent its Happineſs as capable 


of Increaſe, frm Reflection upon that of E 
others. 1 

Bu rT fince in Fs a - Crenthrs a8 Man, | 
Compaſſion or Sorrow for the Diftreſs of 
others, ſeems ſo far neceſſarily connected 
with Joy in their Proſperity, as that whoever 
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rejoyces in one muſt unavoidably compaffio- | 
nate the other; there cannot be that Delight - £1 
or Satisfaction, which appears to be ſo con- - 
ſiderable, without the Inconveniencies, what- | 1 
ever they are, of Compaſſion. = 
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ASERMON 


- Hows ve R,. without conſidering this 


V. Connection, theoe is no doubt but that more 
www” Good, than Evil, more Delight than Sorrow, 


ariſes from Compaſſion itſelf; there being 
ſo many Things which ballance the Sor- 
row. of it. There is firſt: the Relief which 
the Diſtreſſed. feel from this Affection in 
others towards them. There is likewiſe the 
additional Miſery which they would feel 
from the Reflection that no one commi- 
ſerated their Caſe. It is indeed true, that 
any Diſpoſition, prevailing beyond a certain 
Degree, becomes ſomewhat wrong; and 
we have ways of ſpeaking, which though 
they do not directly expreſs that Exceſs, 
yet, always lead our Thoughts to it, and 
give us the Notion of it. Thus, when Men- 
tion is made of Delight in being pitied, 
this always conveys to our Mind the Notion 
of ſomewhat which is really a Weakneſs : 
The Manner. of ſpeaking, I fay, im- 
plies a certain Weakneſs and Feebleneſs of 
Mind, which is and ought to be diſap- 
proved, But Men of the greateſt Forti- 
tude would in Diſtreſs feel Uneaſineſs, from 
knowing that no Perſon in the World had 
any ſort of Compaſſion or real Concern 


for them; and in ſome Caſes, eſpecially 
when 


upon Compaſſion. 


or any long and great Diſtreſs, doubtleſs, 


* 


when the Temper is enfeebled by Sickneſs 8 ERM. 


V. 


would feel a kind of Relief even from the 


helpleſs Good-will and ineffectual Aſſiſtances 
of thoſe about them. Over againſt the 
Sorrow of Compaſſion is likewiſe to be ſet 
a peculiar calm Kind of Satisfaction, which 
accompanies it, unleſs in Caſes where the 
Diſtreſs of another is by ſome Means fo 
brought home to ourſelves, as to become 
in a Manner our own; or when from 
Weakneſs of Mind the Aﬀection riſes too 
high, which ought to be corrected. This 
Tranquility or calm Satisfaction proceeds, 
partly from Conſciouſneſs of a right Af- 
fection and Temper of Mind, and partly 
from a Senſe of our own Freedom from the 
Miſery we compaſſionate. This laſt may 
poſſibly appear to ſome at firſt ſight faulty; 
but it really is not ſo. It is the ſame with 
that poſitive Enjoyment, which ſudden Eaſe 
from Pain for the preſent affords, ariſing 
from a real Senſe of Miſery, joined with a 
Senſe of our Freedom from it; which in all 
Caſes muſt afford ſome Degree of Satisfaction. 

T o theſe Things muſt be added the Ob- 
ſervation, which reſpects both the Affections 
we are conſidering; that they who have 


got 


how. —— — 
- 
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got over all Fellow-feeling for Others, have 


withal contracted a certain Callouſneſs of 
Heart, which renders them inſenſible to moſt 
other Satisfactions, but thoſe of the groſſeſt 
kind. 

Secondly, W 1T HO ur the Exerciſe of 
theſe Affections, Men would certainly be 
much more wanting in the Offices of Charity 
they owe to each other, and likewiſe more 
cruel and injurious, than they are at preſent. 

THE private Intereſt of the Individual 
would not be ſufficiently provided for by 
reaſonable and cool Self- Love alone: There- 
fore the Appetites and Paſſions are placed 
within as a Guard and further Security, 
without which it would not be taken due 


Care of. It is manifeſt our Life would be 


neglected, were it not for the Calls of 
Hunger and Thirſt, and Wearineſs; not- 


withſtanding that without them Reaſon 


would aſſure us, that the Recruits of Food 


and Sleep are the neceſſary Means of our 


Preſervation. It is therefore abſurd to ima- 


gine, that, without Affection, the ſame Rea- 


ſon alone would be more effectual to engage 
us to perform the Duties we owe to our 


Fellow- Creatures. One of this Make would 
be as defective, as much wanting, conſidered 
with 


upon Compaſſion. 


with reſpect to Society; as one of the SgrM., 


former Make would be defective, or want- 


n 


ſettled reaſonable We of 1 
to Mankind, is ſo prevalent and ſtrong in 
the Species, as that we may venture to 
throw off the under Affections, which are 
its Aſſiſtants, carry it forward and mark out 
rticular Courſes for it; Family, Friends, 
Neig hbourhood, the Diſtreſſed, our Coun- 
_T The common Joys and the common 
Sorrows, which belong to theſe Relations 
and Circumſtances, are as plainly uſeful to 
Society ; as the Pain and Pleaſure belonging 
to Hunger, Thirſt, and Wearineſs are of 
Service to the Individual. In Defe& of that 
bigher Principle of Reaſon, Compaſſion is 
often the only Way by which the Indigent 
can have Acceſs to us: And therefore to era- 
dicate this, though it is not indeed for- 
mally to deny them that Aſſiſtance which is 
their Due; yet it is to cut them off from 
that which is too frequently their only way 
of obtaining it. And as for thoſe who have 
ſhut up this Door againſt the Complaints of 
the Miſerable, and conquered this Affection 
in 
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SER. in themſelves ; - even theſe Perſons will be 


under great Reſtraints from the ſame Af- 
fection in Others. Thus a Man who has 


himſelf no Senſe of Injuſtice, Cruelty, Op- 


preſſion, will be kept from running the ut- 
moſt Lengths of Wickedneſs, by fear of 


that Deteſtation, and even Reſentment of 
Inhumanity, in many particular Inſtances of 


it, which Compaſſion for the Object, to- 


wards whom ſuch Inhumanity is exerciſed, 

excites in the Bulk of Mankind. And this 
is frequently the chief Danger, and the chief 
Reſtraint, which Tyrants and the great wy 


preſſors of the World feel. 


I general, Experience will ſhew, that as 


want of natural Appetite to Food ſuppoſes 
and proceeds from ſome bodily Diſeaſe ; 
ſo the Apathy the Stoicks talk of, as much 


ſuppoſes, or is accompanied with ſomewhat 
amiſs in the Moral Character, in that which 


is the Health of the Mind. Thoſe who for- 
merly aimed at this upon the Foot of Phi- 
loſophy, appear to have had better Succeſs 


in eradicating the Affections of Tenderneſs 
and Compaſſion, than they had with the 


Paſſions of Envy, Pride, and Reſentment: 


Theſe latter, at beſt, were but concealed, 
| and 


upon . Compaſſion 


and that imperfectly too. How far this Ob- Ser NN. 


ſervation may be extended to ſuch as endea- 


vour to 19 the natural 9 þ of their — 


5 4 4 


mine. But WES does "not appear any Cao 
pacity or Relation to be named, in which 
Men ought to be entitely deaf to the Calls of 
* unleſs the judicjal one is to be ex- 

cepted. | 1 
AN 45 to thoſe wha are commonly called 
the Men of Pleaſure, it is manifeſt that the 
Reaſon they, ſet up for Hardneſs of Heart, 
is to avoid being interrupted in their Courſe, 
by the Ruin and Miſery they are the Authors 
of : Neither are Perſons of this Character 
always the moſt free from the Impotencies 
of Envy and Reſentment. What may Men 
at laſt bring themſelves to, by ſuppreſſing” 
their Paſſions and Affections of one Kind, 
and leaving thoſe of the other in their full 
Strength? But ſurely it might be expected 
that Perſons who make Pleaſure their Study 
and their Buſineſs, if they underſtood what 
they profeſs, would reflect, how many of 
the Entertainments of Life, how many of 
thoſe Kind of Amuſements which ſeem pe- 
culiarly to belong to Men of Leiſure and 
H Education, 


. 


S Nu 


Education, they become inſenſible to by this 
acquired Hardneſs of Heart. 

'T SHALL cloſe theſe Reflections with 
bately mentioning the Behaviour of that Di- 
vine Perfon, who was the Example of all 
Perfection in Human Nature, as repreſented 
in the Goſpels mourning, and even, in a lit- 
teral Senſe, weeping over the Diftreſſes of his 
Creatures. 

Tux Obſervation already made, that, of 


che two Affections mentioned in the Text, 


the latter exerts itſelf much more. than the 


former ; that, from the Original Conſtitu- 
tion of Humane Nature we much more ge- 


nerall: 7 and ſenſibly compaſſionate. the Diſ- 
tteſſe than rejoice with the Proſpetous, 
requires to be particularly conſidered. This 


h Obſervation therefore, with the Reflections 


which ariſe out of it, and which it leads our 
Thoughts to, ſhall be the Subject of another 
Diſcourſe. 

Fo x the Concluſion of this, let me juſt 


take Notice of the Dang ger of over-great 


Refinements ; of going beſides or beyond 
the plain, obvious, firſt Apt cen of 
Thin, gs, upon the Subject of Morals and Re- 


ligion. The leaſt Obſervation will ſhow, 


bow little the Generality of 'Men are capable 
5 - 


apas Compaſſion. 


of 
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Speculations. Therefore Morality. and 8 PRA 


Religion muſt be ſome what plain and eaſy V. 
to be anderſtood : It muſt appeal to what WS 


we call plain common Senfe, as diſtinguiſhed 
from ſuperios Capacity and Improvement 
becauſe it appeals to Mankind. Perſons 
of ſupetiour Capacity and Improvement 
have often” fallen into Errors, which no 
one of meer common Underftanding could; 
Is it poflible that one of this latter Chas 
rafter could ever of himſelf have thought, 
that there was abſolutely no ſuch Thing 
in Mankind as Affection to the Good of 
others? ſuppoſe of Parents to their Chil- 
dren; or that what he feſt upon ſeeing a 
Friend in Diſtreſs, was only Fear for him- 
ſelf; or, upon Suppoſition of the Aﬀec- 
tions of. Kindneſs and Compaſſion, that 
it was the Buſineſs of Wiſdom and Virtue 
to ſet him about extirpating them as faſt 
as he could? And yet each of theſe mani- 
feſt Contradictions to Nature has been laid 
down by Men of Speculation, as a Diſco- 


very in moral Philoſophy ; which they, it 


ſeems, have found out through all the ſpe- 
cious Appearances to the contary. This 
Reflection may be extended further. The 
Extravagancies of Enthuſiaſm and Superſti- 

H 2 tion 
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SERm. tion do not at all lie in the Road of common 


V. 


Senſe; and therefore ſo far as they are 


5 original Miſtakes, muſt be owing to going 


beſide or beyond it. Now, ſince Inquiry and 
Examination can relate only to Things ſo 
obſcure and uncertain as to ſtand in need of 
it, and to Perſons who are capable of it; the 
proper Advice to be given to plain honeſt 
Men, to ſecure them from the Extremes 
both of Superſtition and Irreligion, is that of 
the Son of Sirach: In every good Work truſt 
thy own Soul; of clas 15 ble feeping of 4 the 
rome menags 


bed, l 23. 
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Preached the firſt _ 5 43 
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Rom. xii. 15. AK 


Rejoyee with them that do rejoyce, and weep” 
with them that Weep, 


H ERE is a much more exact Cor- 


apt to take Notice of. The inward Frame 
of Man does in a peculiar Manner anſwer 
to the external Condition and Circumſtances 
of Life, in which he is placed. This is a 
particular Inſtance of that general Obſerva- 
tion of the Son of Sirach: * All Things 
are double one againſt another, and God 
hath made nothing imperfect. The ſeveral 
rt and Aenne in 1 Heart of 

e eg Man, 

4 C Eeclus. Ali. de” | 


reſpondence between the natural VI. 
and . moral World, than. we are 
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A SERMON 


SRM. Man, compared with the Circumſtances of | 
| VI. Life in which he is placed, afford to ſuch 
as will attend to them, as certain Inſtances 


of final Cauſes, as any whatever which are 
more commonly alledged for ſuch: ſince 


thoſe Affections lead him to a certain deter- 


minate Courſe of Action ſuitable to thoſe 
Circumſtances; as (for Inſtance) Compaſ- 
fion, to relieve the Diftreſs'd. | And as all Ob- 
ſervations of final Cauſes, drawn from the 
Principles of Action in the Heart of Man, 


mY; wy with the Condition he is placed 


, ſerve all the good Uſes which Inſtances 
of final Cauſes in the material World about 
us do; and both theſe are equally Proofs of 
Wiſdom and Deſign in the Author of Na- 
ture: So the former ſerve to further good 
Purpoſes ; they ſhew us what Courſe of Life 
we are made for, what is our Duty, and in 
a peculiar Manner enforce upon us the Prac- 
tice of it, | 

SUupPos® we are capable of Happineſs 


and of Miſery in Degrees equally intenſe 


and extreme, yet, we are capable of the latter 
for a much longer Time beyond all Com- 
pariſon. We ſee Men in the Tortures 
of Pain for Hours, Days, and, excepting 
the ſhort Suſpenſions of Sleep, for Months 
together 


upon Compaſſion. 
together 
no Enjoyments of Life do, in Degree and 
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without Intermiffion ; to which SRRRI, 


VI. 


Continuance, bear any fort: of Proportion. 


And ſuch is our Make and that of the 
World about us, that any thing may be- 


come the Inſtrument of Pain and Sorrow 


to us. Thus almoſt any one Man is capable 
of doing Miſchief to any other, though he 
may not be capable of doing him Good: 

And if he be capable of doing him ſome 
Good, he is capable of doing him more 
Evil. And it is, in numberleſs Caſes, much 
more in our Power to leſſen the Miſeries 
of others, than to promote their poſitive 
Happineſs, any otherwiſe than as the 
former often includes the latter; Eaſe from 
Miſery occaſioning for ſome time the greateſt 
poſitive Enjoyment. This Conſtitution of 
Nature, namely, that. it is ſo much more 
in our Power to occaſion and likewiſe to leſſen 
Miſery, than to promote poſitive Happineſs, 
plainly required a particular Affection, to 
hinder us from abuſing, and to incline 
us to make a right uſe of the former Powers, 


7, e. the Powers both to occaſion and to 


leſſen Miſery; over and aboye what was ne- 
ceſſary to induce us to make a right Uſe of 
the latter Power, that of promoting poſitive 

H 4 Happineſs. 
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Sr RN. Happineſs: The Power we have over the 
VI. Miſery of our Fellow-creatures, to occa- 
* ſion or leſſon it, being a more important 


Truſt, than the Power we have of promoting 


their poſitive Happineſs ; the former requires 
and has a further, an additional Security and 
Guard” againſt its' being violated, beyond 
and over and above what the latter has. 
The ſocial Nature of Man, and general 
Good-will to his Spectes, equally prevent 
him from doing Evil, incline him to relieve 
the Diſtreſſed, and to promote the poſitive 
Happineſs of his Fellow-creatures : But Com- 
paſſion only reſtrains from the firſt, and 
carries him to the ſecond ; it hath nothing t: to 
do with the third. 

T E x final Cauſes then of POTEN are 
to prevent and to relieve Miſery. 

As to the former: This Affection may 
plainly be a Reſtraint upon Reſentment, 
Envy, unreaſonable Self-love; that is, upon 
all the Principles from which Men do Evil to 


one another. Let us inſtance only in Re- 


ſentment. It ſeldom happens, in regulated 
Societies, that Men have an Enemy ſo in- 
tirely in their Power, as to be able to ſati- 
ate their Reſentment with Safety. But if 


we were to put this Caſe, it is plainly ſup- 
— 


upon Compaſſion. 


poſable, that a Perſon might bring his S ERNI. 
Enemy into ſuch a Condition, as from VI. 


being the Object of Anger and Rage, to be 
come an Object of Compaſſion, even to 


himſelf, though the moſt malicious Man in 


the World: And in this Caſe Compaſſion 


would ſtop him, if he could ſtop with 
Safety, from purſuing his Revenge any far- 
ther. But ſince Nature has placed within 


us more powerful Reſtraints to prevent Miſ- 


chief, and ſince the final Cauſe of Com- 
paſſion is much more to relieve Miſery, let 
us go on to the a of it in "0 


View. 
As this World was not "TOE" to be 


a State of any great Satisfaction or high En- 
joyment; ſo neither was it intended to be a 
meer Scene of Unhappineſs and Sorrow. 
Mitigations and Reliefs are provided by the 
merciful Author of Nature, for moſt of the 


Afflictions in Humane Life. There is kind 


Proviſion made even againſt our Frailties; 
as we are ſo conſtituted that Time abun- 
dantly abates our Sorrows, and begets in us 
that Reſignment of Temper, which ought: 
to have been produced by a better Cauſe; 
a due Senſe of the Authority of God, and 


our State of Dependance. This holds in 


reſpect 
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SEER. reſpect to fat the greateſt Part of the Evils:of. 
VI. Life; I ſuppoſe, in ſome Degree, as to Pain 
nud Sickneſs. Now this Part of the Con- 
ſtitution or Make of Man, conſidered as 
ſome Relief to Miſery, and not as Proviſion 
for poſitive Happineſs, is, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
an Inſtance of Nature's Compaſſion for us; 
and every natural Remedy or Relief to Mi- 
ſery, may be conſidered in the ſame View. 
Bux ance, in many Caſes, it is very much 
in our Power to alleviate the Miſeries of 
each other; and Benevolence, though na- 
tural in Man to Man, yet is in a yery low 
Degree, kept down by Intereſt and Com- 
petitions ; and Men, for the moſt Part, are fo 
engaged in the Buſineſs and Pleaſures of the 
World, as to overlook and turn away from 
Objects of Miſery; which are plainly con- 
ſidered as Interruptions to them in their 
Way, as lIatruders upon their Buſineſs, 
their Gaiety and Mirth: Compaſſion is an 
Advocate within us in their Behalf, to gain 
che Unhappy Admittance and Acceſs, to 
make their Caſe attended to. If it ſometimes 
ſerves a contrary Purpoſe, and makes Men 
induſtriouſly turn away from the mi- 
ſerable, theſe are only Inſtances of Abuſe 
and Perverſion: For the End, for which the 
Affection 


hes Compaſſion. 


Affecion was given us, moſt certainly. is not b. 


to make us avoid, but to make us attend VI 
to the Objects of it. Aud if Men would 
only reſolve; to. allow thus mach to it; Is, " 
bring before their View, the View of th 

Mind, the Miſeries of their e 
tures; let it gain for them . that their, Caſe 
be conſidered; ; I am perſuaded it would 
not fail of gaining more, and that very few 
real Objects of Charity would paſs unreliev- 
ed. Pain and Sorrow and: Miſery have 
2 right to our Aſſiſtance: Compaſſion puts 
us in Mind of the Debt, and that we 
owe it to ourſelves, as well as to the Pi- 
ſtreſſed. For, to endeavour to get rid of 
the Sorrow of Compaſſion by turning from 
the Wretched, when yet it is in our Power 
to relieve them, is as unnatural, as to endea- 
vour to get rid of the Pain of Hun * 
keeping from the Sight of Food. IT 

cen do one with greater Succeſs than abs 
can the other, is no Proof that one is leſs a 


Violation of Nature than the other. Com- 


paſſion is a Call, a Demand of Nature, to 
relieve the Unhappy; as Hunger is a natural 
Call for Food. This Affection plainly gives 
the Objects of it an additional Claim to 
Relief and Mexey, over and above what 


Our 
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168 A4 SERMOo 
SER. our Fellow. creatures in common have to 
VI. our Good-will. Liberality and Bounty are 
* exceedingly commendable; and a particular 
Diſtinction in ſuch a World as this, where 
Men ſet themſelves to contract their Heart, 
and cloſe it to all Intereſts but their own. 
it is by no Means to be oppoſed to Mercy, 
but always accompanies it: The Diſtinction 
between them is only, that the former leads 
our Thoughts to a more promiſcous and un- 
diſtinguiſhed Diſtribution 'of Favours; to 
thoſe who are not, as well as thoſe who are 
neceſſitous; whereas the Object of Com- 
paſſion is Miſery. But in the Compariſon, 
and where there is not a Poſſibility of both, 
Mercy ie to have the Preference: The Affec- 
tion of Compaſſion manifeſtly leads us to this 
Preference. Thus, to relieve the Indigent 
and Diſtreſſed; to ſingle out the Unhappy, 
from whom can be expected no Returns 
either of preſent Entertainment or future Ser- 
vice, for the Objects of our Favours; to 
eſteem a Man's being friendleſs as a Recom- 
mendation; Dejection, and Incapacity of 
ſtruggling through the World, as a Motive 
for afliſting him; in a word, to conſider 
theſe Circumſtances of Diſadvantage, which 
are uſually thought a ſufficient Reaſon far 

Neglect 


UPOR :Compaſſion. 


Neglect and overlooking a Perſon, as a Mo- 15 


tire for helping him forward: This is the VI 
Courſe af Benevolence which Com paſſion 
marks out and directs us to: This is that 
Humanity, which is ſo peculiarly becomi 
our Nature and Circumſtances in this Was 
To theſe Conſiderations, drawn from the 
ature of Man, muſt . be added the Reaſon 
of the Thing itſelf we are recommending, 
which: accords to and ſhews the ſame. For, 
fince it is. ſo much more in our Power to 
leſſen the Miſery of our F ellow-creatures, 
than to promote. their poſitive Happineſs ; 
in Caſes where there is an Inconſiſtency, 
we ſhall be likely to do much more Good 
by ſetting ourſelves to mitigate the former, 
than by endeavouring to promote the latter, 
Let the Competition. be between the Poc 
and the Rich. It is eaſy, you will tay, 
to ſee which will have the Preference. 
True: But the Queſtion is, which ought 
to have the Preference? What Proportion 
is there, between the Happineſs produced 
by doing a Favour to the Indigent, and that 
produced by doing the ſame Favour to one 
in eaſy Circumſtances? It is manifeſt, that 
the Addition of a very large Eſtate to one who 


before had an Affluence, will in many In- 
ſtances 


* 8 


THT ue,” hilt our Nate; 2 6. the 
Volts of God within" us, catries us t6'the 
F$ercie' of Charity and Benevolence in the 
þ 7 Cotrgaifion” or "Metcy, 'preferdbly 
other Way” but we ald manifeſtly 
Gert much e Good done by the for- 
ther; or, if you wit allow me the Expre 
Hogs, there Mitery annihilated, and *Happi- 
tiefs created, If Charity ad Benevolence, 
and endeavouting to do Good to our Fel- 
ow-cteatures, be any thing, this Obſervation 
? lh to be | moſt ſeriouſly cotifider 
by alf 'who Have to beſtow. And it bold 
ak 1 Exuctneſb, when 4 
Ke Degrees of greater and Jeſs Indigenc\ 
_ through 7225 the various Ranks in Humane 
Ae: The Happineſs or Good produced not 
be ng in Proportion to what is beſtowed, 
but in Proportion to this Joined with the 
Need there was of it. 
Ix may perhaps be expected, that upon 
this Subject, Notice ſhould be taken of Oc- 
caſions, Circumſtances and Characters, 
which ſeem at once to call forth Affections 
of different Sotts: Thus Vice may be 
thought 


bje&t TU of h a0 abi 
: F 1 55 of Pity and of Laughter, 
"flow far this is "#triftly t true, I ſhall not in- 
quire; but only obſerve uf upon the Ap ppearance, 
ow "much f more humane it is to, yield a 


| rectly i in Favour of, and friendly 1 8 our 
| Fellow: creatures; ; and that there 1s, plainly, 
much Teſs Dang er of being led e by 
che e that by ns other. 5 * 
15 VT T, rovnithſtanding att that 1 6s be 8 berg 
A of Compa 

75 möſt ami le, "moſt becoming 
Nature, and moſt uſeful, to (4s Ward ; 
yet it muſt be dwned. "that « every Affection, 
as diſtinct from a Princi ple of N may 
riſe 5 br 4 and be Deiehd its juſt Propor- 
5 5 y means of this one carried. tc 
| 71 Ac shed bis Life is. Tubje 
to ck; more Uneaſineſs wan belongs to 
Bis Share: And in parti lar Inſtances, it 
may be int ſuch a Degree, as 


Op eck of it. But, as there are ſome who 1 up- 
on HE} ſet up for ſuppreſſing this Affec- 


tion itſelf as Weakneſs, there is alſo I know ' 


not what of Faſhion on this Side; and, 1 
ſome Means or other, the whole World a 
moſt 


give Sc Scope & to Affecki ions, Which are mo re din | 


bin 


to incapacitate 
him from affiſting the very Perſon who is the 


kr 
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Sera. moſt is run into the Extremes of Inſenũbiliey 

I. towards the Diſtreſſes of their F ellow-crea- 

' tures: 88 that general: Rules and Exhortas 

tiohs muſt always be on the other Side. 58 
Ap now to go on to the Ules we thould 

mike 'of the foregoing Reflections, "the fur- 

_ one they lead to, and the general 

einpet they have a Tendency to be 

17 in being that Ane Lean 

ip ſanted in the Nature of Man, tending 

to laden the Miſeries of Life, that particular 
Provilon made for abating its Sorrows, 
tmbre”than for increaſing its pe poſitive Hap= 
Pineſs, as before e this; may ſuggeſt 

to us, what ſhould, be our general Aim re- 
_ ourſelves, in our bn, ge. through | | 
this. World: Namely, to Aae chiefly 
to Alta Miſery, keep free from Uneaſineſs, 
1 5 and Sorrow, or to get Relief an | 
itigation of them; to propoſe to "our- | 
ſelves Peace and Tranquility of " Mind, 
rather than purſue after high Enjoyments. 
This is what the Conſtitution of Nature be- 
fore explaingd, marks out as the Courſe 
we ſhould follow, and the End we ſhould 
aim at. To make Pleaſure and Mirth and 
Jollity our Buſineſs, and be conſtantly hur- 
rying about after ſome gay Amuſement, ſome 


new 


 apon' me 


new Gratification of Senſe or Appetite, to Sun. 
thoſe who will conſider the Nature: of Man VI. 
and our Condition in this World, will ap- — 


pear the moſt romantick Scheme of Life that 
ever entered into Thought. And yet how 
many are there who go on in this Courſe; 
without learning better from the daily, the 
hourly Diſappointments, Liſtleſſneſs, and 
Satiety, which accompany this n 
Method of waſting away their Days? 
Tu x Subject we have been inſiſting * | 
on would lead us into the ſame kind of Re- 
flections, by a different Connection. The 
Miſeries of Life brought home to ourſelves by 
Compaſſion, viewed througli this Affection 
conſidered | as the Senſe: by which they 
are perceived, would beget in us chat Mo- 
deration Humility, and Soberneſs of Mind, 
which has been now recommended; and 
which peculiarly belongs to a Seaſon of 
Recollection, the only Purpoſe of which 
is to bring us to a juſt Senſe of Things, to 
recover us out of that Forgetfulneſs of our- 
ſelves, and our true State, which it is manifeſt 
far the greateſt Part of Men paſs their 
whole Life in. Upon this Account Solomon 
ſays, that it is better to go to the Houſe 
4 Mourning, | than to go-to the Houſe of 
I Feaſting. 


A SER MON 


Sus eben, 1. e. It is more to a Man's Advan- 


tage to turn his Eyes towards Objects of Diſ- 


— treſs, | to recall ſometimes to his Remem- 


brance the Occaſions of Sorrow, than to paſs 
all his Days in thoughtleſs Mirth and Gaiety. 
And he repreſents the wiſe as chooſing to 
frequent the former of theſe Places; to be 
ſure not for its own Sake, but becauſe by 
the ſadneſs of the Countenance the Heart is 
made better., Every one obſerves, how tem- 
perate and reaſonable Men are when humbled 
and brought low. by Afflictions, in compa- 
riſon of What they are in high Proſperity. 
By this voluntary Reſort to the Houſe of 
Mourning, which is here recommended, 
we might learn all thoſe uſeful Inſtructions 
which Calamities teach, without undergo-— 
ing them ourſelves ; wid grow wiſer and 
better at a more eaſy Rate than Men com- 
monly do. The Objects themſelves, which 
in that Place of Sorrow lie before our View, 
naturally give us a Seriouſneſs and Atten- 
tion, check that Wantonneſs which is the 
Growth of Proſperity and Eaſe, and lead 
us to reflect upon the Deficiencies of Hu- 
mane Life itſelf; that every Man, at his 
beſt Eflate, is altogether Vanity. This 
would correct the florid and gaudy Proſpects 
WANTED and 


er ompaſſane 1 


and Expectations which: we are too It to S ru. 
indulge, teach us to lower our Notions of VI. 
Happineſs and Enjoyment, bring them down 
to the Reality of things, to what is attain- | 
able, to what the Frallty of our Condition 
will admit of, which, for any Continuance, 
is only Tranquillity, Eaſe, and moderate Sa- 
tisfactions. Thus we might at once become 
Proof againſt the Cline? with which 
the whole World almoſt is carried away; Til 
fince it is plain, that not only what is called ni 
2: Life of Pleaſure, but alſo vicious Purſuits 3 
in general, aim at ſomewhat beſides and be- if 
yond theſe moderate Satisfactions. PR WH 
AN v as to that Obſtinacy and Wilfulneſs, 1 
which renders Men ſo inſenſible to the Mo- : i 
tives of Religion; this right Senſe of our- 
ſelves and of the World about us would 
bend the ſtubborn Mind, ſoften the Heart, 
and make it more apt to receive Impreſ- 
ſion: And this is the proper Temper in which 
to call our Ways to Remembrance, to re- 
view and ſet home upon ourſelves the Miſ- 
carriages of our paſt Life. In ſuch: a com- 
pliant State of Mind, Reaſon and Conſci- 
ence will have a fair Hearing; which is the 
Preparation for, or rather the Beginning of 
I 2 that 


„ 486- 


A SERMON, Sc. 


_ Ser, that Repentance, the outward: Show 2 which | 


VI. 


we all put on at this Seaſon. 


— Tah, Tux various Miſcrics M. Life 


5 0 lie before us whereever we turn our 
Eyes, the Frailty of this mortal State we are 


paſſing through, may put us in Mind that 


the preſent World is not our Home; that 
we are meerly Strangers and Travellers in 
it, as all our Fathers were. It is therefore to 
be. conſidered, as a foreign Country; in 

which our Poverty and Wants, and the in- 
ſufficient Supplies of them were deſigned to 
turn our Views to that higher and better 
State we are Heirs to: A State where will 
be no Follies to be overlooked, no Miſeries 
to be pitied, no Wants to be relieved; 
where the Affection we have been now 


1 treating of, will happily be loſt, as there will 


be no Objects to exerciſe it upon: For God 


Rail wipe away all Tears from therr Eyes, 

and there. foal be no more Death, neither 

Sorrow, - nor: Crying; neither ſhall there be 

any more Pain; for the former 9 Jodie are 
paſea e ing | 9: | 
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U, por the Charadter ef Balaam. 
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Let me —9 the Death. 777 the Righteous, pas) 
let my laſt End be like his. 


| Es E Words, taken alone, and 8ER M. 
© without reſpe& to him who fpoke VII. 
— them, lead our Thoughts immedi. VV 
ately to the different Ends of good and bad 
Men. For, though tlie Compariſon is not 
expreſs'd, yet it is manifeſtly implied; as is 

alſo the Preference of one of theſe Cha- 
racters to the other in that laſt Circum- 
ſtance, Death. And, ſince dying the Death 

of the Righteous or of the Wicked, ne- 


ceſſarily an Ay Men' s being righteous or 
1 : wicked, 
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118 A SERMON pon the 


SrRNM. wicked, 7. e. having lived righteou fly or 
VII. wickedly; a Compariſon of them in their 
Lives alſo might come into Conſideration 


from ſuch a ſingle View of the Words them- 
| ſelves. But my preſent Deſign is, to conſi- 
der them with a particular :Reference'or Re- 
ſpect to him who ſpoke them; which Re- 
ference, if you pleaſe to attend, you will 
ſee. And if what ſhall be offered to your 
Conſideration at this Time, be thought a 
Diſcourſe upon the whole Hiſtory of this 
Man, rather than upon the particular Words 
1 have read, this is of no Conſequence: It 
is ſufficient, if it afford Reflection of Uſe 
= Service to ourſelves. 
B Bu'T, in order to avoid Cavils-reſpeQing 


| this remarkable Relation in Scripture, either 


| that Part of it which vou have heard in 
the firſt Leſſon for the Day, or any other; 
let me juſt obſerve, that as this is not a Place 
for anſwering them, ſo they no way affect the 
following Piſcourſe; ſince the Character 
there given is plainly a real one in Life, he : 
ſuch as there are Parallels to. 

TAN Occaſion, of Balsa coming out 
of his own. Country into the Land of Moab, 
where he pronounced this ſolemn Prayer 
or Wiſh, he himſelf relates in the firſt 

Parable 


-Charafter of Balaam- 


Parable" or prophetick Speech, of Which it 8 RN. 


is the Concluſion. In which is a Cuſtom 


referr'd to, proper to be taken Notice of 


That of devoting Enemies to Deſtruction, 
before the Entrance upon a War with them · 
This Cuſtom appears to have prevailed 

a great Part of the World; for we bd i 


amongſt the moſt diſtant Nations. The 


Romans had publick Officers, to whom it 
belonged as a ſtated Part of their Office. 
But there was ſomewhat more particular in 


the Caſe now before us; Balaam being look-. 


ed upon as an extraordinary Perſon, whoſe 
Blefling or Curſe was 82 to be Oe 
| elfecual. 

IN order to engage the Reader Atten- 
tion to this Paſſage, the ſacred Hiſtorian has 


enumerated the preparatory Circumſtances, . 


which are theſe. Balaam requires the King 
of Moab to build him ſeven Altars, and to 
prepare him the ſame Number of Oxen and 


of Rams. The Sacrifice being over, he 


retires alone to a Solitude ſacred to theſe Oc- 


caſions, there to wait the divine Inſpiration 


or Anſwer, for which the foregoing Rites 
were i the Preparation.“ And God met 


119 


VII. 


9 Nw 
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ASER MON. upan the 


- ſh Balaam, and put a-Word in bis Mouth; up- 
VII. an receiving which, he returns back to the 
Altars; where was the King, who had all 


this While attended the Sacrifice, as appoint - 
ed; he and all the Princes of Moab ftand- 
ing, big with Expectation of the Prophet's 
Reply. And be took up his Parable and 
ſaid, Balak | the King of Moab hath brought 
me from Aram, aut of the Mountains of 
the Baſt, ſaying, come, . curſe me Facob, 
and came, defy Iſrael. How Pall 7 curſe, 
whom God hath not curſed? Or how: ſhall 
J defy, whom the Lord bath nat defied? 
For from the top of the Rocks I ſee bim, 
and from the I 1 7 burxe. him : „Lo, the 
People ſhall dwell alone, and Hal! not be 
reckoned. among the Nations. Who can count 
the Duſt of Jacob, and the Number of thy 
fourth Part of Iſrael? Let me die the Death 
Inn e ft Hud bt like 
1 Tis wenallary,; as you will ſee in abr pro- 
_ oreſs. of this Diſcourſe, particularly to ob- 
ſerve what he underſtood by Righteous.” And 
he himſelf is introduced in the Book of 


men + W 1 if by Reghteous. is 


INT 


Ver. 6 I Micah vi. 


Character of: Bal aam. \ . \ oY 12 1 


meant God, as to be ſure it is. 0 my Peo- SERM:. 

le, remember now what © Balak King of VII. 

Moab conſulted, and what -..Balaam. the Sn 
of Beor anſwered him from Sbittiim unto 
Gilgal. From the mention of Sbittim it 

is manifeſt, that it is this very Story which 

is here referred to, though another Part of 

it, the Account of which is not now extant; 

as there are many Qugqtations in Scripture 
2 Books which are not come down to 
me what - Balaam anſwered, 
that! y may - know. the Righteouſneſs - of the 

F 4 1, e. the Righteouſneſs; which God 
will accept. Bala demands, Wherewith 

Dall I come before the Lord; and bow my- 

ſelf before tbe bigb God? Shall I come be- 
fore him with Burni- Offerings, with Calues 

of a Near old? Will the Lord be pleaſed with 

thouſands of Rams, or with ten thouſands f 

Rivers of Oil? Shall I give my firſt-born 
for my Tranſgreſfion, the Fruit of my Body 

for the Sin of m/) Soul? Balaam 8 
him, He hath ſhewed thee, O Man, what 

is good: And what doth the Lord require 

of tbee, but to do juſtly, and to love Mer- 

, and to walk humbly. with thy God? 
Here is a good Man expreſſly characterized, 

KC diſtinct from a diſhoneſt, and a ſuperſti- 
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VII. 


tious Man No Words can more ſtrongly 
exclude Diſhoneſty and Falſeneſs of Heart. 


chan doing” Juflice, and loving Mercy : And 


both theſe, as well as walking — wih 
God; are put in Oppoſition to thoſe cere- 


monial Mathods of Recommendation, which 


Balak hoped might have ſerved" the Turn. 
From hence appears what he meant by the 
Men, whoſe Death he deſires to die. 
"Wrz THER it was his own Character 
ſhall now be enquired: And in order to de- 
termine it, we muſt take a View of his whole 
Behaviour upon this Occaſion.” When the 


; Elders of Moab came to him, though he 


appears to have been much allured with 
the Rewards offered, yet he had ſuch Regard 
to the Authority of God, as to keep the 
Meſſengers in Suſpenſe until he had con- 
ſulted his Will. And God ſaid to him. *, 
Thou ſhalt not go with them, thou ſhalt not 
curſe the People, for they are bleſſed, Upon. 
this he diſmifſes the Ambaſſadors, with an 
abſolute refuſal of accompanying them back 
to their King. Thus far his Regards to his 
Duty prevailed, neither does there any 
thing appear as yet amiſs in his Conduct. 
His Anſwer being reported to the King 


* Chap. xxii. 12. 
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of | Moab," a more ho - Embaſly @ Th 
immediately diſpatched, and greater PA, 
wards propoſed. Then the Tniquity of his VS 
Heart began to diſcloſe itſelf.” A thorough 
honeſt Man would without Heſitatioh Have | 
ted his former Anſwer,” that he cbuld 
not be guilty of ſo infamous a Proftitiition 
of the facred Character With which he Was 
inveſted, as in the Name of a Prophet to 
curſe thoſe: whom he Knew to be bleſſed; 
But inſtead of this, Which was the ly 
honeft Part in thieſe Circumſtances that lay 
before him, he defires the Princes of Moa 
to tarry that Night with hint alſo; and for 
the Sake of the Reward" Ueliberates, whe- 
ther by ſome Means or other he might not 
be able to obtain Leave to curſe. Na s 
do that, which had been before. revealed 5 
him to be contrary to the Will of God, 
which yet he refolves not to do without 
that Permiſſion. Upon which, as when this 
Nation afterwards rejected God from reign- 
ing over them, he gave them A King in his 
Anger; in the fame Way, as 1 from 
other Parts of the Narrat on, h gives Ba- 


laam the Permiſſion he deſired: 57 this is 
the moſt natural Senſe of the Words, Arri- 
ving in the Territories of Moab, and being 

received 
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8 ERM, received with particular Diſinction has the 
VII. King, and He repeating in Perſon the Pro- 
ww miſe of the Rewards he had before made 
to him by his Ambaſſadors: 1 He ſeeks, the 
Text ſays, by Sacriſices and. Enchantments; 
(what theſe, were is not to our Purpoſe) ta 
obtain Leave of God to curſe the People F 
keeping till his Reſolution, -- not to do it 
without that Permiſſion: J Which not being 
able to obtain, he had ſuch Regard to the 
Command of God, as to keep this Reſolu - 
tion to the laſt. The Suppoſition of his be- 
ing under a ſupernatural Reſtraint, is a meer 
Fiction of Phil : He is plainly repreſented 
to be under no other Force or Reſtraint, than 
the Fear of God, However, he goes on per- 
ſevering in that Endeavour, after he. had de- 
clared, that God bad not bebeld- Iniguity in 
Facob, neither bad be ſeen Perverſencſs in 
| Trael * 7, e. they were a Pegple of Virtue 
and Piety, ſo far as not to have drawn down, 
by their Iniquity, that Curſe which he was 
ſolliciting Leave to pronounce upon them. 
So that the State of Balagm's Mind was 
this : He wanted to do what he knew to be 
As wicked, e to the expreſs 
ee 


Ver. 212. % OE 


— cc. acc 


Character of Balaam. 


Command of God; he had inward Checks SE KNA. 
and Reſtraints; which he could not intirel7 VII. 


get over; he therefore caſts about for Ways 
to reconcile this Wickedneſs with his Duty, 


Ho great a Paradox ſoever this may appear, 


as it is indeed a Contradiction in Terms, it ig 
the very Acount which the ys ard gives 
| us 'of him. 

"Bot third is a more for rprizing Piece of 
Iniquity yet behind. Not daring” in his re- 
ligious Character, as a Prophet, to aſſiſt the 
King of Moab, he conſiders whether there 


might not be found ſome other Means of 
aſſiſting him againſt that very People, whom 


he himſelf by the Fear of God was reſtrain. 


ed from curſing in Words. One would 


not think it poſſible, that the Weakneſs, 
even of religious Self-deceit in its utmoſt Ex- 
ceſs, could have ſo poor a Diſtinction, ſo 
fond an Evaſion, to ſerve itſelf of. But 

ſo it was: And he could think of no other 


Method, than to betray the Children of 


Iſrael to provoke his Wrath, who was their 
only Strength and Defence. The Tempta- 
tion which he pitched upon, was that con- 
cerning which Solomon afterwards obſerved, 


that it had c down many wounded ; 7 | 


many firong Men had been ſlain by it 
| And 
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SgrM. And of which he himſelf was a 51 Example, 
VII, when hit Wives turned away bis Heart after 
' WV. ober:Geds. This ſucceeded: The People 


fin againſt God; and thus the Prophet's 
Counſel- brought on that Deſtruction, which 
he could by no Means be prevailed upon to 
abt with the religious Ceremony of Execra- 
tion, which the King of Moab thought would 
itſelf have effected it. Their Crime and 
Puniſhment are related in Deuteronomy *, 
and Numbers +. And from the Relation 
repeated in | Numbers (a), it appears, that 
| Balaam was the Contriver of the whole Mat- 
ter. It is alſo aſcribed to him in he. Revela- 
tion (ö), where he is ſaid to have taught Ba- 
lat to caſt a n «cds the e 
le, 
Tu is was the Man! this Bolan, 1 Gn 
| was the Man who deſired to die the Death 
of "the Righteous, and that his 1% End 
might be like bis: And this was the State 
of his Mind, when he 8 theſe 
Wards.” + 
80 chat the Object we have now before 


| ps is the moſt aſtoniſhing in the World : A 


very wicked Man, under. a deep Senſe of 


: 1 . Chap. ir. 1 Chap. 2xv. (a) Chap. xxxi. () Chap. i. 3 


Wickednels, and n the: Wages of VII 


Unrighteouſneſs, even when he had before — 


him a lively View of Death, and that ap- 
proaching Period of his Days, which ſhould 
deprive him of all thoſe Advantages for 
vrhich he was proſtituting himſelf; and 
like wiſe a Proſpect, whether certain or un- 
All this joined with an explicit ardent Wiſh, 
that, when he was to leave this World, he 
might be in the Condition of a righteous 
Man. Good God, what Inconſiſtency, what 
Perplexity is here! With what different 
Views of Things, with what contradictory 
Principles of Action, muſt ſuch a Mind be 
torn and- diſtracted ! It was not unthinking 
Careleſſneſs, by which he run on a ape 
in Vice and Folly, without ever making a 
ſtand to aſk himſelf what he was doing: 
No; he acted upon the cool Motives of In- 
tereſt and Advantage. Neither was he to- 
tally hard and callous to Impreflions of Re- 
ligion, what we call abandoned; for he ab- 
ſolutely denied to curſe Mrael. When Rea- 
fon aſſumes her Place, when convinced of 
his Duty, when he owns and feels, and is 
any under the Influence of the- divine 
| Authority; ; 
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Szxm. Authority; whilſt he is en = 
VII. Views to the Grave, the End of all- temporal 


WL Greatneſs; under this Senſe of Things, 


with the better Character and more deſira - 
ble State preſent full before him in his 
Thoughts, in bis Wiſhes, voluntarily to 
n the worſe What Fatality is here! 
Or how 'otherwiſe can ſuch a Character be 
explained? And yet, ſtrange as it may ap- 
pear, it is not altogether an uncommon. one: 
Nay, with ſome ſmall Alterations, and put 
a little lower, it is applicable, to a very con- 
ſiderable Part of the World. For, if the 
reaſonable Choice be ſeen and acknow- 
ledged. and yet Men make the unreaſonable 
one, is not this the ſame Contradiction; 
that very Inconſiſtency, which. W ſo 
unnccountable? 7 il 

To give ſome little Opening to fuck, cha- 
racters and Behaviour, it is to be obſerved 
in general, that there is no Account to be 
given in the Way of Reaſon, of Men's ſo 
ſtrong Attachments to the preſent World: 
Our Hopes and Fears and Purſuits are in De. 
grees beyond all Proportion to the known 
Value of the Things they reſpect. This may 

be ſaid without taking into Conſideration 
* and a future State; and when theſe 
| are 


6 para of Balzan. 


1 29 


are ebngered; the Diſproportion i is infinite- S ERM · 


ly heightened. * Now when Men go againſt * VII. 
their Reaſon, and contradict a more im 


ant Intereſt at a Diſtance, for one nearer, 


though of leſs Conſideration; if this be the 
Whole of the Caſe, all chat can be ſaid is, 
that ſtrong Paſſions, ſome kind of brute 
Force within, prevails over the Principle of 
Rationality. '- However, if this be with a 
clear, full and diftin&t View of the Truth of 
Things; then it is doing the utmoſt Violence 
to Themſelves,” acting in the moſt palpa- 


ble Contradiction to their very Nature. But if 


1 be any ſuch Thing in Mankind, as put- 


ting Half- deceits upon themſelves; which 


there plainly is, either by avoiding Reflection, 
or (if they do reflect) by religious Equivo- | 
cation, Subterfuges, and palliating Matters 
to themſelves; by theſe Means Conſcience 


may be laid aſleep, and they may go on in 


a Courſe of Wickedneſs with leſs Diſtur- -- 


bance. All the various Turns, Doubles, and 


Intricacies in a diſhoneft Heart, cannot be 


unfolded or laid open; but that there is 
ſomewhat of that Kind is manifeſt, be it to 


be called Self-deceit, - or by any other Name. 


Balaam had before his Eyes the Authority of 


God, abſolutely forbidding him what he, for 


K the 
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the Sake of a Reward, had e e 
clination to: He was likewiſe in a State of 
Mind ſober enough to conſider Death and his 
laſt End: By theſe Conſiderations he was 
reſtrained, firſt from going to the King of 


Moab; and after he did go, from curſing 


Noel But notwithſtanding this, there was 


great Wickedneſs in his Heart. He, could 


not forego. the Rewards of Unrighteguſneſs : 


He therefore firſt ſeeks for Indulgences;; and 
when theſe could not be obtained; he fins 
againſt the whole Meaning, End and Deſign 
of the Prohibition, — ng no Conſideration 

in the World could prevail with him to go 


wb the Letter of. And ſurely that impious, 


Counſel, he gave to Balak againſt the Chil- 
dren of 1/rael, was, dare in itſelf, a 
greater Piece of Wickedneſs, chan if he had 
curſed them in Words. 

Ir it be inquired what his Situation, his 


Hopes and Fears were, in reſpect to this his 


Wiſh : The Anſwer muſt be, that Conſci- 
ouſneſs of the Wickedneſs of his Heart 
muſt neceſſarily. have deſtroyed. all ſettled. 
Hopes of dying the Death of the Righteous © 
He could have no calm Satisfaction in this 
View of his laſt: End: Vet, on the other 
hand, it is r that thoſe partial Re- 

gards 


beep Hire from perfect Deſpair. 

Ut on the Whole, it is manifeſt that By. 
Jeon had the moſt juſt and true Notions: of 
God and Religion ; as appeats, partly from 
the original Story itſelf, and more plainly 
from the Paſſage in Micab; where he ex- 
plains Religion to confift in real Virtue and 


real Piety, expreſſly” diſtiaguiſhed from Su- 


perſtition, and in Terms which moſt ſtrongly 
_ exclude Diſhoneftly and Falſeneſs of Heart. 


Yet you ſee his Behaviour : He ſeeks Indul- 


genees for plain Wiekedneſs; which not 


_P 


being able to obtain, he gloſſes over that 


ſame Wickednefs, drefles it up in a new 
Form, in order to make it paſs off more 
eality with himſelf, That! is, he deliberately 
contrives to deceive and impoſe upon him- 


ſelf, im a Matter which he * ah of wy, 


utmoſt Importance. 
To bring theſe Obſervations home to 
e : It is too evident that many Per- 


ſons allow themſelves in very unjuſtifiable 


Courfes, who yet make great Pretences 


to Religion; not to deceive the World, 
none ean be ſo weak as to think this will 
paſs in our Age; but from Principles, Hopes, 
and F __ — God and a future State; 
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waſh to his APR now mentioned, might SEAM 
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Sr. and go on thus with a fort of Tranquil- 
VII. lity and Quiet of Mind. This cannot be 
WY upon a thorough Conſideration, and full 


Reſolution, that the Pleaſures and - Advan- 


tages they propoſe are to be purſued at all 


Hazards, againſt Reaſon, againſt the Law of 


God, and though everlaſting Deſtruction is 


to be the Conſequence. This would be do- 


ing too great Violence upon themſelves. 
No, they are for making a Compoſition 
with the Almighty. Theſe of his Com- 
mands they will obey : But as to others 
why they will make all the Atonements in 
their Power ; the ambitious, the covetous, 
the diſſolute Man, each in a Way which 
ſhall not contradict his reſpective Purſuit. 
Indulgences before, which was Balaams 
firſt Attempt, though he was not ſo ſucceſſ- 
ful in it as to deceive himſelf, or Atonements 
afterwards, are all the ſame. And here 

rhaps come in faint” Hopes that they may, 
and Half-reſolves that they will, one Tine or 
other, make a Change. 

BE SLIDES theſe, there are allo Perſons, 
who from a more juſt Way of conſidering 
Things, ſee the infinite Abſurdity of This, of 


| ſubſtituting Sacrifice inſtead of Obedience; 


there are Perſons far enough from Super- 
| ſtition, 


7 


- Chara&er of Balaam. 


a ſtition;” and not without ſome real Senſe of SERM. 
God and Religion upon their Minds; who = a 


yet are guilty of moſt unjuſtifiable Practices, 
and go on with great Coolneſs and Com- 
mand over themſelves. The ſame Diſhoneſty 
and Unſoundneſs of Heart diſcovers itſelf 
in Theſe another Way. In all common or- 
dinary Caſes we ſee intuitively at firſt View 
what is our Duty, what is the honeſt Part. 
This is the Ground of the Obſervation, that 
the firſt Thought is often the beſt. In theſe 
Caſes. Doubt and Deliberation is itſelf Diſ. 
huoneſty; as it was in Balaam upon the 

ſecond Meſſage. That which is called con- 
ſidering what is our Duty in a particular Caſe, 
is very often nothing but endeavouring to 
explain it away. Thus thoſe Courſes, which, 
if Men would fairly attend to the Dictates 
of their own Conſciences, they would ſee 
to be Corruption, Exceſs, Oppreſſion, Un- 
charitableneſs; theſe are refined upon 
Things were ſo and ſo circumſtantiated 
Great Difficulties are raiſed about fixing 
Bounds and Degrees: And thus every moral 
Obligation whatever may be evaded. Here 
is Scope, I ſay, for an unfair Mind to ex- 

ain away every moral Obligation to it- 
ſelf, Whether Men reflect again upon 
12 K 3 this 
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Senn. this internal Management and Artiſice, and 
VII. how explicit they are with themſelves, is 
92 220 another Queſtion. There are many Opera 


tions of the Mind, many Things paſs within, 
which we never reflect upon again; which 
a By-ſtander, from having frequent Oppor- 
tunities of obſerving us and our nnn 
may make ſhreiyvd Gueſſes alt. 
Tu Ar great Numbers are-in this Way of 
deceiving: themſelves is certain, There is 
ſcarce a Man in the World, who has intirely 
got over all Regards, Hopes and Fears, con- 
cerning God and a future State; and theſe 
Apprehenſions in the Generality; bad as we 
are, prevail in conſiderable. Degrees: Yet 
Men will and can be wicked, with Calm- 
neſs and Thought; we ſee they are. There 
muſt therefore be ſome Method of making 
it fit a little eaſy upon their Minds; which. 
in the Superſtitious, is thoſe Indulgences and 
Atonements before mentioned, and this 
Self-deceit of another kind in Perſons of 
another Character. And both theſe pro- 
ceed from a certain Unfairneſe of Mind, a 
peculiar inward Diſhoneſty; the direct con- 
trary to that Simplicity which our Saviour 
recommends, under the Notion of becoming 
bite Children, as 2 . Qualification 


for 


of Band. 


for ber "Eiteing into the Kingdom of SE Rör. 


Heaven e 


VII. 
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Men Aiffet in the Oburie of Life they prefer, 


And in their Ways 6f palliating and exeuſing 
their Vices to thefnſelves; yet all agree in 
be his "Thing, Geßting 10 die the' Dearb of 
the Rightrous.” This is ſurely remarkable. 
The Obſervation may be extended further, 
and put chüs: ven without determining 
What that is which we call Guilt! or Inno- 
tice, there is 'fio Man bat” Would chooſe, 
after having bad the Pleaſure or Advantage 
df a vitidus Action, to be free of the Guile 
of t, to be in the State of an innocent 
Man. This ſbews at leaſt the Diſturbante, 
und inipſieit Diſſatisfactien in Vice. If we 
enquife into the Grounds of it, we ſhall 
fl it proceeds partly from an ithinediate 
Senſe of having done Evil; and artly from 
anA pithefion, that this inward Senſe way 
doe ne Tie or ahother be ſeconded by 
higher Judgment, upon which our whole boy 
ing depends. Now to ſuſpend and drown this 
Senſe, and theſe Apprehenſions, be it by 
the Hurry of Buſineſs or of Pleaſure, or by _ 
Superſtition, or moral Equivocations, this is 
in a Manner one and the ſame, and makes 
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SxxxNN. no Alteration at all in the Nate of our 


1 


Caſe. Things and Actions are what they 


are, and the Conſequenges of them will be 


what they will be: Why then ſhould we de- 
fire to be deceived? As we are reaſonable 
Creatures, and have any Regard to ourſelves, 
we ought to lay theſe. Things plainly and ho- 


neſtly before our Mind, and upon this, act as 
you. pleaſe, as you think moſt fit; make that 


Choice and prefer that Courſe of Life, Which 
you can juſtify to yourſelves, and which fits 


/ eaſy. upon your o.n Mind. It will 


del appear, that Vice cannot be the 
Happineſs, but muſt upon the whole be 

the Miſery, of ſuch a Creature as Mag; a2 
Moral, an Accountable Agent. Sup perſti- 
tious Obſervances, Self- Deceit though 90 A 
more refined Sort, will not in reality at all 
mend Matters with us. And the Reſult of 
the whole can be nothing elſe, but that 


with Simplicity and F vines we keep Inno- 
. Cency, and take heed unto, the Thing that ts 
right; Uk FAS lone 15 e Prove * 
the laſt, 5 nt 
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7 83 "that. it 3 "ſed, Th 
Halt love. thy .. Neighbour. and hate thine 
Enemy: Bu. 1 ſay unto you, Love your 


e*% * 4 


Enemies, bleſs. them chat "curſe, , 4. 
A 8 0 them that hate You, and Pray = 
i them which Lathe ue e and per- 

cute You. A 21638 err AHSNN aN 


1 NCE ws Goodneſs ir in the Deity "IM 
is the Principle, from whence. the VII. 


& Univerſe was brought into Being, and 8 


- 


by which it is preſerved ; and fince genera 
Benevolence is the great Law of the whole 
moral Creation : It is a Queſtion which im- 
mediately occurs, Why had Man implanted 
in him 4 Principle, which appears the di- 
reel . 70 Benevolence Now the the 

oot 


x38 
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' SzrM.Foot upon which Inquiries of this Kind 


VIII. 


ſhould be treated is this : To take Humane 


wo Nature as it is, and tlie Circumſtahces in 


ture and tl 
of Action and Behaviour, reſpecting thoſe 


Circumſtances, any particulat Affection or 
"Paſſion leads us to. This I mention te diſtin- 


quiſitions of quite another Kind z namely, 


which it is placed as they are; and then con- 
ſider the Oorreſ pondence between that Na- 


ſtances or what Courſe 


guiſh the Matter now before ns frot Diſ- 


Why we are "not made more pere Cx. 


tures, or pimrd in better "Cireumfenites ? 
"Theſe being 
thatT know'of, any thing at all to dv With. 
God Almighty undoubtedly foreſaw the Diſ- 
orders, both natural and\moral, which would 
happen in this State of Things. I upon his 
e ſet ourſelves to ſearch. and Fe rich 5 wh 


Queſtions which we have hot, 


be did not ; prevent. them; We Thall 
| / "afraid, be in Danger of r. running into (ones 


what worſe. than impertinent Curiolity.. But 

this to examine, how far the Nature 
Which he hath given us hath a Reſpect to 
thoſe Circumſtances, ſuch as they are; Bo. 
far it leads us to act a proper part in ; 
plainly belongs to us: And ſuch. Tnquiries 
are in many * of excellent Uſe. Thus the 
FE Tg 


upon \Reſentinint 
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Thing to be conſidered is, not, Ny we were SERM. | 


* made of "ſuch a a Nature,” and plated in- 


fo harſh and Turbulent a Paffien" as Reſent- 
ment: But, taking our Nature and Conditi- 
on as being what they "We, "Why of for what 
End. ſuch-a Puſtion was given m: And this 
chiefly i in order to n N are the Abuſes 
on . 

Tu x Perſons who laid: aun for a Rule 
Thou —— be thy ' Neighbour and batt 
thine Enemy W thort Work with this 
Matter. ey did not, it ſeems,” erceiye 
any ching to be diſapproved in Hatred, more 
than in Good-will : And, according to their 
Syſtem of Morals, our Enemy was the pro- 
per natural Object of one of theſe Paſſions, 
as our Neighbour' was of the other of them. 
This was all they had to ſay, and all they 


VIII. 


» Circumſtances, as" ro” ' have no ned of © —_ 


ehouphe necdful to be faid; upon the Subjed, 


But this cannot be ſatisfactory; becauſe Ta- 
tred, Malice and Revenge, are directly con- 
trary to the Religion we profeſs, and to the 
Nature and Reaſon of the Thing itſelf. There- 


fore; ſince no Paſſion God hath endued us 


with can be in itſelf Evil; and yet ſince Men 


frequently indulge a Paſſion i in ſuch Ways and 


PT that at length it becomes quite a- 
nother 


L\SERMON: 
"os. nother Thing from what it was. . in 
III. our Nature; and thoſe Vices of Malice and 


Revenge in particular take their Occaſion 
” from the natural Paſſion of Reſentment; It 
will be needful to trace This up to its origi- 
ot, that we may ſee, What. it is in 1tſelf, 
Placed in our Nature by its Author ; from 
which it will plainly appear, For what Ends 
it was placed there. And when we know 
what the Paſſion. is in itſelf, and the Ends of 
it, we ſhall eafily ſee, Mbat are the.  Abuſes 
of it, in which Malice and. Revenge conſiſt 3 
and which are ſo ſtrongly forbidden in the 
Text, by the direct ne being com- 
es wats ef emo Kids 2 . 
and ſudden, or ae and deliberate. 
which, though a general Word, i is ; froquent- 
ly appropriated and confined to the particular 
Feeling, ſudden Anger, as. diſtin& from 
deliberate Reſentment, Malice and Revenge. 
In all theſe Words is uſually implied ſome- 
what vitious ; ſomewhat unreaſonable as to 
the Occaſion of the Paſſion, 'or. immoderate 
as tothe Degree or Duration of it. But that 
the natural Paſſion itſelf is indifferent, St. 
Paul has aſſerted in that Precept, Be ye angry 


an 


upon Reſentment: 


ing certainly this, Though ye be angry, fin not; 


yet here is evidently a Diſtinction made, be- 


and 'fn not : Which though it is by no S#xM. 


Means to be underſtood as an Encouragement VIII. 
to indulge ourſelves in Anger, the Senſe be- 


tween Anger and Sin; between the natural | 


Paſſion, and ſinful Anger. 


Sudden Anger, upon certain Occafios, 4 is 
meer Inſtinct: As meerly ſo, as the Diſpoſi- 


tion to cloſe our Eyes upon the Apprehen- 


ſion of ſomewhat falling into them; and no 
more neceſſarily implies any Degree of Reaſon. 


I fay, neceſſarily: For to be ſure haſty, as 
well as deliberate, Anger may be occaſioned 


by Injury or Contempt; in which Caſes 


Reaſon ſuggeſts to our Thoughts that Injury 


and Contempt, which is the Occaſion of 


the Paſſion: But I am ſpeaking of the for- 


mer only ſo far as it is to be diſtinguiſned 


from the latter. The only Way, in which 
our Reaſon and Underſtanding can raiſe An- 
ger, is by repreſenting to our Mind Injuſtice 
or Injury of ſome Kind or other. Now mo- 


mentary Anger is frequently raiſed, not 


only without any real, but without any ap- 
parent Reaſon; that is, without any Appear- 


ance of Iojury, s as diſtinct from Hurt or Pain. 


Epkeſ. iv. 26. 
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SRM. 
VIII. 


2 


A SERMON. 


It, cannot, 1 ſuppoſe, be thought that this 
Paſſion, in Infants ; in the lower Species of 
Animals; and which is often ſeen, in Men 
towards them; it cannot, I ſay, be i imagi- 
ned that theſe Inſtances of this Paſſion are the 

Effect of Reaſon: No, they are occaſioned 
by meer Senſation and Feeling. It is Op- 
poſition, ſudden Hurt, Violence, which na- 

turally excites. the Paſſion; and the real De- 
merit or Fault of him who offers that Vio - 
lence, or is the Cauſe of that Oppoſition or 


Hurt, does not in e e 


come into Thought. 

T R Reaſon and End, for which Man was 
mide thus liable to this Paſſion, is, that he 
might be. better qualifred to prevent, and like- 
wiſe (or perhaps chiefly) to reſiſt and defeat, 
ſudden Force, Violence and Oppoſition, con- 
fidered meerly as ſuch, and without Regard to 
the Fault or Demerit of him who is the Au. 
thor of them, - Yet, fince Violence may be 
confidered in this other and further View, 


_ as implying Fault; and ſince Injury, as diſtinct 


from Harm, may raiſe ſudden. Anger; ſud- 
den Anger may likewiſe accidentally ſerve 
to prevent, or remedy, ſuch Fault and Injury. 
But, conſidered as diſtinct from ſettled 

it ſtands in our Nature for Self-defence, and 
| | 2 * | not 


ao; Debris: 143 


ku for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice. - There SzzM- 
ly Caſes, and in the uncultivated VIII. 

Parts of the World, and, where regular Go. 

vernments are not formed, they frequently 

happen, in which there is no Time for Con- 

ſideration, and yet to be paſſive is certain, 

Deſtruction; in which, ſudden Reſiſtance is 

the only Security. 

Bor from This, deliberate apex. or 9 
ſentment is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed, as the 
4 is not naturally excited by, or intended 

4 meet Harm without Appearance 

rong or Injuſtice. Now, in order to 
25 as exactly as we can, what is the natural 
Ohject and Occaſion of ſuch. Reſentment 3 
let us reflect upon the Manner in which we 
are touched with 1 Reading, ſuppoſe, a feigned 
Story of Baſeneſs and Villany, properly 
worked up to move our Paſſions. . This im- 
mediately raiſes. Indignation, ſomewhat of a 
Deſire that it ſhquld be puniſhed. And chough 
the deſigned Injury be prevented, yet that it 
was, deſigned. is ſufficient.to raiſe; this inward 
Feeling.. Suppoſe the Story true, this inward, 
Feeling would be as natural and as juſt: 
And one may venture to affirm, that there 
is ſcarce a Man in the World, but would 
have it upon fame Occaſions. It ſeems in 
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VIII. 


8 a a 1 
ASE R MON 5 
SERM, ts olatinly' connected with a Senſe of Vit * 


and Vice, of moral Good and Evil. Supp oſe 
further, we knew both the Perſon who did, 1 


and who ſuffered the Injury: Neither would 
this make any Alteration, only that it would 


probably affect us more. The Indignation 


raiſed by Cruelty and 1 njuſtice, and the De. 


ſire of having it vaniſhed, which Perſons un- 


concerned would feel, is by no Means Ma. . 


lice. No, it is Reſentment againſt Vice and 


Wickedneſs: It is one of the common Bonds, 
by which Society is held together; a Fellow- 
feellng which each Individual has in Behalf 
of the whole Species, as well as of him- 
ſelf.” And it does not appear that This, gene- | 
rally ſpeaking, is at all too high amongſt | 
Mankind. Suppoſe now the Injury I have 


been ſpeaking of, to be done againſt our- 
elves; ; or thoſe whom we confider as our- 
ſelves. It' is plain, the Way, in which we 


ſhould be affected, would be exactly the ſame 
in Kind: but ĩt would certainly be in a higher | 
Degree, and leſs tranfient ; becauſe a Senſe 
of our own Happineſs and Miſery is moſt in- 
timately and always preſent to us; and 
from the very Conſtitution of our Nature, 
we cannot but have a greater Senſibility w_ 


and be more deeply intereſted, in, what con- 
cerns 


ſp gi natural to Mankind: Namely, a” 
eſentinent against Injury and Wickedneſs 
in genetal;.' and in a higher er Degree when 
towards ourſelves, in Proportion to the 
zreater Regard: which Men naturally have 
* themſelves, than for others,. F rom ow 
it appears, that it is not natural, but moral 
Evil; it is not Suffering," but Injury; which 
mies that Anger and Reſentment, whieh is of 
an Cohtinuance, - The natural Obje@'of it 
is not one, ho appears to the ſuffering Per- 
ſon to have been only the innocent Oeccaſion 
of Eis Pain or Loſs; but one, who has been 
iti a moral Senſe injurious either to ourſelves 
_ others. This is abundaritly confirmed by 
| what it is which heightens or leſ. 
255 1 9 namely, the ſame Which 
Tavates or leflens the Fault: Friendſhip 
and former Obligations, on one hand; or In- 
advertency, ſtrong Temptations and Miſtake, 
on the other. All this is ſo much undet- 
| ſtood by Mankind, how little ſoevet it be 
reflected upon, that a Perſon would be reck- 
onell quite diſtracted, who ſhould cooly te- 
ſent an Harm, which had not to himſelf the 


* * or e Men do 
indeed 


a 1 4c {Add cd Gove to be the Sexe 
whole of ch Paſſion” which is, properly VI. 


©. a 
VII. Gareleflpels; But when they expect. Obſera, 


vnc at their due, and ſo that Cateleſſaeſs is 


conſidered as faulty, It is likewiſe, true, that 
they gelegt more ſtrangly an Injury done, 
chan one which, though deſigned, was pre- 
vented, in Caſes here the Guilt. is perhap! 
the fame; The Reaſon however is, not. 
bare Pain or Loſk raiſes Reſentment, 8 5 
it gives a new, and, as I may ſpeak, 300i W 
Senſe of the, Injury ot Part, . According. 
to the natural Courſe gf the Palſions, $5 IS 
grees of Reſentment are in P 
only to the Degree of | 
tion in the injurious Perſon; bug, ia, pot⸗ 
tion to this, joined with the Degree a Foe 
Evi...deſigned or -premeditaded;; ſince 5 
lkewiſe comes in to make the Male 
greater or leſs. And the Evil and Harm 1 
yo! greater when they feel it, than. w 
they only reflect upon it: S0 therefore Ol | 
the Injury: And conſequently | the ; Reſent- 
ment will be greater. * N 
TA E natural Object or Occafion 1 ſe 
ded Reſentment then being Injury, as diſtind 
from Pain or Loſs, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
do prevent and to remedy ſuch 5555 and 
the 3 arifing from it, 18 the Tb 0 
2 | 10 


” 


faſtice and Crueſty: How it may be inno- 
cently employed and made uſe . al Pre- 
ſeutly be mentioned. 

Tur Account, which ha been : 


now giv 


ger is raiſed by, and was, .chiefly intended. to 
 preyentor remedy, mere Harm diſtinct from 
Injory + But that it may; be raiſed by Injgry, 
and may ſerve tos prevent or to remedy it; 


and then the , Occaſions and Effects of it are 


the fame, wjch the Occaſions and Effects of 
deliberate Anger. . But, they, are effentially 
au e in this, that the lattet is never 


ed by, Harm, diſtinct from Injury; 
anc 2 proper End is to remedy ot pre : 
vent only that Harm, which implies, l | 


ſuppoſed to imply, Injury, or moral 
Every one ſees that theſe, Obſervations. do 


preſſed the Courſe of their Paſſions and Aﬀec. 


tions, out of "Regard either to Intereſt or 
Virtue; or who; from Habits of Vice and 
Folly, have changed their Nature. But, I 
ſuppoſe, there can be no doubt but this, nom 


1 is the general Courſe of Reſent- 


4 # 2 ment, 


_ whiel this/Paſſion. . in Man. „ 
1.ĩ to be. conſidered as a Weapon, put into VIII. 
our; Hands by Nature, againſt, Injury, In- "YY 


Y yer bovielgo.. od. 0 


of mis Padjoo, is in brief, that ſuddem An- 


not relate to-thoſe, who have habitually "ſup. | 
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lar Habits of Life.” 
6. As to the Abuſes bf. 1 which 20 
to be obſerved may be in all different De- 

grees, the firſt which occurs is what is com- 
monly called Paſfon ; to which ſome Men 
are liable, in the ſame Way or others are to 
the Epilzpſe, or any ſudden particular Diſs 


_  prder. 7" This Diftemper ef che Mind ſeizes 


them upon the leaſt 'Ocealion” in the World; 
and perpetually without any teal Reaſon” at 
Ml; And by Means of it they are plainly; 
Every Day, Rae waking "Hour of their 
th liable and in Panger of 1 n= 
to the moſt extravag aft Outrages. 4 
leſs. boiſterous, but not of à leſs a | 
Kind, is Peeviſtneſs ;| which 1 mention with 
Pity, with real Pity to the unhappy Crea- 
tures, who, from their inferior Station, or 
other Circumſtances and Relations, are 
obli ged to be in che Way of, and to ſerve for 
| 1 75 to it. Both theſe,” for ought that 
1 can ſee, are one and the ſame Principle: 
But, as it takes Root in Minds of different 


Makes, it appears differently, and ſo is come 
to be diſtinguiſhed > different Names. That 
| which 


bn \ Reſentment. 8 


every Thing 
ſame Princi _ in a Temper of greater Force 


and ſtronger Paſſions, becomes Rage and 
Fury. In one, the Humour diſcharges itſelf 


charging... This is the Account of Paſſon 
and, Peeviſtomeſs, as diſtin& from each other, 


 and-appearing 
Objection againſt the Truth of it, that they 


are both to be ſeen ſometimes in one and che 
ſame Perſon. 


Wir reſpect to 1e Reſeutment, 


the chief Inſtances of Abuſe are: When, 
from Partiality to ourſelves, we imagine an 
Injury done us, when there is none: When 
repreſents it to us greater than 
5 it really, i is: When we fall into that exttava- 


at once; in the other, it is continually diſ- 


in different Perſons. It is no 


gant and monſtrous Kind of Reſentment, to- 


149 


* a more feeble Temper is Peevich- AI. 


neſs, and languidly diſcharges itſelf upon VII. 
Which comes in its Way; the 


\ 


— one Who has innocently been the Oc- 


caſion of Evil to us; that is, Reſentment 
upon Accguat of Pain or Inconvenience, with- 
out Injury; which is the ſame Abſurdity, as 
ſettled, Anger at a Thing that is inanimate : 
When, the. Indignation. . againſt Injury and 
juſtice riſes too. high. and i beyand Pro- 


| tic lar ill Action it is exer- 
e the parti E 5 8 


4 a 
\ 


- 1989 wow 


0 » —_— 
Srkl. cited open: Or E/ when Pain or Hafm of 
VIII. any Kind is inflicted" merely in Cos | 
and to gratify, chat Reſentment, though 
Paturally ! 82 4 2 9 22 # (| 4 "270 Ant 2 21 1 
IT Would be endleſs to Geſcend into and 
explain all the Peculiafities of Perverſeneſo 
wayward Hutnour; which might betraced 
up to this Füßen: But there is one Thing, 

which ſo general belongs to and acm. 

Panies all Frech and Abuſe ef it, a8 tore. 

* e being mentioned: a certain Determi- 
E and reſdlute Bent of Mind, not to 
be convinced or ſet tight ; though it be ever 
io plaid, that ther bis no” Ræaſdn for the Dil- 

exfire,” chät N was raiſed merely by Error 
or My a iderffidinng. In this there is d6ubt. 
eat Mixture of Pride; bat there 3s ” 
| what more*which I cannot oth ex 

; 2 vow that Refentment has taken Poſſeſs 
: Tg OHA E Temper umd of the Mind, and will 

| 10 r le ra Had. I Would be'tos minute, to 

| Wi re Whether — . Zmiore — 
vate Qbſtinacy * 2 1 

lar Manfier — Deg 5 


it, g 4 very f 
| belongs to the” Bulls or this Pane. 
| | nding” all threfe Abuſe 


— 
A 


v 7, butch 
11 10. joft Ih&$hation'againft'Crudlty an 
| Went one d ha „ 
2 8 *« which 


I -m rm ,-. . r = A r. 
4 
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- 2 p erer. i $i 
e Which the Author of our ae Aae Sex 


«vida? Are not” Erdelty, Infuſtice and VIE. 
«Wong, the natural Objefts of thas e. 
« nation? Sutely then it may one Way of 


other beinnoce ernployt t lem. 1 
True. Since therefore it is heceffry för hs 
very Subliltetice of the World, that Injuty; 
Injuſtice and Cruelty, tHould / 'be*puttifhed 
and fince Compaſſion, Which is 15 natural“ 
Mankind, would render that Execution 'of 
Juſtice exceedingly difficult and unieafy — Log 
dignation againſt Vice and Wiekedue 
da nd may be allowed to be, a Ballanee to that 
Weaknefs of Pity, and" allo” to any thing 
ele which would prevent the neceffiry Me- 
thods of Severity. Thoſe, who have nevkt 
thought upon theft Subjects, may perhaps not 
ſee the Weight of chis: But let us ſuppoſe a 
Perſon guilty of Martliet; of any other 'AEti- 
on of Cruelty,” and that Mankind had natu- 
rally no Tndignation againft fuch Wickedbelſs 
pros the Authors of it; but that every Body 
Was affected towards fuch a erimin in the 
fame Way, as towards ah innocent Man: 
 Compaſtjon, amongff other Things, would 
4 5 the Execution of Tante exceedingly 
3 painfol and'dificitt, and would oſten quite 
L And "notwithſtanding that the 
R | Principle 


3 


4; 8 e 0 N. 


pf Principle of Benevolence is denied by une; 
VIII and is really in a very low Degree, that Men 


e 


Meaſure inſenſible to the Happi- 


their Fellow creatures; yet they are 
. not a0 cg to their Miſery, but ate very 


plainly: is Occaſion for that Feeling which is 
raiſed by Guilt and Demerit, as a Ballance to 
that of Thus much may I think 
juſtly be allowed to Reſentment, i in the * 5 
eſt Way of Moral Conſideration. „ 
Tu good Influence which this Paſtion | 
has: in Fact upon the Affairs of the World, is 
obvious to every ones Notice. Men are 
plainly reſtrained from injuting their Fellow- 


| creatures by Fear of their Reſentment ;:and 


it is very happy that they are ſo, when they 

would not be reſtrained by a Principle of Vir. | 
tue. And after an Injury is done, and there is a 
Neceſſfity that the Offender ſhould be brought 
to Juſtice 37 the cool, Conſideration of Reaſon, 
that the, Security, and Peace of Society re- 
quires Examples of Juſtice ſhould be made, 
' might indeed be ſufficient to procure Laws 
to de enacted; and, Sentence paſs'd : But is it 
that cool Reflection in the injured Perſon, 
which, for the moſt Part, brings the Offended 


to Jaſtice ? Or is it not Reſentment and In- 
dignation | 


* wk... 


moved. with it: Inſomuch that there 7 


uon 5 zuin 2 15 3 

Jignation againſt the. Injury and the Author Sg. 
of it? Lam afraid there is no Doubt, Which VI. 
is commonly the Caſe. This however is to 
be conkidered as 4 good Effect, notwi ichſtand- 
ing it were much to be wiſhed that Men 
Would act from a better Le ple, Reaſon and 
cool Reflection. 

TAE Account now given "of the Paſfion | 
of Reſentment, as diſtin from all the Abuſes 
of it, may ſuggeſt to our ee the fol- 
lowing Reflections 

Hoh That Vice is indeed of ill: deſert, and 
muſt finally be puniſhed. | Why ſhould Men 
diſpute concerning the Reality of Virtue, and 
whether it be founded in the Nature of 
Things, which yet ſurely is not Matter of 
| Queſtion z but why ſhould this, I ay, be diſ- 
puted, when every Man carries about him 
this Paſſion, which affords him Demonſtra- 
tion, that the Rules of Juſtice and Equity are 
to be the Guide of his Actions? For every 
Man naturally feels an Indignation upon ſee- 
ing Inſtances of Villany and Baſeneſs, and 
therefore cannot commit the ſame without. 
being ſelf-condemned, 

Secondly, That we ſhould learn to be cau- 
tious leſt we charge God fooliſhly, by aſegi 
ins 28 to "0 or the Nature he * 3 


4 0 . 
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. yen us; which, is owing wholly & our on 
Abuſe of it. " Men ap, * of, the Dege. 
ing to f b 55 Ras us it ; 
but Human Nature, conſidered as the divine 
Workmanſhip, ſhould methinks be treated | 
as ſacred : For in the Image, of Go 4 made Ee 
Man. That Paſſion, from whence Mean take 
Occafion to run into the dreadful Vices of 
Malice and Revenge; even That Paſfon, AS. 
implanted in our Nature .by God, i is not only 
175590 but a erous Movement of 

Mind, 1 is in itſelf, and in its Original, n 
more than Indign ation againſt Toju and 
Wickedneſs : That which is the only ate: 
mity in the Creation, and che only reaſona- 
| ble Object of Abhorrence and Dillkc. How 
manifold Evidence have we of the divine 
* iſdom and Goodneſs, when. even Pain in 
the natural World, and the Paſſion, we have 
| been,, now confidering . in * Moral a, come 
out Inſtances; of it ns 
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77 540 ve N that 17 bath been as” this 
195 lade thy Neighbour, and. hate thine 
ien But. 1 Jay unto you, . Love your 

Dienten, bleſs them , that. curſe you, T 
* God to them that hate you, and Pt for 
© them which. d 4 uh. You an * 


e ou.” 


w . ce Mick; hid foreſaw the Irre 
"FA? larities and dee both wes 1 2 
aud moral, Which” would ap pen in 
chis State of Things; He bath 9 04 
made ſome Proviſion againſt them, by. gn 

us fevera Paſfions and Affection, whic 

ariſe from, or whoſe Objects are thoſe Difor- 
— Of "this Soft ate Feat, Refentment, 
ration” and others; of which there OP 
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256 FASERMON n 
Sr RM. be no Occaſion or Uſe in a perfect State: But 
IX. in the preſent we ſhould be expoſed to greater 
ww Inconveniences, without them; though there 
are very conſiderable ones, which they them- 
| ſelves are the Occaſions of. They are In- 
cumbrances indeed, but ſuch as we are obli- 
ged to carry about with us, through this ya- 
rious Journey of Life: Some of them as a 
Guard againſt the violent Aſſaults of others, 
|» and in our own Defence; ſome. in Behalf of 
others; and all of them to put us upon, and 
help to carry us through a Courſe of Behavi- 
our ſuitable to our Condition, in Nefault of 
| that Perfection of Wiſdom and Virtue, which 
would be in all Reſpects our better Security. 
Tx Paſſion of Anger orReſentment hath 
already been largely treated of. It hath been 
ſhown, that Mankind naturally feel ſome 
Emotion of Mind, againſt Injury and Injuſtice, 
whoever are the Sufferers by it; and even 
though the injurious Deſign be prevented 
from taking Efce. Let this be called Anger, 
Indignation, Reſentment, or by whatever 
Name any one ſhall chuſe; the Thing itſelf is 
underſtood, and is plainly natural. It has like- 
wiſe been obſerved, that this natural Tndigna- 
tion is generally moderate and low enough in 
Mankind, in each e Man, when the 
| Injury 


Injury which excites it, doth not aſſect himſelf, 8æ x Nr. 
or one whom he conſiders as himſelf. There- IX. 
fore the Precepts 
Enemies, do not relate to that general In- 
dignation againſt Injury and the Authors of 
it, ” but to this Feeling, or Reſentment when 
raiſed by private or ' perſonal Injury. But no 
Man could be thought in earneſt, who ſhould 
aſſert, that, though Indignation againſt In- 
jury, when Others are the Sufferers, is inno- 
eent and juſt; yet the ſame Tndignation 

againſt it, when we ourſelves are the Suf- 
ferers, becomes faulty and blameable. Theſe 
Precepts therefore cannot be underſtood to 
forbid This in the latter Caſe, more than in 
the former. Nay they cannot be underſtood 
to forbid this Feeling in the latter Caſe, tho 
raiſed to a hi gher Degree, than in the for- 
mer: Becauſe, as was alſo obſerved further, 
from the very Conſtitution of our Nature, 
we cannot but have a greater Senſibility to 
What Concerns ourſelves. Therefore the Pre- 

cepts in the Text, and others of the like Im- 
port with them, muſt be underſtood to forbid 
only the Exceſs and Abuſe of this natural 
3 in Caſes of perſonal and private In- 
| The chief Inſtances of which Exceſs 
and Abuſe * likewiſe been already re- 
marked; 
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to forgive, and to lobe aur HV. 
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IX. 
oo 


4 S* R D upon 
n ar all of them, excepting that of 
Retaliation, do ſo plainly in the very Terms 
expreſs. ſomewhat unreaſonable, diſproporti- 
onate and abſurd, as to admit of no Pu 
or Shadow of Juſtiſi cation. 

B v y ſiace Cuſtom and falſe Honour 3 are 
— the Side of Retaliation and Revenge; when 
the Reſentment is natural and juſt ; and Rea- 
ſons are ſametimes offered in Juſtification of 
Revenge in theſe Caſes; and ſince Love of 


dur Enemies is thought #00 hard. a Saying to 
be obeyed; I will ſhew the ahſolure una 


ſome Nefacrions, which may ve a more direct 
and immediate Tendency.ts beget in us a right 
eee cg eee 


fulneſs of the former; The Obligations aue are 


under ſo the latter; And then proceed to 


Us, 
in ſhowing: the Unlayfulneſs of Revenge, | 


it is not my preſent Deſign to examine what 


is alledged in Favour of it, from the Tyranny 
of Cuſtom and falſe Honour, but only 
to conſider the Nature and Reaſon of hs 
Thing - itſelf ; which ought to have pre- 
vented, -and - ought peach to pc Ginny 
Thing of that-Kind, | 


Hi, Let us begin with the Suppoſition of 


T hat being innocent, which i is OE for, 


and 


Furg ewe .of - Injuries. 159 
which Bull be ſhewn. to. be altogether SERM; 
vicicus, 1220 ſition that we were allowed 

| 2 2 and ſee what would 
Malice or Relent- 


as to beget the ſame Paſſion in him who 
is the 0 ere it 3, and this again increaſes 
it in he Other. It is 'of the very Nature of 
this... ice to propagate. itſelf not only by 
way, of Example, which, it does in common 
with other Viges, but in a peculiar Way of 
its own ; for. Reſentment. Kel, 28, well, as 
what is done in Conſequence of it, is, the 
Object of Reſentment; Hence it comes to 
pals. that the firſt Offence, even when ſo 
ight. as, preſently. to be dropt and forgotten, 
ECOMes F e Occaſion of enteting into a lang 
ere e of ill Offices : Neither is it at 
all uncommon, to ſee Perſons, in this Pro- 
gtes 0 of Sufe and Variance, change Parts; 
d him, Who was. at firſt the injured Per- 
15 come more injurious and blameable 
een Put the Caſe then, that 
the Law of Retaliation was univerſally. re- 
WY and. llowed, as an innocent Rule of 
Life, by 1]; — the Obſervance of it 
thought by many, (and then it would ſoon = | 
come * - ae by all,) a Point of Ho- 
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FEET 


Sr Abl. nour: This ſuppoſes” every Man Hp 


IN. 


Caſes to paſs Sentence in his o-] n ee * 


uud likewiſe, that Anger or Reſentmemt ie to 


be the Judge. Thus, from the numberleſs 
Partialities obich we have for ourſel ves, 
every one would often think himſelf iojuted 
when he was not: and in moſt Caſes would 

repreſent an Injury as much greater than it 
really is ; the imagined Dignity of the Perſon 


| offended would ſcarce ever fail to magnific | 


the Offence, And, if bare Retaliation, or 
teturning juſt the Miſchief received, Aways 


begets Reſentment in the Perſon upon who 
we retaliate, what would that Exceſs 55 
Add to this, that he likewiſe has his Partiali- 


ties There is no going on to repreſent this 


Scene of Rage and Madneſs :" Tt is manifeſt 
there would be no 'Bounds, nor any End. 


If the Beginning of Strife is as when one 


letteth out Water, what would it come to 
when allowed this free and unreſtrained 
Courſe? As Coals are to burning Cools, or 


Word to Fire; ſo would theſe contentious 


Men'be to Kindle Strife. And, ſince the In- 


dulgence of Revenge hath -manifeſtly this 


Tendency, and does actually produce theſe 


Effects in Proportion as it is allowed; a Paſſi- 


on hes ſo dangerous a Nature ought not to be 


indulged, 
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indulged, were there no other Reaſon SERM, 
againſt A | IX: 


2 Second, It hath been: eue that 2 — 


Paſſion of Reſentment was placed in Man, 
upon Suppoſition of, and as a Prevention or 
Remedy to Irregularity and Diforder. Now 
whether it be allowed or not, that the Paſſi- 
on itſelf and the Gratification of it joined to- 
gether are painful to the malicious Perſon; 
it muſt however be ſo with Reſpect to the 
Perſon towards whom it is exerciſed, and 
upon whom the Revenge is taken. Now, 
if we conſider Mankind, according to that 
fine Alluſion of St. Paul, as one Body, and 

one Members one of. another ; it muſt be 
allowed that Reſentment is, with Reſpect to 
Society, a painful Remedy. Thus then the 
very Notion. or Idea of this Paſſion, as a Re- 
medy or Prevention of Evil, and as in itſelf a 
painful Means, plainly ſhews that it ought 
never to be made uſe of, but only in order to 
produce ſome greater Good. 

IT is to be obſerved, that this Argument : 
is not founded upon an Alluſion or Simile; 
but that it is drawn from the very Nature 
of the Paſſion itſelf, and the End for which 


it was given us. We are obliged to make 
| | uſe 
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162 ASERMON #pot 
ru. uſe of Words taken from ſenſible "Things, 
IX. to explain what is the moſt remote from 
them: And every one ſees, from whence 
| the Words Prevention and Remedy are taken, 

But if you pleaſe, let theſe Words be dropped: 

The Thing itſelf, I ſuppoſe, may be expreſs'd 

without them. 

Tur Mankind is a Community, that 
uwe all ſtand in a Relation to each other, that 
there is a publick End and Interſt of Society 

which each Particular is obliged to promote, 

is the Sum of Morals. Conſider then the Paſ- 

ſion of Reſentment, as given to this one 

Body, as given to Society. Nothing can be 
more manifeſt, than that Reſentment is to 
be conſidered as a ſecondary Paſſion, placed 

in us upon Suppoſition, upon Account of, 

and with Regard to Injury; not, to be ſure, 

to promote and farther it, but to render it, 

and the Inconveniences and Miſeries ariſing 

from it leſs and fewer than they would be 
without this Paſſion. It is as manifeſt, that 
the Indulgence of it is, with regard to So- 
ciety, a painful Means of obtaining theſe 

Ends. Conſidered in itſelf, it is very unde- 
ſirable, and what Society muſt very much 

wiſh to be without. It is in every Inſtance 

| abſolutely 
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bſolurely" an Evil in itſelf, becauſe it implies SERM. 
producing -Miſery : And conſequently muſt IX. 
never - be. indulged or gratified for itſelf, 
by any one who conſiders Mankind as a 
Community or Family, and n as 2 
Member of it. | 
Lr us now take this in Sia View, 
Every natural Appetite, Paſſion and Affec- 
tion, may be gratified in particular Inſtances, 
without being ſubſervient to the particular 
chief End, for which theſe ſeveral Princi- 
ples were reſpectively implanted in our Na- 
ture. And, if neither this End, nor any 
other moral. Obligation be contradicted, 
ſuch. / Gratification ' is innocent. Thus, I 
ſuppoſe, there are Caſes in which each of 
theſe Principles, this one of Reſentment 
excepted; may innocently be gratified, with. 
out being ſubſervient to what is the main 
End of it: That is, though it does not con- 
duce to, yet it may be gratified without 
contradicting that End, or any other Obli- 
gation. But the Gratification of Reſent- 
ment, if it be not conducive to the End 
for which it was given us, muſt neceſſarily 
contradict, not only the general Obligation 
to Benevolence, but likewiſe that particular x 
End itſelf. The End, for which it was gi- ' 
M 2 ' ven, | is 
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SERM. ven, is to prevent or remedy Injury; .z. e. 


IX. 


ASERM O N upon 


the Miſery occaſioned by Injury; i. e. Mi- 


—ſery itſelf: And the Gratification of it con- 


fiſts in producing Miſery; i. e. in contradict- 
ing the End, for whick it was eee in 


our Nature. 
T n 18 whole Reaſoning i is built upon. the 


Di ence there is between this Paſſion and 


all others. No other Principle, or Paſſion, 
hath for its End the Miſery of our Fellow- 


creatures. But Malice and Revenge medi- 


tates Evil itſelf; and to do Miſchief, to be the 
Author of Miſery, 'is the very Thing which 
oratifies the Paſſion : This is what it dere&ly 
tends towards, as its proper Deſign. Other 
Vices eventually do Miſchief : This, alone 
aims at it as an End, 

Nor RI No can with Reaſon be urgedi in 
Juſtification of Revenge, from the good Ef- 
fects which the Indulgence of it were before 


mentioned * to have upon the Affairs of the 


World; becauſe, though it be a remarkable 
Inftince of the Wiſdom of Providence to 


' bring Good our of Evil, yet Vice is Vice to 


him who is guilty of it. But ſuppole theſe 


00 good Effects are foreſeen :” That is, Sup- 
_ poſe 


» Serm, VIII. p. 152. 


Horgweneſs of. Injuries. 1 W 1 
poſe Reaſon in a particular Caſe leads a Man 8  |Þ 
the ſame Way as Paſſion? Why then, to be IX. il 
ſure, he ſhould follow his Reaſon, in this as . I 
well as in all other Cafes. So that, turn the If 
Matter which Way ever you will, no more can 
be allowed to this nn than that bath 
UV already *. ” 

As to as. dne of our Enemies, which 3 is 
ieee, this ſuppoſes the general Obli- 
gation to Benevolence or Good-will to- 
wards Mankind: And this being ſuppoſed, 
that Precept is no more than to forgive In- 
juries; that is, to keep clear of thoſe Abuſes 
before- mentioned: Becauſe that we have 
the habitual e of Banevolence, 3 is taken 
for granted, Ong 

REST NME N 1 is not 1 with 
Good-will: For we often ſee both together in 
very high Degrees; not only in Parents to- 
wards their Children, but in Caſes of Friend- 
ſhip and Dopltndance; where there is no na- 
tural Relation. Theſe contrary: Paſſions, 
though they may leſſen, do not neceſſarily | 
deſtroy each other. We may therefore love 
our Enemy, and yet have Reſcntment a- 
gainſt him for his injurious Behaviour to- 
Wards us. But when this Reſentment in- 

e M 3 ; tirely 
derm. VIII. p. 151. | 
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A 8 E R M O N Apen 


BERN. tirely deſtroys our natural Benevolenct to- 


IX. 


wards him, it is exceſſive, and becomes Ma- 


oe ot Revenge. The Command, to pre- 


ed: But if every Degree of Vibe ot Injury 
is the Object of woLove 7 bene 


vent its having this Effect, i. e. to forgive In- 


juries, is the ſame as to love our Enemies; 
becauſe that Love is always nn unleſs | 


deſtroyed by Reſentment. 
n By T though Mankind is the: maidral 


e Object of Benevolence, yet may it not be 
** leſſened upon Vice, i. e. Injury ? Allow- 


muſt deſtroy that Benevolence, then no Man 


without Faults. 
4 BUr if lower Infiances @ Iajuty e 


eſſen our Benevolence, Why may not 


8 higher, or the higheſt; deſtroy it? The 


Anſwer is obvious. It is not Man's being 2 


ſocial Creature, mach leſs his being Po 


ring from his being 


Agent, from whence abe bur Obligat 
to Good - will towards him ariſe.” | There is 
an Obligation to it prior to either of theſe, a. 
a ſenſible Creature; 
—＋ is, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, Now 
this Obligation cannot be ſuperſeded by his 
mdral Character. What juſtifies publick 


Execution is, not that the Guilt or Demerit 
of the Criminal E with the Obliga- 


tion 


Forgiveneſs of Injuries. 
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tin of Good-will, neither would this juſtify Sane. || 


any Severity ; but, that his Life is incon- 
ent with the Quiet and Happineſs of the VV 
World: That is, a general and more en- 
larged Obligation neceffarily deſtroys a rti- 
cular and more confined one of the kme ind, 
inconſiſtent with it. Guilt or Injury bg 
does not diſpenſe with or ſuperſede the Duty 
of Love and Good-will, 

" Nx1THER does that peculiar Reghrtto 
ourſelves, which was before allowed to be 
natural * to Mankind, diſpenſe with it: Be- 
cauſe that can no Way innocently heighten 
our Reſentment againſt thoſe who have'been 


injurious to ourſelves in particular, 'any other- 


wiſe than as it heightens our Senſe of the 


Injury or Guilt; and Guilt, though in the 
higheſt Degree, does not, as hath been ſhewn, 
diſpenſe with or ſuperſode the Duty of Love 
and Good. will. 


II n chin 6 woe; what can a Man ſay y. 


wi" will diſpute the Reaſonableneſs, or 

the Poflibility, of obeying the divine Pres 
cept we are now conſidering? Let him 
ſpeak out, and it muſt be thus he will ſpeak. 
« Mankind, . e. a Creature defective and 
« Wor is the proper Object of Good- 
MM 4 . 46 wy 


„ germ. VIII. p. 144. 


> 
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 SERM." will, On bis Faults are, Stipe Gs 


IX. 


© reſpe& others; but not when they re- 


e ſpect me myſelf.” That Men ſhould: be 


affetted i in this Manner, and act accordingly, 
is to be accounted for like other Vices; but 
to aſſert that it ought, and muſt be thus, is 
Self-partiality aer d of the 1 5 Under- 
ſtanding. 

Tus Love to our Enemies, neal thoſe 
who have been i injurious to us, is ſo far from 
being a Rant, as it has been prophanely called. 
that it is in Truth the Law of our Nature, 
and what every one muſt ſee and own, who i is 
not quite blinded with Self-love. - 

F o N hence it is eaſy to ſee, what is the 


| bade in which we are commanded to 


love our Enemies, or thoſe who have been 
injurious to us. It were well if it could 
as eaſily be reduced to Practice. It cannot be 
imagined, that we are required to love them 


with any peculiar Kind of Affection. But 


ſuppoſe the Perſon injured to have a due na- 


tural Senſe of the Injury, and no more; he 


ought to be affected towards the injurious 
Perſon in the ſame Way any good Men, un- 
intereſted in the Caſe, would be; if they had 
the ſame juſt Senſe, which we have ſup- 


poſed the I Perſon to have, of the 
3 a Fault: 


Forgiveneſs , ; {njunies. 
Faults After which there will yet remain £ 
real Good-will. towards the Offender. A 


we 2 | 
Now what is. there in all this, which. Ws. 


ſhould: be thought. impracticable r I. am ſure 
there is nothing in it unreaſonable. It is in- 
deed no more than that we ſhould not in- 
dulge a Paſſion, w ich, if generally. indulged, 
would. propagate. itſelf ſo as almoſt to lay 
waſte: the World: That we ſhould ſuppreſs 
that partial, that - falſe Self-Love, which. is 
the Weakneſs, of our Nature; That Uneaſi- 
neſs and. Miſery ſhould not be produced, 
without any good Purpoſe to be ſerved by it: 
And that we ſhould not be affected towards 
Perſons differently from what their N ature 
and Character require., 

BB x ſince to be convinced hat any Tem- 
per of Mind, and Courſe o e 
is our Duty, and the contrary vitious, hath 
but a diſtant Influenge upon our Temper and 
Actions; let me add ſome few Reflections, 

which may have a more direct Tendency to 
ſubdue thoſe Vices in the Heart, to beget in 
us this right Temper, and lead us to a right 
Behaviour towards thoſe who have offended 
us: Which Reflections however ſhall be ſuch 
as will further ſhew the Obligations we are 


wander to ĩt. 
No 


A SNN ahn 


A 5 No one, I fur ppoſe, would" chooſe to 


have an Indignity p ut upon him, or to be in- 


$ID jurioully” treated.” "if det We de any 


Probability of a Miſunderſtanding in "the 
Caſe, either from our imagining we are in- 
jured when we are not, or repreſenting the 
Injury to ourſelves as greater than it really | 
is; one would hope an Intimation of this 
: Sort might be kindly received, and that Peo- 
ple would be glad to find the Injury not fo 
great as they imagined. Therefore, without 
knowing Farticulars, I take upon me 
to affure all Perſons who think they have 
received Indignities or injurious Treatment, 
that they may depend upon it, as in a Man- 
ner certain, that the Offence is not ſo great 
as they themſelves imagine. We are in 
ſuch a peculiar ” Situation, with reſpect to 
Injuries done to ourſelves, that we can ſcarce 
any more ſee them as they really are, than 
dur Eye can fee. itſelf. If we could place 
_ ourſelves. at a due Diſtance, 7. e. be really 

unprejudiced, we ſhould frequently diſcern 
That to be in reality Inadvertence and Miſ- 
take in our Enemy, which we now fancy we 
ſee to be Malice or Scorn. From this proper 
Point of View, we ſhould likewiſe in all 
— ſce ſomething of theſe” latter in 
ourſelves 


| Diviivendſe * Lajuries. 


ourſelves, and moſt certainly a 
the former. Thus the Indignity or Injury 
would almoſt infinitely leſſen, and perhaps 
at Jaſt come out to be nothing at all. Self- 
love is a Medium of a peculiar Rind: In theſe 
Caſes it magnifies every thing which is amiſs 
in others, at the ſame Time that it teffens 
. Thing amiſs in ourſelves. 


ANGER: allo or Hatred 0 confi 


red as another falſe Medium of vi 


Things, which always repreſents OharaHters | 


and Actions much worſe than they really are 
Ill-will not only never ſpeaks, but 8 86f 


thinks well, of the Perſon towards whom it 


is exeteiſed. Thus in Cafes of Offente and 


Enmity, the whole Character and Behaviout - 


is conſidered with an Eye to that particular 
Part which has offended us, and the whole 
Man appears monſtrous, without any thing 
right or human in him: Whereas tho Re- 
ſentment thonld ſurely at leaſt be confined to 


that particular Part of Behaviour which gave 


Offence : ſince the other Parts of à Man's 
Life and Character ſtand OY as they 
did before. | 

IN oke, there are very ſew In- 
Wente of Enmity carried to any length 


bat Inadvertency, Miſunderſtanding, ſome 


real 


great deal n 
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Frnds. "NY Miſtake of, 'the Caſe; on one Side how. 
IX. ever, if not on be bas 2 « grow: Share 
in it. wh. 3 it #7 


= 6. theſe Things were e to, theſe Ill. | 
humours could not be carried to any length 
amongſt good Men, and they would be ex- 
ceedingly abated amongſt all. And one 
would — they might he attended to: For 
all that theſe Cautions come to, is really no 
more than deſiring, that Things may be con- 
ſidered and judged. of as they are in them- 
ſelyes, that we ſhould have an Eye to, and be- 
ware of what would otherwiſe lead us into 
Miſtakes. So. that to make Allowances for 
Inadvertence, Miſunderſtanding, for the Par- 
_ tialities of Self- love, and the falſe Light which 
Anger. ſets Things in; I fay, to make Allow- 
ances, for theſe, is not to be ſpoken of as an 
Inftance of Humbleneſs of Mind, or Meek- 
neſs and Moderation of Temper ; but as 
what common Senſe ſhould ſuggeſt, to avoid 
judging wrong of a Matter before. us, though 
Virtue and Morals were out of the Caſe. 
And therefore it as much belongs to ill Men, 
who will indulge the Vice I have been argu- 
ing againſt, as to good Men, who endeavour 
to ſubdue it in themſelves. In a Word, all 
theſe Cautions, concerning Anger and Self- 
love, 
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love, are no more than defiring a Man, WHO Sir: 
IX. 


was looking through a Glaſs, which either 


magnified or leſſened, to take Notice, that the 


Objects are not in themſelves What oy ap- 
pear through that Medium. 
To all theſe Things one might add, that 
Reſentment being out of the Caſe, there is 
not properly ſpeaking any ſuch Thing as di- 
rect IIl-will in one Man towards another: 
Therefore the. firſt Indignity or Injury, if it 
be not owing to Inadvertence or Miſunder- 
ſtanding, may however be reſolved into 
other particular Paſſions or Self- love: Princi- 


ples quite diſtin from Ill-will, and which 


we ought all to be diſpoſed to excuſe in 


others, from experiencing ſo much of them in 
_ _-ourſelves. A great Man of Antiquity is re- 


ported to have ſaid, that, as He never was in- 
dulgent to any one Fault in himſelf, He could 
not excuſe thoſe of others. This Sentence 
could ſcarce with Decency come out of the 
Mouth of any humane Creature. But if we 


invert the former Part, and put it thus: That 


He was indulgent to many Faults in himſelf, 
as it is to be feared the beſt of us are, and yet 
was implacable; how monſtrous would ſuch 
an Aſſertion appear? And this is the Caſe in 


Reſpect to every humane Creature, in Pro- 
portion 
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Som 1 is abort the forging gin 


5 
3 N 
- 


tioned together: And, making Allowances 4 


"> 


AX have been recommendin + 
FUR Tx ER, Thoug Injury, Jojuftice. 
the Baſeneſs of Ingr atitude, aro 
the natural Objects of Indignation, ar if you 
pleaſe of Refentment, as before explained; 
yet they are likewiſe the Objects of Compaſ- 
ſion, as they are their own Puniſhment, and 
without Repentance will for ever be ſo. No 
one ever did a deſigned Injury to another, but 
at the fame Time He did a much greater to 
himſelf, If therefore we would conſider 


Things juſtly, ſuch an one is, according to the 


natural Courſe of our A ffections, an Object 
of Compaſſion, as well as of Diſpleaſure ; 
And to be affected really in this Manner, I 
ſay really, in Oppoſition to Show and Pre- 
tence, argues the true Greatneſs of Mind. We 
have an Example of Forgiveneſs in this 
Way in its utmoſt Perfection, and which in- 

deed includes in it all that is Good, in that 
Prayer of our Bleſſed Saviour on the Croſs : 
1 forgive them; for they know not what 
they 


Bur Laſh. The Offences which we are 
all guilty of againſt God, and the Injuries 
which Men do to each other, are often men- 


for 


Forgiveneſs of - Injuries. 173 
for the infinite Diſtance between the Majeſty RU. 
of Heaven, and a frail Mortal, and likewiſe IX. 
for this, that He cannot poſſibly be affected or 
moved as we are; Offences committed by 
others againſt ourſelves, and. the. Manner in 
Which we are apt to be affected with them, 
give a real Occaſion for calling to Mind our 

own. Sins againſt God. Now there is an Ap- 

prehenſion and Pre- ſentiment, natural to 

Mankind, that we ourſelves ſhall one Time 
or other be dealt with, as we deal with others; 
and a peculiar Acquieſcence in, and Feeling 
of the Equity and Juſtice of this equal Diſtri · 
bution. © This natural Notion of Equity the 
Son of Sirach has put in the ſtrongeſt way, 

He that revengeth ſhall find Vengeance from 
the Lord, and he el ſurely keep his Sins in 
Remembrance. Forgive thy. Neighbour the 
Hurt be hath done unts thee, ſo ſhall thy 
Sins alſo be forgiven when thou prayeſs. . One 
Man beareth Hatred againſt another, and 
doth he ſeek Pardon from the Tard He 
ſheweth no Mercy to a Man which is like him- 
felf; and death ze af Forgiveneſs of . his 
own Sins? Let any one read our Saviour's 
Parable of the King who took Account of bis 
Servants +; and the Equity and 1 


. Keke: XXxViii, 1—4. * March. xvii, 
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* 


A 8ER oN upon + 
of the Sentence, which was paſſed up 


him who was unmerciful to his Fellow- r 
vant, will be felt. There is ſomewhat in 


Humane Nature, which accords to, and falls 


in with that Method of Determination. Let 


us then place before our Eyes the Time which 
is repreſented in the Parable; That of our 
own Death, or the final Judgment. Suppoſe 
yourſelves under the Apprehenſions of ap- 
proaching Death; that you were juſt going 
to appear naked and without Diſguiſe before 

the Judge of all the Earth, to give an Ac- 


count of your Behaviour towards your Fel- 
low - creatures: Could any Thing raiſe more 
dreadful Apprehenſions of that Judgment, 
than the Reflection that you had been impla- 


cable, and without Mercy towards thoſe who 
had offended you: without that forgiving 


Spirit towards others, which that it may now 
be exerciſed towards yourſelves, is your 


only Hope? And theſe natural Apprehenſi- 
ons are authorized by our Saviour's Applica- 
tion of the Parable: So Ikew:ſe ſhall my 


heavenly Father do alſo unto you, if ye from 


your Hearts forgive not every one his Brother 


their Treſpaſſes, On the other Hand, ſup- 
poſe a good Man in the ſame Circumſtance, 
in the laſt Part and Cloſe of Life; POO 


F WI of Ii aries. 
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of many Frailties, as the beſt are, but con- Gx RI. 


ſcious too that He had been meek, forgiving 


IX. 


and merciful; that He had in Simplicity f 


| Heart been ready to paſs over Offences againſt | 
himſelf: The having felt this good- Spirit 
will give him, not only a full View of the 


Amiableneſs of it, but the ſureſt Hope that 
He ſhall meet with it in his Judge, This like- 


wiſe is confirmed by his own Declaration: - 


ye forgive Men their Treſpaſſes, your heavenly 
Ruby will libeuiſe forgive you. And that we 


might have a conſtant Senſe of it upon our 


Mind, the Condition is expreſs'd in our daily 
Prayer. A forgiving Spirit is therefore abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as ever we hope for pardon 


of our own Sins, as ever we hope for Peace 


of Mind in our dying Moments, er for the 
divine Mercy at that Day when we ſhall moſt 


ſand i in need of it. 
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And { Nathan 50 1 "Dar Thou art as 
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| YH ESE Wark a are the Ax FEVER 8 
of Nathan's Parable to David, up- * : 
on Occafion' of his Adultery with Lv 
Bathſteba, and the Murder of ab her 
Huſband: The Farable, which is related in 
the moſt beautiful Simplicity, is this: 
* There were two Men in one City; the one 
rich, and the other poor, The rich Man had 
exceeding many Flocks and Herds: But the 


pour Man had nothing. ſave one little Eu- 
Lamb, "which be bought and nouriſhed 


up * And it grew up together with bin, 


Ver. 1. 
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” 
4 by 
7 * 


becauſe be did this Thing, and because be 
bad 10 Pity. Dauid paſſes Sentence, not 


nn 


SRI. n Children's it did eat "of his ou 
X. Meat, and drank of his own Cup, and 
* ' bay in bis Baſon, and vas unto, bing) as 4 


Rer. And there came 4 Traveller 
unto the rich Man, and he ſpared to take 
of bis own, Flock, and of his own. Herd, to 
dreſs for tbe Sora Man. that was 
come unto him, but took the poor Man's 


Lumb, and dreſſed it for the Man that was 


come to him. And David's. Anger was 
greatly kindled againft the Man; and be ſaid 
to Nathan, As the Tord 3 the Man 

that” hath done this Thing ſhall ſurely te. 
And he ſhall reſtore” he Lamb four-fold, 


only. that there ſhould. be a four - fold Reſti- 


tution made; but he +, proceeds... to the Ri- 


gour of Juſtice, cke Man alas ball, done 


this Thing ſhall. die: And this judgment is 


pronounced with the utmoſt, Indignation a- 
gainſt ſuch an Act of Inbumanity; As the 


Lord. liveth, be ſhall ſarey dis: and bis 
Anger 'was greatly: kindled againſt the. Man. 


And the Prophet e 125 hou. art, the 
Man. He had been guilty of much greater 
Inhumanity, with the. utmoſt Deliberation 


Thought and Contrivance. Near a Year 
” ot en muſt 


| upon SHFDectir. 


muſt have paſſed, between the Time of the SRM. 


Commiſſion of his Crimes, and the Time 


of the Prophets coming to him; and it does 


not appear from t 4 * ror in 
all this While the leaſt nene or 
tion. Nin naa n bed nu 

"Tbs 301 anything; eahiilip th Men 
ad Characters, more ſurpriaing and unac> 
countable, than this Partiality to themſelves, 
which is obſervable in many; As there is no- 
thing N _ — Reflection, re- 
ſpecting Virtue and Religion. 
Hence * is many Men ſeem perfect 
Strangers to their own Characters. They 
think, and reaſon, and judge quite diffe- 
rently upon any Matter relating to them- 
ſelves, from what they do in Caſes of Others 
where they are not intereſted.” Hence it is one 
hears People expoſing Follies, which they 
themſelves are eminent for; and talking with 
great Severity againſt particular Vices, which, 
f all the World be not miſtaken; they them 
ſelves are notoriouſly guilty of. This Self. ig- 
norance and Self- partiality may be in all diffe- 
rent Degrees. It is a lower Degree of it, which 
David himſelf refers to in theſe Words, 
Who can tell bow oft 'he\offendeth ? O cleanfe 
2 N3 is 


A. 8 E BM. ON 


bern. 10% the Ground of that Advice of Ella to 


Surely it is mes ia be ſaid unto God, 


ne which I fee not, teach thou me if 


I have dine Iniguity, I will do no more. And 
Solomon ſaw this Thing in a very ſtrong Light, 
when he ſaid, He that truſteth his own Heart is 
& Fodl. This likewiſe was the Reaſon why 
chat Precept, Know 'thyſelf, was ſo frequently 

inculcated by the Philoſophers of old. For 
if it were not for that partial and fond Regard 
40 ourſelves, it would certainly be no great 
Difficulty to know our own Character, what 
paſſes within the Bent and Bias of our Mind; 

much leſs would there be any Difficulty in 
Judging rightly of our own Actions. But 
_ this ' Partiality it frequently comes to 
3, that the Obſervation of many Men's 
| being themſelves laſt of all acquainted with 

what falls out in their own Families, may be 
| applied to à nearer. — to 1 =_ 
within their own Breaſts. 


Tur Rp is plainly, inthe Ganeedlity of 
Mankind, an Abſence of Doubt or Diſtruſt, 
in a very great Meaſure, as to their moral 
Character and Behaviour; and likewiſe a 
Diſpoſition to take for granted, that all is 
right and well with them in theſe Reſpects. 
The former is owing to their not refleQ- 
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ing, not exeteiſing their Judgment upon fn. 
themſelvesz the later to Self-love. Lam X. 

not ſpeaking of that Exttavagance. which is 
— to be met with; Inſtances' of 
Perſbhs declaring in Words at length, that 
ever any Diffidence to the Juſtneſs of their 
Conduct, in their whole. Lives. No, theſe 
People are too fur gone to have any thing 
ſaid to them.. The Thing before us is indeed 
of this Kind, but in a lower Degree, and 
confined to the moral Charaterz ſomo- 
— — we ——— — as haue, 
how — — 3 — 7 yo I of 
the beſt Underſtanding might be impoſed 
upon by one of whom he had not any Suſ- 
picion, and in whom he placed en -intire 
Confidence; eſpecially if there were Friend 
ſhip and real Kindneſs in the Caſe: Suraly this 
holds even ftronger with reſpect to that Self 
2 —— Hence ariſes in Men 
4D ardof — and Inſtruction, Rules 
— gp come in 55 Way: A Diſte- 
gard, I ſay, of theſe; not in every Reſpect, 
but in this fingle one, namely, as What may | 
. Service do d in parti lar towards 


Saar. 3 own 2 and 
. making them better Men. It never im Bar- 
— neſt comes their Thoughts, whether 
Admonitior 7 not relate, and be of 
and this quite diſtinct 
from a poſitive Perſuaſion to the Contrary, 
à Perſuaſion from Reflection that 
innocent and blameleſs in thoſe 
Thus we may invert the Obſervation — 
is ſomewhere made upon Brutus, that he 
never read but i in 2 to make himſelf a 
better Man. It ſcarce comes into the 
Thoughts of the Generality of Mankind, 
that this Uſe is to be made of moral Refleo- 
tions which they meet with; that this Uſe, 1 
ſay, is to be made of them by Themſelves, for 
— ——— 
—— i e nini 
"FURTHER, 1 are Infencenb] Nu. 
a * having ſo fixed and ſteady an Eye upon 
their own Intereſt, whatever they place it in, 
and the Intereſt of thoſe whom they conſider 
as themſelves, as in a Manner to regard no- 
thing elſe; their Views are almoſt confined to 
this alone. Now we cannot be acquainted 
with, or in any Propriety of Speech be ſaid to 
know any thing, but what we attend to. 
ou n 1 to one Side, 


5 they 


| 
is 
. 
6 
| 


on the Matter before them, has ſcarce any 
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they really will not, cannot ſee — SERM, 


js to be-alledged on the other. Though a 


X. 


Man hath the beſt! Eyes in the World, hg 


them. Thus theſe Perſons, without paſſing 
over the leaſt, the moſt minute Thing which 


ſelves, ſhall overlook intirely the plaineſt and 
moſt obvious Things on the other Side. 
And whilſt they are under the Power of this 
Temper, 5 Thought and Conſideration, up- 


Tendency to ſet them right: Becauſe they 
are engaged; and their Deliberation concern» 
ing an Action to be done, or Reflection upon 
it after wards, is not to ſee whether it be 
right, but to find out Reaſons to juſtify or 


palliate it; PR e _ not to . * to 


themſelves. ö 
1 5 — is to e 5 
Ignorance of themſelves, and wrong Way of 
thinking and judging in every — relating 
to themſelves their Fortune, Reputation, 
every Thing in which Self can come in: 


And this perhaps attended with the righteſt 
Judgment in all other Matters. In others 


this Partiality is not ſo general, has not 
| _ hold of the whole Man, but is confined 
to 


cannot ſee any Way but that which he turns 


can poſſibly: be urged in Favour. of them 


* | 
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SRM. ** favourite Paſſion, 

X. or Purſuit; ſuppoſe Ambition, — <4 

cr any other. And theſe Perſons may pro- 
bably judge and determine what is perfectly 
juſt and proper, even in Things in which 
they themſelves are concerned, if theſe Things 
have no Relation to their particular favourite 
Paſſion or Purſuit. Hence ariſes that ama- 
zing Incongruity, and ſeeming Inconſiſ- 

1 * Obſervers take it for granted, that the Whole 

| is h itical and falſe; not being able other- 

= | wiſe to reconcile the ſeveral Parts: Whereas 

l in Truth there is real Honeſty, ſo far 

das it goes. There is ſuch a Thing as Men's 

being honeſt to ſuch a Degree, and in ſuch 

Reſpect, but no further. And this, as it 

is true, ſo it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 

taken Notice of, and allowed them; ſuch 

general and undiſtinguiſhing Cenſure of their 

whole Characters, as deſigning and falſe, bo- 

ing one main Thing which confirms them in 

their Self- deceit. They know that the whole 

Cenſure is not true; and fo ute hand ane 

that no Part of it is. | 

Bur to go on with the: Banne; of 

the Thing itſelf: Vice in general conſiſts in 

— an unreaſonable and too great Re- 


gard 
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gard to ourſelves, in Compariſon of others. unk. 


and Murder is never from the Love X. 


| of Injuſtice and Cruelty, but to gratify ſome A—_—_ 


other Paſſion, to gain ſome "ſuppoſed Ad- 
vantage: And it is falſe  Selfiſhneſs alone, 
whether cool or paſſionate, ' which makes a 
Man reſolutely pain that "Vial, be it ever 
ſo much in the Injury of another. But 
whereas, in common and Wicked 
neſs, this unreaſonableneſs, this Partiality 
and Selfiſnneſs relates only, or chiefly,” to 
the Temper and Paſſions, in the Characters 

we are now conſidering, it reaches to the 
Underſtanding, and influences the very Judg- 


oe ard "And, dada that mn Want of 


© Diſtruſt 
1 That dk nl for purſelves which frequently 
odyces this Partiality of Judgment in our own Favour, may 
Fe a quite contrary Effect, and occaſions the utmoſt Difſ- 
"dence and Diſtro of Ourſelves z were it only, as it may ſet us 
upon a more frequent and ſtrict Survey and Review of our 
wn Character and Behaviour. This Search or Recollection 
felf implies ſomewhat of Diffidence; and the Diſcoveries 
were what is brought to our View, may poſſibly increaſe 
Cood-will to another may either blind our Judgment, 
as to make us overlook his Faults; or it may put us upon 
Aeg that Judgment with greater Strictneſs, to ſee 
whether he is ſo faultleſs add perfect as we wiſh him. If 
that peculiar Regard to Ourſelves leads us to examine our own 
Character with this greater Severity, in order really to im- 
1 and grow better, it is the moſt commendable Turn of 
ind poſſible, and can ſcarce be to Exceſs. But if, as every 
Thing hath its Counterfeit, we are ſo much employed a_ 
ourlelves 


88  A'S$zxkmon 
xn. Diſtruſt and Diffidence concerning our own 
X. Character, there are, you ſee, two Things, 
chich may thus prejudice and darken! the 
Underſtanding itſelf: That Over - fondiieſs 

for ourſelves, which we are all fo liable to; 
and alſo being under the Power of any par- 
ticular Paſſion or Appetite, or engaged in any 
particular Purſuit. And theſe, eſpecially the 
laſt of the two, may be in ſo great a Degree, 
as to influence our Judgment, even of other 
Perſons and their Behaviour. Thus a Man, 
whoſe Temper is formed to Ambition or Co- 
vetouſneſs, ſhall even * 1 them ue” 
times in others. eee 
Tu Is ſeems to be i in Adel Meaſare the 
Account of Self-partiality and Self-deceit, 
when traced up to its Original.” Whether it 
be, or be not thought ſatisfactory, That 
chere is ſuch a Thing, is manifeſt; and that 
it is che Occaſion of great Part of the unrea- 
ſonable Behaviour of Men towards each 
other: That by means of it they palliate their 
Vices and 3 to F Ta, that it 
1 3 and. tn 4— 4 
better Appearance; or if our Attention to ourſelves has chiefly 


tis Effect; it is Hable to run up into the greateſt Weakneſs - 
and Exceſs, and is like all other Exceſſes its own Diſ 


ment: For ſcarce any ſhow 8 40 Advantage, who 
are over ſollicitous of doing ſo. 
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prevents their applying to themſelves thoſe Srgbt. 
Reproofs and Inſtructions, which they meet X. 
with either in Scripture; or in moral and re- * 


ligious Diſoourſes, though exactly ſuitable to 
the State of their own Mind, and the Courſe 
of their Behaviour. There is one ;Thing, 
further to be added here, that the Temper w 
diſtinguiſh; by Hardneſs, of Heart with alp 
to others, joined with this  Self-partiality,, 
will carry a, Man almoſt any Lengths of, 
Wickedneſs, in the Way of Oppreſſion hard 
Uſage of others, and even to plain Injuſtice 3, 
without his having, from what appears, any. 
real Senſe at all of it. This indeed was not 
the general Character of David: For he 
* gave Scope to the Affections of Com- 
n and Good: will, as al as t his Paſs 
fions of another Kind. 1 ect rl 
Bu x as ſome Occations and Circumſlan-. 
ces lie more open to this Self. deceit, and 
give it greater Scope and Opportunities than 
others, e Oe to be e men- 
tioned. tor Hee s 

I x 1 to 9 e then, chat as there 
are expreſs determinate Acts of Wickedneſs 
ſuch as Murder, Adultery, Theft: 80 on the. | 
other Hand, there are numberleſs. Caſes in 
which: the Vice and Wickedne! 


.* 
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exactly defined; but conſiſts in a certain 
general Temper and Coùrſe of Action, or 1 


SG the Neglect of ſome” Duty, ſuppoſe Charit 


_ deceit and Self- partiality: Here it governs 


or any other, whoſe” Bounds and Degrees are 
not fixed.” This is the very Province of Self- 


without Check or Controul. For what 
« Commandment is there broken? Is there 
. 4 Tranſgreffion where there is no Law?” 
4% Vice vrhich cannot be defined . 
Wo E VIA will confider che whole 
Commerce of Humane Life, will ſee that 2 
great Part, perhaps the proiteft Part, of the 
Intercourſe amongſt Mankind, cannot be re- 
duced to fixed determinate" Rules. Yet in 
theſe Caſes there is a Right and 2 Wrong: 
A merciful, à liberal, a kind and comp 
nate Behaviour, which ſurely is dur 
and an unmerciful contracted Spitit, an hard 
amd oppreſſive Courſe of Behaviour, hieb 
is moſt certainly” immoral and vitious. But 
who can define preciſely, wherein that con- 
tracted Spirit and hard Uſage of others con- 
fiſt; as Murder and Theft may be defined? 
There is not a Word in our Langua age, which' 


expreſſes more deteſtable Wickedneſs than 


Oppreſſion : Vet the Nature of this Vice 
cannot be ſo exactly ſtated, nor the Bounds 
of 


upon Self. Deceit. _ 
of it" ſo determinately marked, as that we ERM. 
ſhall de 2 in all Inſtances, — | 4 
rigid Right and Juſtneſs ends, and to 
fion begins. In theſe Cafes there is 8 
Latitude leſt, for every one to determine for, 
and conſequently to deceive himſelf. It is 
chiefly in theſe Caſes, that Self-deceit comes 
in ; as every one muſt ſee that there is much 
larger Scope for it here, than in expreſs, fingle, 
| determinate” Acts of Wickedneſs. How 
ever it comes in with reſpect to the Circum- 
Hundes attendin the moſt groſs and deter- 
minate Acts of Wickedneſs. Of this,” the 
Story of David, now before us,” affords the 
moſt aſtoniſhing Inſtance. It is really pro- 
digious, to fee a Man, before ſo remarkable 
for Virtue and Piety, going on deliberately 
from | Adultery to Murder, with the fame 
cool Contrivance, and, from what appears, 
with as little Diſturbance, as a Man would 
endeavour to prevent the ill Conſequences 
of a Miſtake he had made in any common 
Matter. That total Infenfibility of Mind 
wick reſpect to thoſe horrid Crimes, after 
the Commiſſion of them, manifeſtly ſhews 
that he did ſome Way or other delude him- 
felf : And this could not be with reſpect to 
the ** 2 — they were ſo mani- 
feſtly 


Samar. folly of the groſſeſt Kind. What che parti- 


bs obſerved c 
Sources, ta which it was traced up, are ſome- 
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cular; Cireumſtances/ were, with which he 


extenuated them, and quieted 2 n . 
0 himself. i8 not related. 5 


„HAvix c thus 1 Natur 1 


of internal Hypocriſy al Self. deceit, and re. 
marked the O 


upon which it exerts 
itſelf ;. there are — Things further to 
derning it: That all of the. 


times obſervable together in one and the 


lame. Perſon ? But that one of them is more 


remarkable, and to a higher Degree, in ſome; | 


| and others of them are ſo in others: That in 


general it is a complicated Thing; and may: 


be in all different Degrees and Finds: That 


the Temper itſelf is eſſentially in its own: 


Nature vitious and immoral. It is Unfair- 
| it is Diſhoneſty; it is Falſeneſs of 


And is therefore ſo far from extenu+ 
ating Guilt, that it is: itſelf the greateſt of all 


Gullt in, Proportion to the Degree it pre- 


5 for, it is a Corruption of the whole 
—— Character in its Principle. Our Un- 
derſtanding, and Senſe: of Good and Evil, is 
the Light and Guide of Life: If. * 8 


8 that 15 in thee. nnn, 


E } * * "Ip 3 12 8 * 8 
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great is that Darkneſi? * For this Reaſon I 
our Saviour puts an eu Eye as the (direct! X. 
oppoſite: to a „inglie Eye; the Abſence f 


that Simplicity, which theſe laſt Words im- 
ply, being itſelf evil and vitious. And whilſt 
Men are under the Power of this Temper, 
in Proportion ſtill to the Degree they are ſo, 
they are fortified on every Side againſt Con- 
viction: And when they hear the Vice and 
Folly of what is in Truth their own Courſe 
of Life, expoſed in the juſteſt and ſtrongeſt 
Manner, they will often aſſent to it, and 
even carry the Matter further ; perſuading 
themſelves, one does not know how, but 
ſome Way or other perſuading themſelves, 
that they are out of the Caſe, and that it 
hath. no Relation to them, Vet, notwith. 

ſtanding this, there frequently appears a Suſ- 
picion, that all is not right, or as it ſhould be; 
and perhaps there is almays at Bottom ſome- 
what of this Sort. There are doubtleſs many 
Inſtances of the Ambitious, the Revengeful, 
the Covetous, and thoſe whom with too 
great Indulgence we only call the Men of 
Pleaſure, who will not allow themſelves to 


__ how. guilty they are, who explain and 
O0 argue 


a 


Matth. vi. 23. 
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SRM. argue away their Guilt to Themſelves: And 
X. though they do really impoſe upon Them 


wyw 


J 


ſelves in ſome Meaſure, yet there are none 
of them but have, if not a proper Knowledge, 
yet atleaſt, an implicit Suſpicion, where the 
Weakneſs lies, and what Part of their Beha- 
viour they have Reaſon to wiſh unknown or 


forgotten for ever. Truth, and real good 
| Senſe, and thorough Integrity, carry along 


with them a peculiar Conſciouſneſs 5 their 


' own Genuineneſs: There is a Feeling be- 


longing to them, which does not accom- 
pany their Counterfeits, Error, Folly, Half- 
Honeſty, partial and ſlight Regards to Vir- 
tue and Right, ſo far only as they are con- 

ſiſtent with that Courſe of © Gratification 


which Men happen to be ſet upon. And, 


if this be the Caſe, it is much the ſame as 

if we ſhould ſuppoſe a Man to have had a 
general View of ſome Scene, enough to ſa- 
tisfy him that it was very diſagreeble, and 
then to ſhut his Eyes, that he might not have 
a particular or diſtin View of its ſeveral 
Deformities. It is as eaſy to cloſe the Eyes 
of the Mind, as thoſe of the Body: And the 


former is more frequently done with Wilful- 
neſs, and yet not attended to, than the lat- 
ter ; _ Actions of the Mind being more 


hang 


aon Self Deceit. 


This may be further illuſtrated by another 
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quick and tranſient, than thoſe of the Senſes. Ser. 


X. 


Thing obſervable in ordinary Life. It is noa 


uncommon for Perſcns, who run out their 
Fortunes, intirely to neglect looking into the 
State of their Affairs, and this from a gene- 
tal Knowledge, that the Condition of them 
is bad. Theſe extravagant People are per- 


ruined before they themſelves ex- 


yy zit: And they tell you for an Ex- 
cuſe, and tell you truly, that they did not, 
think they were ſo much in Debt, or that 
theit Expences ſo far exceeded their Income. 
And yet no one will take this for an Excuſe, 
who is ſenſible that their Ignorance of their 
lar Circumſtances was owing to their 
| genleul Knowledge of them ; that is, their 
zeneral Knowledge, that Matters were not 
well with them, prevented their looking in- 
to Particulars. There is ſomewhat” of the 
like Kind with this in Reſpe& to Morals, 
Virtue, and Religion. Men find that the 
Survey of themſelves, their own Heart and 
Temper, their own Life and Behaviour, 
doth not afford them Satisfaction: Things 
are not as they ſhould” be: Therefore they 
turn away, will not go over Particulars, or 

look deeper, leſt they ſhould: find more 


O 2 amiſs. 


as 
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amiſs. For who would chooſe to be put out 


of Humour with himſelf? No one ſurely, if 


it were not in order to mend, and to be more 
thoroughly and better pleaſed with himſelf 
for the future. . 
I Fthis ſincere Self- Enjoyment and Home- 
Satisfaction be thought deſirable, and worth 
ſome Pains and Diligence; the following 
Reflections will, I ſuppoſe, deſerve your At- 
tention; as what may be of Service and Aſ- 
ſiſtance to all who are in any Meaſure ho- 
neſtly diſpoſed, for avoiding that fatal Self. 
deceit, and towards getting acquainted with 


themſelves 
Tx x frft is, that thoſe who have never 


| had any Suſpicion of, who have never made 


Allowances for this Weakneſs in themſelves, 
who have never (if I may be allowed ſuch 
a manner of ſpeaking) caught themſelves in 
it, may almoſt take for granted that they 
have been very much miſled by it. For 
confider : Nothing is more manifeſt, than 
that Affection and Paſſion of all Kinds in- 
fluence the Judgment. Now as we have na- 


turally a greater Regard to ourſelves than to 


others, as. the private Aﬀection is more pre- 


valent than the publick; the former will 


have proportionally a greater Influence up- 
: | | | on 


- 
. 
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on the Judgment, upon our Way of conſi- SERM. 


dering Things. People are not back ward in 
owning this Partiality of Judgment, in Caſes 


of Friendſhip and natural Relation. The 


Reaſon is obvious, why is it not fo readily 


acknowledged, when the Intereſt which miſ- 
leads us is more confined, confined to our- 


ſelves : But we all take Notice of it in each 
other in theſe Caſes. There is not any Ob- 


ſervation more common, than that there is 
no judging of a Matter from hearing only 


one Side. This is not founded upon Suppo- 


holds in Caſes, where he expects that the 


Whole will be told over again by the other 


Side. But the Suppoſition, which this Ob- 
ſervation i is founded upon, is the very Thing 
now before us; namely, that Men are ex- 
ceedingly prone to deceive themſelves, and 


judge too favourably in every Reſpect, where 
"Themſelves, and their own Intereſt are con- 


cerned. Thus, though we have not the leaſt 
| Reaſon to ſuſpect that ſuch an intereſted Per- 


fon hath any Intention to deceive us, yet we 
of Courſe make great Allowances for his 


having deceived himſelf. If this be general, 


almoſt univerſal, it is prodigious that every 
O 3 Man 


X. 
WII 


fition, at leaſt it is not always, of a formed 
Deſign in the Relater to deceive: For it 
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Man can think himſelf an Exception, and 
that he is free from this Self-partiality. The 


direct contrary is the Truth. Every Man 
may take for granted that he has a great deal 


of it, till, from the ſtricteſt Obſervation up- 


on himſelf, he finds particular Reaſon to think 


otherwiſe. 


Secondly, There is one eaſy and lent 


ſure Way to avoid being miſled by this Self- 
partiality, and to get acquainted with our 


real Character: To have Regard to the ſuſpi- 
cious Part of it, and keep a ſteady Eye over 


ourſelves in that Reſpect. Suppoſe then a 


Man fully ſatisfied with himſelf, and his own 


Behaviour; ſuch an one, if you pleaſe, as 


the Pharaſee in the Goſpel, or a better Man— 
Well, but allowing this good Opinion you 
have of yourſelf to be true, yet every one is 
liable to be miſrepreſented. Suppoſe then 
an Enemy were to ſet about defaming you, 
what Part of your Character would he 
ſingle out? What particular Scandal, think 


you, would he be moſt likely to fix upon 


you? And what would the World be moſt 


ready to believe? There is ſcarce a Man 


living but could, from the moſt tranſient 
| ſuperficial View of himſelf, anſwer this 


— What is that ill Thing, that faulty 
Behaviour, 
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Behaviour, which I am apprehenſive an Ene- SE RM. 


my, who was thoroughly acquainted with 
me, would be moſt likely to lay to my 
Charge, and which the World would be 
moſt apt to believe? It is indeed poſſible that 
a Man may not be guilty in that Reſpect. 
All that I fay is, let him in Plainneſs and Ho- 
neſty fix upon that Part of his Character for a 

ticular Survey and Reflection; and by 


| this he will come to be acquainted, whether 


he be guilty or innocent in that Reſpect, and 
how far he is one or the other, 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent our 
being mifled by this Self-partiality, to re- 
duce that practical Rule of our Saviour, 
Whatfoever ye would that Men ſhould do 
10 you, even ſo do unto them, to our Judg- 
ment, and Way of thinking. This Rule, 
you ſee, conſiſts of two Parts. One is, to 


ſubſtitute another for yourſelf, when you 


take a Survey of any Part of your Behaviour, 
or confider what is proper and fit and reaſon- 
able for you to do upon any Occaſion : The 
other Part is, that you ſubſtitute yourſelf in 
the room of another ; confider yourſelf as 
the Perſon affected by ſuch a Behaviour, or 
towards whom ſuch an Action is done: 


And then you would not only ſee, but like 


Lp 
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SERM. wile feel, the Reaſonableneſs or 8 


ableneſs of ſuch an Action or Behaviour. 


gut alas, the Rule itſelf may be diſhoneſtly 


leaſt Appearance, that it reached his gene- 


applied: There are Perſons who have not 


Impartiality enough with reſpect to them- 
| ſelves, nor Regard enough for others, to 


be able to make a juſt Application of it. This 
juſt Application, if Men would honeſtly 
make it, is in Effect, all that J have been re- 
commending; it is the whole Thing, the 
direct contrary to that inward Diſhoneſty as 
reſpecting our Intercourſe with our Fellow- 
creatures. And even the Bearing this Rule 
in their Thoughts, may be of ſome Service; 
the Attempt thus to apply it, is an Attempt 
towards being fair and impartial, and may 
chance unawares to ſhew them to themſelves, 
to ſhew them the n of the Caſe W are 


conſidering. 


Up oN the 3 it is s that there 
is ſuch a Thing as this Self-partiality and 
Self-deceit : That in ſome Perſons it is to 
a Degree which would be thought incredi- 
ble, were not the Inſtances before our 
Eyes; of which the Behaviour of Davia 
is perhaps the higheſt one poſſible, in a ſin- 
le particular Caſe ;* for there is not the 


ral 


upon Self-Deceit. 


ral Character: That we are almoſt all of us SERNM. 
- 
ſome Reſpects: That therefore every one www 


influenced by it in ſome Degree, and in 


ought to have an Eye to and beware of it. 
And all that J have further to add upon this 
Subject is, that either there is a Difference be- 
tween Right and Wrong, or there is not: 
Religion is true, or it is not. If it be not, 
there is no Reaſon for any Concern about it : 
But if it be true, it requires real Fairneſs of 
Mind and Honeſty of Heart. And, if People 


will be wicked, they had better of the two 


be ſo from the common vitious Paſſions with- 
out ſuch Refinements, than from tliis deep 
and calm Source of Deluſion ; which under- 
mines the whole Principle of Good ; darkens 
that Light, that Candle of the Lord within, 
which is to direct our Steps; and corrupts 
Conſcience, which is the Guide of Lite, 
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SERMON XI. 
Upon the Love of our Neighbour. 


|  Preached on Advent Sunday. 


ä n a 


R O M. Xiii. 9. 


And if tbere be any other Commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this Saying, 
namely, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as 
_ thief. 


a Diſpoſition in Men to complain of 
the Vitiouſneſs and Corruption of the 
Age in which they live, as greater than that 
of former ones ; which is uſually followed 
with this further Obſervation, that Man- 
kind has been in that reſpect much the ſame 
in all Times. Now not to determine whether 
this laſt be not contradicted by the Accounts 


5 1 T is commonly obſerved, that there is 


of 


SERM. 


XI. 


— 
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SERM. of Hiſtory ; thus much can ſcarce be doubt- 


XI. 


ed, that Vice and Folly takes different Turns, 


and ſome particular Kinds of it are more 


open and avowed in ſome Ages than in 
others: And, I ſuppoſe, it may be ſpoken of 
as very much the Diſtinction of the preſent 

o profeſs a. contracted Spirit, and greater 


Regards to Self- intereſt, than appears to have 


been done formerly. Upon this Account 
it ſeems worth while to inquire, whether 
private Intereſt is likely to be promoted in 
Proportion to the Degree in which Self- love 
engroſſes us, and prevails over all other Prin- 
ci iples ; ; or whether the contracted Afﬀetion 


may not poſſibly be ſo prevalent as to diſappoint 


itſelf, and even contradict its own Ed, private 


Good. 


AN p ſince further, Mu 1s generally 
thought to be ſome peculiar Kind of Cone 


trariety between Self- love and the Love of 


our Neighbour, between the Purſuit of 


publick and of private Good; inſomuch 
that when you are recommending one of 
theſe, you are ſuppoſed to be ſpeaking a- 


gainſt the other; and from hence ariſes a 


ſecret Prejudice againſt, and frequently open 
Scorn of all Talk of publick Spirit, and 


real Good-will to our Fellow. creatures; it 
will 
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will be neceſſary to inquire what Reſpect SRI. 


Benevolence hath to Self-love, and the Pur- 
fuit of private Intereſt, to the Purſuit of pub- 
lick: Or whether there be any Thing of that 


uliar Inconſiſtence and Contrariety between 


them, over and above what there is between 


XI. 
— 


Self-love and other Paſſions and particular 


Affections, and their reſpective Purſuits. 
THESE Inquiries, it is hoped, may be fa. 
vourably attended to: For there ſhall be all 
poſſible Conceſſions made to the favourite 
Paſſion, which hath ſo much allowed to it, 
and whoſe Cauſe is ſo univerſally pleaded: 
It ſhall be treated with the utmoſt Tenderneſs 
and Concern for its Intereſts. 

IN order to this, as well as to determine 


the forementioned Queſtions, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to confider the Nature, the Object and 


End of that Self-love, as diſtinguiſhed from other 


Principles or Affections in the Mind, and their 


reſpective Objects. 
EVER Man hath a general Deſire of his 


own Happineſs; and likewiſe a Variety of 
particular Affections, Paſſions and Appetites 
to particular external Objects. The former 


proceeds from, or 1s Self- love; and ſeems in- 


ſeperable from all ſenſible Creatures, who 
can reflect upon themſelves and their own 


Intereſt 
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 SgRM. Intereſt or Happineſs, ſo as to have that In- 
XI. 


— öbe ſäaid of the latter is, that they proceed 


tereſt an Object to their Minds: What is to 


from, or together make up that particular 
Nature, according to which Man is made, 
The Object the former purſues, is fomewhat 
internal, our own Happineſs, Enjoyment, Sa- 
tisfaction; whether we have, or have 
not, a diſtinct particular perception what it 
is, or wherein it conſiſts: The Objects of 
the latter are this or that particular external 
Thing, which the Affections tend towards, 


and of which it hath always a particular 


Idea or Perception. The Principle we call 
Self-love never ſeeks any Thing external 
for the ſake of the Thing, but only as a 
Means of Happineſs or Good: Particular Af- 
fections reſt in the external Things them- 
felves. One belongs to Man as a reaſonable 
Creature reflecting upon his own Intereſt or 
Happineſs. The other, though quite diſtinct 
from Reaſon, are as much a Part of Humane 
Nature. 


THA all particular Appetites gh Paſſi- 


ons are towards external Things themſeluves, 


diſtinct from the Pleaſure arifng from them, 
is manifeſted from hence; that there could 
not be this Pleaſure, were it not for that 


Pr 10r 
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prior Suitableneſs between the Object and SERM. 
XL 


the Paſſion : There could be no Enjoyment 


or Delight from one Thing more than ano- 
ther, from eating Food more than from 
ſwallowing a Stone, if there were not an 


Affection or Appetite to one Thing more than 


another, 

EVER x particular Affection, even the 
Love of our Neighbour, is as really our own 
Affection, as Self- love; and the Pleaſure ari- 
ſing from its Gratification is as much my 
own Pleaſure, as the Pleaſure Self-love would 
have, from knowing I myſelf ſhould be happy 
ſome time hence, would be my own Plea- 
ſure. And if, becauſe every particular Affec- 
tion is a Man's own, and the Pleaſure ariſing 
from its Gratification his ewn Pleaſure, 
or Pleaſure to himſelf, ſuch particular Af- 
fection muſt be called Self-love ; according 
to this Way of ſpeaking, no Creature what- 
ever can poſſibly act but meerly from Self- 
love; and every Action and every Affec- 
tion whatever is to be reſolved up into this 
one Principle. But then this is not the 
Language of Mankind: Or if it were, we 
ſhould want Words to expreſs the Difference, 
between the Principle of an Action, pro- 


ceeding from cool Conſideration that it * 
ec 


A 
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SeRM. be to my own Advantage; and an Action, 


XI. 


ſuppoſe of Revenge, or of Friendſhip, by 


ro which a Man runs upon certain Ruin, to do 


Evil or Good to another. It is manifeſt the 


Principles of theſe Actions are totally different, 
and ſo want different Words to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by: All that they agree in is, that 
they both proceed from, and are done to gra- 
tify an Inclination in a Man's Self. But the 
Principle or Inclination in one Caſe is Self- 
love; in the other, Hatred or Love of another. 
There is then a Diſtinction between the cool 
Principle of Self- love, or general Deſire of 
our own Happineſs, as one Part of our Na- 
ture, and one Principle of Action; and the 
particular Affections towards particular exter- 
nal Objects, as another Part of our Nature, 
and another Principle of Action. How much 


ſoever therefore is to be allowed for Self-love, | 


yet it cannot be allowed to be the Whole of 
our inward Conſtitution ; becauſe, you ſee, 
there are other Parts or Principles which 
come into it. 

"FURTHER, private Happineſs or Good 
15 all which Self- love can make us deſire, or 
be concerned about: In having this conſiſts 
its Gratification: It is an Affection to our- 
ſelves; a Regard to our own Intereſt, Hap- 

Fm 


3 _ private Good: And in the Pro- SRM. 
a Man hath this, he is intereſted, or XI. 
2 Lover of himſelf. Let this be kept in 


Mind; becauſe there is commonly, as 1 

ſnall preſently have Occaſion to obſerve, a- 
nother Senſe put upon theſe Words. On 
| the other Hand, particular Affections tend 
towards particular external Things 2 Theſe 
are their Objects: Having theſe is their End: 
In this conſiſts their Gratification: No Mat- 
ter whether it be, or be not, upon the 
Whole, our Intereſt or Happineſs. An 
Action done from the former of theſe Prin- 
ciples is called an intereſted Action. An 
Action proceeding from any of the latter 
has its Denomination of paſſionate, ''ambi» 
tious, friendly, revengeful, or any other, from 
| the particular Appetite or Affection from 
which it proceeds. Thus Self- love as one 
Part of Humane Nature, and the ſeveral par- 
ticular Principles as the other Part, are, 
Themſelves, their n and ras. ſtated 
and- ſhewn. 1 
FR OM RE will be ly wiſe; how 
Pg and in what Ways, each of theſe can con · 
tribute and be ſubſervient to the private Good 
of the Individual. Happineſs does not con- 
n in Self · love. The Deſire of Happineſs is 
| E no 
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SerxM. no more the Thing itſelf, than the Deſire of 
XI. Riches is the Poſſeſſion or Enjoyment of 
ckem. People may love themſelves with 


the moſt entire and unbounded Affection, 
and yet be extreamly miſerable. Neither 
can Self. love any way help them out, but 
by fetting them on Work to get rid of the 
Caries of their Miſery, to gain or 'make uſe 
of thoſe Objects which are by Nature a- 
dapted to afford Satisfaction. Happineſs or 
Satisfaction conſiſts only in the Enjoyment 
of thoſe Objects, which are by Nature ſuited 
to our ſeveral particular Appetites, Paſſi- 
ons and Affections. 80 that if Self. love 
wholly engroſſes us, and leaves no room for 
any other Principle, there can be abſo- 
N no ſuch Thing at all as Happineſs, or 
Enjoyment of any Kind whatever; | ſince 
Happineſs conſiſts in the Gratification of par. 
ticular Paſſions, which ſuppoſes the having 
of them. Self- love then does not conſti. 
tote. This or | That to be our [Intereſt or 
Good]; but, our Intereſt or Good being con- 
Kitteck by Nature and ſuppoſed, Self- love 
only puts us upon obtaining and ſecuring it. 
Wherefore, if it be poſſible, thar Self- love 
. vail and exert itſelf in a Degree 
anner which is not ſubſervient to 
Gi 4 | this 
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this End; then it will not follow, that SERM: 


our Ißtereſt will be promoted in Proportion 
to the Degree in which that Principle en- 
groſſes us, and prevails over others. Nay 
further, the private and contracted Affection, 


when it is not ſubſervient to this End private 


Good, may, for any thing that appears, have 
A direct contrary Tendency and Effect. And 
4 will confider the Matter, we ſhall ſee 
at it often really has. Diſengagement is 

abſolutely. Rec” 5 enjoyment: And a 
Perſon may haye 10 ſteady 157 fixed an Eye 
upon his own Intereſt, whatever he places 
it in, as may hinder him from attending to 
many Gratifications within his Reach, which 
rob have their Minds Free and open to. 
Over-fondneſs for a Child is not generally 
thought to be for its Advantage: And, if 
there be 3 any Gueſs to be made from Appear- 
ances. ſorely that Character we call Selfiſh 
is not the moſt promiſing for Happineſs. 
Such 4 Temper may plainly be, and exert it- 
elf in a Degree and Manner which may give 
unneceffaty and uſeleſs Sollicitude and Anx- 
ety, in a Degree and Manner which may 
prevent bello the Means and Materials 
of Enjoyment, as well as the making Uſe 
of them. Immoderate Self- love does very 
F' 2 ill 


XI. 


8 — 
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SeRM. ill conſult its own Intereſt : And, how much 


Ep - 


ſoever a Paradox it may appear, it is cer- 


Sv tainly true, that even from Self. love we 


ſhould endeavour to get over all inordinate 


| Regard: to, and Conſideration of ourſelves. 


Every one of our Paſſions and Affections 
hath its natural Stint and Bound, which may 
eaſily be exceeded; whereas our Enjoyments 
can 'poſtibly be but in a determinate Mea- 
ſure and Degree. Therefore ſuch Exceſs of 
the Affection, ſince it cannot procure any 
Enjoyment, muſt in all Caſes be uſeleſs ; but 
is generally attended wirh Inconveniences, 
and often is downright Pain and Miſery. 

This holds as much with Regard to Self-love 
as to all other Affections. The natural De- 
gree of it, ſo far as it ſets us on work to 
— and make uſe of the Materials of Satiſ- 
action, may be to our real Advantage; 
but beyond or beſides this, it is in ſeveral 
Reſpects an Inconvenience and Diſadvan- 
tage. Thus it appears, that private Intereſt 
is ſo far from being likely to be promoted 
in Proportion to the Degree in which Self- 
love engroſſes us, and prevails over all other 
52 3 that the contracted Affection 


mey be 7 1 8 as to . eh, 
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and even contradi® its own End, private SERM. 


Good, 
« By T who, except the moſt ſordidly vo 


« Covetous, ever thought there was any 
«© Rivalſhip between the Love of Greatneſs, 
& Honour, Power, or between ſenſual Ap- 

ic petites, and Self-love ? No, there is a per- 
« fet Harmony between them. It is by 
« Means of theſe particular Appetites and 


« Afﬀections that Self-love is gratified in En- 


« joyment, Happineſs and Satisfaction. The 
Competition and Rivalſhip is between Self- 
« Jove, and the Love of our Neighbour: 
1 That Affection which leads us out of our- 
« ſelves, makes us regardleſs of our own 
« Jntereſt, and ſubſtitute that of another in 
« jts ſtead.” Whether then there be any 
peculiar Competition and Contrariety in this 
Caſe, ſhall now be confidered. 


"Sx Lr-Lov E and Intereſtedneſs was ſta- 


XI. 


ted to conſiſt in or be an Affection to our- 


ſelves, a Regard to our own private Good: 
It is therefore diſtin from Benevolence, 
which is an Affection to the Good of our 
Fellow - creatures. But that Benevolence is 
diſtin@ from, that is, not the ſame Thing with 
Self-love; is no Reaſon for its being looked 


* with any peculiar Suſpicion ; becauſe 
| 3 every 
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SxRM. every Principle whatever, by means of which 


XI. 


Self- love is gratified, is diſtin from it: And 


aA Things which are diſtinct from each other, 


are equally ſo. A Man has an Affection or 


Averſion to another: That one of theſe 


tends to, and is gratified by doing Good, 
that the other tends to, and is gratified by 


doing Harm, does not in the leaſt alter the 


Reſpect which either one or the other of theſe 
inward Feelings has to Self- love. We uſe 
the Word Property ſo as to excl ude any 
other Perſons having an Intereſt in that of 


which we fay a particular Man has the 


Property. And we often uſe the Word 


| Selfiſh ſo as to exclude in the ſame Manner 
all Regards to the Good of others. But the 
Caſes are not parallel: For though That 


Excluſion is really Part of the Idea of Pro- 


perty; yet ſuch poſitive Excluſion, or bring 


ing this peculiar Diſregard to the Good of 
Others into the Idea, or Self. love, is in rea- 


lity adding to the Idea. of changing. it from 


hat it was before ſtated to conſiſt i . name- 


ly, in an Affection to Ourſelves . This 
beipg the whole Idea of Self. love, it can no 
3 exclude Good -will or Love of O- 


"os" than Oe" * not including it, no 


ae i herwiſe, 
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other wiſe, than it excludes. Love of Arts or ERNI. 
Reputation, or of any Thing elſe. Neither an XI. 
the other Hand does Benevolence, any more 


than Love of Arts or of Reputation, exclude 
Self- love. Love of our Neighbour then has 
juſt the ſame Reſpect to, is no more diſtant 


from: Self-love, than Hatred of our Neigh- 


bour, or than Love or Hatred of any Thing 
elſe. Thus the Principles, from hich Men 
4vſh upon certain Ruin for the Deſtruction 
of an Enemy, and for the Preſervation of a 
Friend, have the ſame Reſpect to the gl 
Affection, and are equally intereſted, 

.cqually: difintereſted: And it is of no Avail, 
whether they are ſaid to be one or the other. 
Therefore to thoſe who are —_ < hear 
{Virtue ſpoken of as diſintereſted, it may 
de allowed that it is indeed abſurd ws ſpeak 
thus of it; unleſs Hatred, ſeveral particular 
Inſtances. of Vice, and all the common 


Affections and Averſions in Mankind, are 
acknowledged to be difintereſted too. Is 


there any lefs Inconſiſtence, between the 


Love of inanimate Things, or of Creatures 

meerly ſenſitive, and Self- love; than de- 
tween Self- love, and the Love of our Neigh- 
bour? Is Deſire of and Delight in the Hap- 


* of another any more a Diminution of 
55 F 4 Seli-love, 
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Ser. Self-love, than deſire of and Delight in the 
XI. Eſteem of another ? They are both equally 
Arn Defire of and Delight in ſomewhat external 


to ourſelves: Either both or neither are fo. 
The Object of Self- love is expreſſed in the 
Term Saf : And every A ho of Senſe, 
and every particular Affection of the Heart, 
are equally. intereſted or diſintereſted, be- 
cauſe the Objects of them all are equally 
Self or ſomewhat elſe. -- Whatever Ridicule 
therefore the Mention of a difintercſted 
Principle or Action may be ſuppoſed to lic 
open to, muſt, upon the Matter being thus 
ſtated, relate to Ambition, and every Ap- 
petite and particular Affection, as much as 
to Benevolence. And indeed all the Ridi- 
cule, and all the grave Perplexity, of which 
this Subject hath had its full Share, is meerly 
from Words. The moſt intelligible Way of 
ſpeaking of it ſeems to be this: That Self- 
love, and the Actions done in Conſequence 
_ of it (for theſe will preſently appear to be 
the ſame as to this Queſtion) are intereſted ; 
that Affections towards external 
Objects, and the Actions done in conſe- 
quence of thoſe. Affections, are not ſo. But 
every one is at Liberty to uſe Words as he 
en age * that is _ inſiſted . 
at 
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that Ambition, Revenge, Benevolence, all SE RM. 
particular Paſſions whatever, and the Acti- X. I 
ons they produce, are equally intereſted or 9 


diſintereſted. 

Tu us it appears that there is no peculiar 
Contrariety between Self- love and Benevo- 
* no greater Competition between 
theſe, than between any other particular Af- 
fections and Self-love, This relates to the 
Affections themſelves. Let us now ſee whe- 
ther there be any peculiar Contrariety be- 
tween the reſpective Courſes of Life which 
theſe AﬀeRions lead to; whether there be 
any greater Competition between the Purſuit 
of private and of publick Good, than between 
any other compre Purſuits and that of Pri- 
vate GoOd. 

Tun ſeems nne to ſuſ- 
pect that there is any ſuch peculiar Contra- 
riety, but only that the Courſes of Action 
which Benevolence leads to, has a more di- 
rect Tendency to promote the Good of O- 
'thers, than that Courſe of Action which 
Love of Reputation ſuppoſe, or any other 
particular Affection leads to. But that any 
Affection tends to the Happineſs of Another, 
does not hinder its tending to one's own 
Happineſs too. That Others enjoy the Be- 

* 4 neſit 
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Senn nefit of the Air and the Light of the Sun, 


XI. does not hinder, but that theſe are as much 
S> one's own. private Adyantage now, as 


they : 
would be if we had the Property of them 


excluſive of all Others. a a Dea. which 


may here as e great —. pri 
vate Intereſt, as a Purwit-whic ch does not 
Lend to the Good of Anather at all, or which 
is Miſchievous to bim. All particular Af- 
fections whatever, Reſentment, Benevo- 
lenee, Love of Arts, equally lead to a 
:Caurſe of Action for their own, Grati- 
fication, - 1. e. the Gratification: of Our- 
ſelves; and the Gratification of each gives 
Delight: 80 far then tis manifeſt they 
have all the ſame Reſ pect to private Inte- 
Teſt, Now take into Conſideration further, 
F theſe three Purſuits, that the 
End of the firſt-is the Harm, of the ſecond, 
the Good of Another, of the laſt, ſomewhat 
indifferent; and is there any Neceſſity, that 
[theſe additional Conſiderations ſhould. alter 
the Reſpect, which we before ſaw theſe 
three Purſuits had to private Intereſt; or 
render any one of them leſs conducive to it, 
than any other? Thus One Man's Affecti- 
on is to Honour as his End; in order to ob- 
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| tain; which he thinks no Pains too great. SS., 


1 another, with ſuch. a Singularity of XI. 
ind, as to hays the ſame Affection to pub- 


lick Good as his End, which he endeavours 
with the ſame 45 to obtain. In Caſe 
f Succeſs, ſurely the Man of Benevolence 
as great Enjoyment as the Man of Am- 
bition 3 they- both equally having the End; 
theic Affections, in the ſame Degree tend- 
ed to: But in. Caſe of. Diſappointment, ..the 
benevolent Man has clearly the Advantage; 
 fince endeavouring to do Good conſidered 
as a Virtuous Purſuit, is gratified by its own 
Conſciouſneſs, i. e. is in a Degree, its own 
Reward. "2 
4 An pas e vol ar 
any other particular Paſſions whatever, con- 
ſidered in a further View, as forming a gene. 
ral Temper, which more or leſs diſpoſes 
us for Enjoyment of all the common Bleſ- 
ſings of Life, diſtinct from their on Grati- 
5 Is Benevolence leſs the Temper: ot 
Tranquility and Freedom than Ambition or 
Covetouſneſs? Does the benevolent Man 
appear leſs eaſy with himſelf, from his Love 
to his Neighbour ? Does he leſs reliſh his 
Being? Is there any peculiar Gloom ſeated. 


on his Face? Iz his Mind leſs open to Enter» 
taximent, 


10 
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tainment, to any particular Gratification ? 
Nothing is more manifeſt, than that being in 
Good-humour, which is Benevolence whilſt 
itlaſts, is itſelf the Temper of Satisfaction and 
Enjoyment. 

4 res then a Man fitting down " 
cottfider how he might become moſt eaſy to 
himſelf, and attain the ' greateſt Pleaſure he 
could ; all that which is his real natural 
Happineſs. This can only conſiſt in the 
Enjoyment of thoſe Objects, which are by 
Nature adapted to our ſeveral Faculties: 
Theſe particular Enjoyments make up the 


Sum Total of our Happineſs: And they are 


ſuppoſed to ariſe from Riches, TT, 
and the Gratification of ſenſual Appetites 

Be it ſo: Yet none profeſs themſelves 10 
compleatly happy in theſe Enjoyments, but 
that there is Room left in the Mind for others, 


if they were preſented to them: Nay theſe, 


all they had to do with, and in the Purſuit 


as much as they engage us, are not thought 
ſo high, but that Humane Nature is capable 
even of greater. Now there have been Per- 
ſons in all Ages, who have profeſs'd that 
they found Satisfaction in the Exerciſe of 
Charity, in the Love of their Neighbour, in 
endeavouring to promote the Happineſs of 


of 


n our N eighbour. 
of what is juſt and right and good, as the ge- Sang; 


neral Bent of their Mind, and End of their 
Life; and that doing an Action of Baſeneſs 
or Cruelty, would be as great Violence to 
their Self, as much breaking in upon their 
Nature, as any external Force. Perſons of 
this Character would add, if they might 
be heard, that they conſider themſelves as act 
ing in the View of an infinite Being, who 
is in a much higher Senſe the Object of Re- 
verence and of Love, than all the World be- 
ſides; and therefore they could have no mote 


Enjoyment from a wicked Action done un- 


= his) Eye, than the Perſons to whom they 
are making their Apology could, if all Man- 
kind were the Spectators of it; and that the 
Satisfaction of approving themſelves to His 
unerring Judgment, to whom they thus refer 
all their Actions, is a more continued ſettled 
Satisfaction than any this World can afford; 
as alſo that they — no leſs than Others, a 

Mind free and open to all the common 
innocent Gratifications of it; ſuch as they 
are. And if we go no further, does there 
appear any Abſurdity in this? Will any one 
take upon him to ſay, that a Man cannot 
find his Account in this general Courſe of 


1 as much as in the moſt unbounded 
Ambition, 
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. ſuch a Perſen has not conſyltec fo well 
por himſelf, for the Satisfaction and Peace of 
his own” Mind, us the ambitious or diffolute 
Nan 7. And though the Con fideraton, that 
Oc hirſelf will im tie End "juſtify theſf 

Tate, and ſupport their Cauſe, is not formally 
to be inſiſted upon here; yet thus muclii 
eotties” in, that all Enjoyments whittever at 
much more elear and unmixt from the Aſſu- 
rance that they will end well. Is it certairi 
men that there is nothing in theſe Pretenſions 
to Happineſs? eſpecially when there are tot 
wanting Perſons, who have ſupported them | 
felves with Satisfackions of this Kind in Sick? 
neſs, Poverty Difgrace, and in the very 
Plngs' of Death; whereas it is manifeſt afl 
other Enjoyments fail in theſe Circamiftances! 
This furely looks Tuſpicious of having fornes 
what in it, Self. love methinks ſhould be'a: 

armed. May ſhe not poſſibly paſs over 
_ greater Pleaſures; than hae _—_ is 5 fo wholly 

taken üp with? TOO ns 
Fu k thort of the Matter ig no more than 
this. Happineſs confiſts in the Gratificatiori 

of certain Affections, Appetites, Paſſions, 
with Objects which are by Nature adapted 
to them. Self. love may indeed ſet us on 
r work 


with- Self-love, but ariſes from ſuch ' 'Gratifis ©*V 
cation alone. Love of our Neighbour is 
one of thoſe Affections. This, conſidered as 
a virtuous Principle; is gratified by a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of endedvorring to promote the 
Good of others; but conſidered as a natural 
Affection, its Gratification - confiſts in the 


actual Accompliſhment' of this Endeavour 


Nor Indulgence or Gratification of this 
Affection, whether in that Conſeiouſneſs, ot 
this Aecompliſhment, has the ſame Reſ 
to Intereſt, as Indulgence of any other Af. 
fection; they equally proceed from or do 
not proceed from Selk love, they equally in- 
clude or equally exclude this Principle. Thus 
it appears, that Benevolence and the Purſuit of 
lick God hath at leaft as great Reſpect to 
If-love and the Purſuit of private Good, as 
any other papticuldr- Paſſions,” an their re. 
Jheftive Pur ſuits.” SLE FHK HE 5 
NrIT EHE R is Covetouſneſs, derben 
a Temper or Purſuit, any Exception to this. 


For if by Covetouſneſs is meant the Defire 


and Purſuit: of Riches for their own Sake, 


without any Regard to, or Conſideration of 


the — of them; this hath as little to do 


1A with 


of ar Neigh r. 44 3 


work to gratify theſe: But Happineſs or 8E RN. 
Enjoyment has no immediate Connection 2 


a 
f 
f 
| 


- 
— > 9s 
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. Sr. with Self. love, as Benevolence hath. But by 


XI. 


this Word is uſually meant, not ſuch Mad - 


neſs and total Diſtraction of Mind, but im- 


moderate Affection to and Purſuit of Riches 


as Poſſeſſions in order to ſome further End: 
namely, Satisfaction, Intereſt, or Good. 
This therefore is not a particular Affection, | 
or particular Purſuit, but it is the 
Principle of Self- love, and the general Par- | 
ſuit. of our own Intereſt ; for which Reaſon, 
the Word Selfiſh, is by every one appro- 


priated to this Temper and Purſuit. Now 
as it is ridiculous to aſſert, that Self-loye 
and the Love of our | Neighbour are the 


. fame; ſo neither is it aſſerted, that following 


theſe different Aﬀections hath the ſame Ten. 


dency and Reſpect to our on Intereſt, The 
Compariſon is not between Self · love and the 


| Nags of our Neighbour ;\ between Purſuit 


of our own... Intereſt, and the Intereſt of 
others: But between the: ſeveral particular 


Affections in Humane Nature, towards ex- 


ternal Objects, as one Part of the Compa- 


riſon; and the one particular Affection to 

the Good of our Neighbour, as the other 
Part of it: And it has been ſhewn, that all 
theſe have the ſame e to > flow and 
et Intense... 1 


"Tues 


Tode of our Neighbour. 


Tu ER E is indeed frequently an Incon- FELL 


ſiſtence or Interfering, between Self- love or 
private Intereſt, and the ſeveral particular 

Appetites, Paſſions, Affections, or the Pur- 
ſuits they lead to. But this Competition or 
Interfering is meerly accidental; and hap» 
pens much oftner between Pride, Revenge, 


ſenſual Gratifications, and private Intereſt, 


than between private Intereſt and Benevo- 


lence. For nothing is more common, than 


XI. 


to ſee Men give themſelves up to a Paſſion 


or an Affection to their known Prejudice 
and Ruin, and in direct contradiction to 
manifeſt and real Intereſt, and the loudeſt 

Calls of Self- love: Whereas the ſeeming Com- 
petitions and Interfering, between Benevo- 


lence and private Intereſt, relate much more 


to the Materials or Means of Enjoyment, 
than to Enjoyment itſelf. There is often an 
interfering i in the former, when there is none 
in the latter. Thus as to Riches: So much 
Money as a Man gives away, ſo much leſs 
will remain in his Poſſeſſion. Here is a real 
interfering. But though a Man cannot poſ- 
ſibly give without leſſening his Fortune, yet 
there are Multitudes might give without leſ- 
ſening their own Enjoyment; becauſe they 
-may have more than they can turn to any 


2 real 


_ 
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Suu. real Uſe or Advantage to themſelves. Thus, 


XI. 


the more Thought and Time any one em- 

oys about the Intereſts and Good of others, 
he muſt neceſſarily have leſs to attend his 
own; but he may have ſo ready and large 
a Supply of his own; Wants, that ſuch 
Thought might be really uſeleſs to himſelf, 
though of great . and ben pe = 
_— oh 

Tun general Miſtake, that there is \ fame b 
greater Inconſiſtence between endeavouring 
to promote the Good of Another and Self. 
intereſt, than between Self-intereſt and purſu- 
ingany Thing elſe, ſeems, as hath already been 


hinted, to ariſe from our Notions of Pro» 


perty and to be carried on by this Proper- 


ty's being ſuppoſed to be itſelf our Happi- 
neſs or Good. People are ſo very much 
taken up with this one Subject, that they 
ſeem from it to have formed a general way 
of thinking, which they apply to other 
Things that they have nothing to do with. 


Hence, in a confuſed and ſlight Way, it 


might well be taken for granted, that Ano- 
ther's having no Intereſt in an Affection 
(i. e. his Good not being the Object of it) 
bäder as one may ſpeak, the Proprietor's 

2 


_ of our N e 5 


latereſt in it greater; and that if Another 8ERN. 
had an Intereſt in it, this would render bis T3: 
leſs, or occaſion that ſuch Affection could hag ng 


not be ſo friendly to Self- love, or conducive 
to private  Goed, as an Affection or Purſuit | 
which has not a Regard to the Good of 
Another, This I ſay might be taken for 
granted, whilſt it was not attended to, that 
the Object of every particular Affection is 
equally ſomewhat. external to Ourſelves; 
and whether it be the Good of another Per- 
ſon, or whether it be any other external 
Thing, makes no Alteration with Regard to 
its being one's own Affection, and the Gra- 
tification of it - one's own private Enjoy- 
ment. And fo far as tis taken for granted, 
that barely having the Means and Materials 
of Enjoyment is what conſtitutes Intereſt and 
Happineſs; that our Intereſt or Good con- 
fiſts in Poſſeſſions themſelves, in having the 
Property of Riches, Houſes, Lands, Gardens, 
not in the Enjoyment of them; ſo far twill 
even more ſtrongly be taken for granted, 
in the Way already explained, that an Af- 
fection's conducing to the Good of another, 
muſt even neceſſarily occaſion it to conduce 
leſs to Private Good, if not to be poſitively 
* diente! 
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detrimental to it. For, if Property and Hap- 
pineſs are one and the ſame Thing, as by in- 
creaſing the Property of another: vou leſſen 
your own Property, ſo by promoting the 


" 


| Happineſs of another, you - muſt leſſen your 


own Happineſs. But whatever ' occaſioned 
the Miſtake, I hope it has been fully proved 
to be one; as it has been proved, that there 
is no peculiar Rivalſhip or Competition be- 
tween Self- love and Benevolence: that as 
there may be a Competition between theſe 


two, ſo there may alſo between any particular 


Affection whatever and Self- love; that every 


particular Affection, Benevolence among the 


reſt, is ſubſervient to Self. love by being the 
Inſtrument of private Enjoyment; and that 


in one Reſpect Benevolence contributes more 


to private Intereſt, i. e. Enjoyment or Satiſ- 
faction, than any other of the particular com- 
mon Affections, as it is in a 1 het its own 


Gratification. 
AN p to all theſe Things may be added, 


That Religion, from whence. ariſes our 
ſtrongeſt Obligation to Benevolence, is ſo 
far from diſowning the Principle of Self- 
love, that it often addreſſes itſelf to that 
very Principle, and always to the Mind in that 


State when Reaſon preſides; and there can 
no 


Love f our, Neightont. 229 
no Acceſs be had to the. Underſtapding.. but SER. 
by convincing Men, that the Courſe of KE 
Life we would perſuade. them to is not con- — 
trary to their Intereſt, .. It may be allowed, 5 
without any Prejudice to the Cauſe of Virtue 
and Religion, that our Ideas of Happineſs 
and Miſery, are of all our Ideas the neareſt 
and moſt important to us ; that they will, nay, 
if you pleaſe, that they ought to prevail over 
thoſe of Order, and Beauty, and Harmony, 
and Proportion, if there ſhould ever be, as 
it is impofſible there ever ſhould be, any In- 
conſiſtence between them: Though thefs 
laſt too, as expreſſing the Fitneſs of Actions, 
are real as Truth itſelf. Let it be allowed, 
though . Virtue or moral Rectitude does 
indeed confiſt in Affection to and Purſuit 
of what is Right and Good, as ſuch,; yet, 
that when we fit. down in a cool Hour, 
we can neither juſtify to ourſelves this or 
any other Purſuit, till we are convinced that 
it will be for our Happineſs, or at leaſt not 
contrary to it. > he 

Common Reaſon and Humanity wil) 
hire ſome Influence upon Mankind, what- 
ever becomes of Speculations: But, ſo far as 
the Intereſts of Virtue depend upon the The- 
ory of , it being ſecured from open Scorn, 
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du RBA. ſo far its very Being in the World depends 
XI. upon its appearing to have no Contrariety to 
private Intereſt and Self- love. The foregoing 
Obſervations, therefore, it is hoped, may 
have gained a little Ground in Favour of the 
Precept before us; the particular Explanation 
of which ſhall be the Err aa the next 

Diſcourſe. | 
LL Soc at line) with ah 
ſerving the peculiar Obligation which we are 
under to Virtue and Religion, as enforced in 
the Verſes following the Text, in the Epiſtle 
for the Day, from our Saviour's coming in- 
to the World. The Night is far ſpent, 
the Day 1s at Hand; let us therefore caſt of 
the Warks of Darkneſs, and ** 'us put on 
the Armour of Light, &c. The Meaning 
and Force of which Exhortation is, that 
Chriſtianity lays us under new Obligations 
to a good Life, as by it the Will of God is 
more clearly revealed, and as it affords ad- 
ditional Motives to the Practice of it, over 
and above thoſe which ariſe out of the Na- 
ture of Virtue and Vice; I might add, as 
our Saviour has ſet us a perfect Example of 
Goodneſs in our own Nature. Now Love 
and Charity is plainly the Thing in which he 
hath placed his 9 in which there- 


fore, 


Love of our N ciobbour. 


fore, as we have any Pretence to the Name SzRM. 
of Chriſtians, we muſt place ours. He hath XI. 
at once injoined it upon us by Way of Com- 


mand with peculiar Force; and by his Ex- 
ample, as having undertaken the Work of our 
Salvation out of pure Love and Good-will to 
Mankind. The Endeavour to ſet home this 


Example upon our Minds is a very proper 


Employment of this Seaſon, which is bring- 
ing on the Feſtival of his Birth : Which as it 
may teach us many excellent Leſſons of Hu- 
mility, Reſignation, and Obedience to the Will 
of God ; ſo there is none it recommends with 
greater Authority, Force and Advantage, 


than this of Love and Charity ; ſince it was 


for us Men, and for our Salvation, that be 
came down from Heaven, and was incarnate, 


and was made Man ; that he might teach us 


our Duty, and more eſpecially that he might 
enforce the Practice of it, reform Mankind, 
and finally bring us to that eternal Salvation, 
— which he is the Author to all thoſe that obey 

im. 
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it is briefly comprebended in this Saying, 


namely, 7 bou EG love - A OO as 


rh pig 


+, 


HY judices againſt publick Spirit, or the 


Love of our Neighbour, on the Side 


of private Intereſt and Self- love; I proceed 
to the particular Explanation of the Precept 
before us, by ſhewing, Who is our Neighbour : 
: Þn' what Senſe we are required to love him 
48 ourſelves : The Influence fuch Love would 
bave upon our Behaviour in Life : And laſtly, 
| How this Commandment comprehends in it all 
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A SERMON zpon the 

I. Tux Objects and due Extent of this 
Affection will be underſtood by attending to 
the Nature of it, and to the Nature and Cir- 
cumſtances of Mankind in this World. The 
Love of our Nighbour is the ſame with 
Charity, Benevolence, or Good-will : It is 


an Affection to the Good and Happineſs dy 


our Fellow-creatures. This 8 in it 


Diſpoſition to produce Happineſs : And. this 


is the ſimple Notion of Goodneſs, which 


appears ſo amiable whereever we meet with 
it. From hence it is eaſy to ſee; that the 


Perfection of Goodneſs conſiſts in Love to 


the whole Univerſe. This is Go: PRAGA 
of Almighty God. 


Bu r as Man is W wt: limited in his 
Capacity, as ſo ſmall a Part of the Creation 


comes under his Notice and Influence, and 
"8s we are not uſed to conſider Things in ſo 


general a Way; it is not to be thought of, 


chat che Univerſe ſhould be the Odbect of 


Benevolence to ſuch Creatures as we are. 


Thus in that Precept of our Saviour, * Be 
ye perfect even as your Father, which is in 
Heaven ts perfect, the Perfection of the Di- 


vine Goodneſs is propoſed to our Imitation 


das it is promiſcuous, and extends to the Evil 


as 


® Math, V. RY 


Toe our: NNeighboute- . 
4 well as che Good not as it is abſolutely dunzt. 
univerſal,” Imitation of it in this Reſpect bel KH. 
ing plainly beyond us. The Object is ted 
vaſt. For this Reaſon moral Writers alſo have 
ſubſtituted a leſs general Object for our Be- 
nevolence, Mankind. But this likewiſe 
is an Object too general, and very much out 
of our View. Therefore Perſons more prac- 

| tical, have, inſtead of Mankind, put our 
Country ; and made the Principle of Virtue, 
bf Humane Virtue, to conſiſt in the in- 
tire unitorm Love of our Country: And 
this is what we call a publick Spirit; which ; 

in Men of publick Stations is the Character 
of a Patriot, But this is ſpeaking to the 
upper Part of the World, Kingdoms and 
Governments are large; and the Sphere of 
Action of far the greateſt Part of Man- 
kind is much narrower than the Govern- 
ment they live under: Or however, common 
Men do not conſider their Actions as af. 
fecting the whole Community of which 
they are Members. There plainly is want 
ing a leſs general and nearer Object of Be. 
nevolence for the Bulk of Men, than that 
of their Country. Therefore the Scripture, 
not being a Book of Theory and Speculation, 
but a plain Rule of Life for Mankind, 
has 
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Sand. has with the utmoſt poſſible Propriety put the 
XII. Principle of Virtue upon the Love of our 
Neigbbour; which is that Part of the Uni- 


verſe, that Part of Mankind, that Part of our 
Country, which comes under our immediate 
Notice, Acquaintance. aper we and 
with which we have to do. 
Tu 1s is plainly the true Acconnt/ or Rea 
ſon, why our Saviour places the Principle of 
Vietae in the Love of our Neighbour ; and the 
| Account itſelf ſhows. who are comprehended 
under that Relation. e ts 4 
II. LeT us now nde in — —— Senſe 
wie are e to love our Neghhod g i | 
ba Tn 1 8 Precept, in \ its s firſt Delivery by our 
Saviour, is thus introduced: Thou ſbalt love 
" thei Lord thy God witb all thine Heart, 
with all thy Soul, and with all. thy Strength; 
and thy. Neighbour. as tbyſelf. Theſe very 
different Manners of Expreſſion, do not lead 
our Thoughts to the ſame Meaſure or De- 
gree of Love, common to both Objects; but 
to one, peculiar to each. Suppoſing then» 
which is to be ſuppoſed, a diſtinct Meaning 
and Propriety in the Words, as thyſelf; 
the Precept we are conſideriag will admit of 


any of theſe Senſes: That we bear the ſame 
Re 


i . o 


Loot of « our N. cightour. 


Kind of Affection to our Neighbour, as'we EAM. 
do to ourſelves: Or, that the Love we bear A. 


to our Neighbour ſhould have ſome certain 
Proportion or. other to Self-love : Or, laſtly; 
that it ſhould bear the particular Proportion 
of Equality, that it be in the ſame Degree. 

- Firſt, The Precept may be underſtood as 
3 only, that we have the ſame Kind 
of Affection to our Fellow- creatures, as to 
ourſelves: That, as every Man has the Prin- 


| ciple of Self-love, which diſpoſes him Io 


avoid Miſery, and conſult his own Happi- 
neſs ; ſo we ſhould cultivate the Affection of 
Good- will to our Neighbour, and that it 
ſhould influence us to have the ſame Kind of 
Regard to him. This at leaſt muſt be com- 
manded : And this will not only prevent our 
being injurious to him, but will alſo put us 
upon promoting his Good. There are Bleſſings 
in Life, which we ſhare in common with 
others; Peace, Plenty, Freedom, healthful 
Seaſons. But real Benevolence to our Fel- 
low- creatures would give us the Notion of 
a common Intereſt in a ſtricter Senſe: For 
in the Degree we love one another, his Inte- 
reſt, his Joys and Sorrows; are our own. 
It is from Self-love that we form the No- 
tion of private Good, and conſider it as our 
0 own: 
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Sunn on: Love of our Neighbour would teach 
XII. us thus to appropriate to ourſelves his Good 
ww and Well-fare ; to conſider ourſelves as hay» 


ing real Share in his Happineſs. Thus 
the Principle of Benevolence would be an 
Advocate within our own Breaſts, to take 
care of the Intereſts of our Fellow - Creatureg 
in all the interfering and Competitions 
which cannot but be, from the Imperfoction 
of our Nature, and the State we are in. It 
would hkewiſe, in ſome Meaſure, leſſen that 
interfering ; and hinder Men from forming 
ſo ſtrong a Notion of private Good, excluſive 
of the Good of others, as we commonly do. 
Thus, as the private Affection makes us in 
a peculiar Manner ſenſible of Humanity, 
| Jaſtice or Injuſtice, when exerciſed towards 
ourſelves ; Love of our Neighbour would 
give us the ſame Kind of Senkbility in his 
Behalf. This would be the greateſt Security 
of our uniform Obedience to that moſt 
equitable Rule; MWhatſoever ye would Of 
Men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto 
them. 
A1 this'is indeed no more than that we 
ſhould have a real Love to our Neighbour : 
But then, which is to -be obſerved, the 
Words, as (Poſe ; expreſs this in the moſt 
diſtinct 


— 


Love of 0 our Neighbout.. 


diſtin& Manner, and determine the Precept S88M« 
to relate to the Affection itſelf, The Advan- XII. 
tage, which this Principle of Benevolencs WY 
has over other remote - Conſiderations, is that 

it is itſelf the Temper of Virtue; and like- 

wiſe, that it is the chief, nay the only ef- 
ſectual Security of our performing the ſe- 
veral Offices of Kindneſs, we owe to our 
Fellow - creatures. When from diſtant Con- 
ſiderations Men reſolye upon any Thing to 
vrhich they have no liking, or perhaps an 
Averſeneſs, they are perpetually finding out 
Evaſfions and Excuſes ; which need never be 
wanting, it People look for them: And they 
| equivocate with themſelves in the plaineſt 

| Caſes in the World. This may be in reſpect 
o ſingle. determinate Acts of Virtue: But | 

it comes in much more, where the Oblig⸗ 
tion is to a general Courſe of Bü 3 

and moſt of all, if it be ſuch as cannot be 
reduced to fixed determinate Rules. This 
Obſervation may account for the Diverſity | 
of the Expreſſion, in that known Paſſage of 

the Prophet Micab: To . do juſtly, and 10 

dove Mercy. A Man's Heart muſt be formed 
to Humanity and Benevolence, he muſt 
love Mercy, otherwiſe he will not act mer- 
FI in any ſettled Courſe of Behaviour. 
As 
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Senf. As Conſideration of the future Sanctions as 
XII. Religion is our only Security of perſevering: 
in our Duty, in Caſes of great Temptations: 
80 to get our Heart and Temper formed to 
a Love and Liking of what is Good, is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary in order to our behavin 
rightly in the familiar and an DINE 4c 
amongſt Mankind... | 
23 Secondly, - The Precept W us may 15 
underſtood: to e that we love our 
Neighbour in ſome certain Proportion 
or other, pe as we love ourſelves, 
And indeed a Man's Character cannot be de- 
termined by thy Love he bears to his Neigh- 
bour, conſidered abſolutely: But the Pro- 
portion which this bears to Self- love, whe- 
ther it be attended to or not, is the chier 
Thing which forms the Character, and in. 

fluences the Actions. For, as the Form of 
the Body is a Compoſition of various Parts; 

ſio likewiſe our inward Structure is not ſim- 
ple or uniform, but a Compoſition of vari- 
ous Paſſions, Appetites, Affections, together 
with Rationality; including in this laſt both 
the Diſcernment of what is tight, and a Diſ- 
Poſition to regulate ourſelves by it. There is 

ter Variety of Parts in what we call a 
Character, than there are Features in a Face: 

A And 


v of our I 


| iphbour. 


And the Morality of That is no more de- SER. 
termmed by one Part, than the Beauty or De- 3 


23414 
XII. 


formity of This is by one ſingle Feature: * 


Each is to be judged of by all the Parts or 
Features, not taken ſingly but together. In 
the inward Frame the various Paſſions, Ap- 


petites, Affections, ſtand in different Re- 


ſpects to each other. The Prineiples in our 


Mind, may be contradictory, of Checks 'and 


Allays only, or Incentives and Aſſiſtants to 


each other. And Principles, which in their 


Nature have no Kind of Contrariety or Affi 
nity, may yet accidentally be ach other's Al- 
000 or Incentives. n 

F R oM hence it comes to Saſs that though 
we were able to look into the inward Con- 
texture of the Heart, and ſee with the great- 
eſt Exactneſs in what Degree any one Ptin- 


ciple” is in a particular Man; we could not 


from thence determine, how far that Prin- 


ciple would go towards forming the Cha- 


racter, or what Influence it would have upon 
the Actions, unleſs we could likewiſe diſ- 
cern what other Principles prevailed in him, 
and ſee the Proportion which that one bears 
to the others. Thus, though two Men ſhould 
have the Affection of Compaſſion in the 


"_ Degree exactly; yer one l have the 
Princi- 
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A. Sau e upon the 


Sea Principle of Reſentment, or of Ambition ſo bj 
AY. ſtrong in him, as to prevail over that of Com- 
ww paſſion, and prevents its having any, Influ - 


ence upon his Actions; ſo that he may de- 
ſerve the Character of an hard or cruel Man: 
Whereas the other, having Compaſſion in 
juſt the ſame Degree only, yet having Reſent- 
went or Ambition in a lower Degree, his 
may prevail over them, ſo as to 
$ een n his Actions, and to denominate his 
Temper compaſſionate. So that, how ſtrange 
ſoever it may appear to People who do not 
attend to the Thing, yet it is quite manifeſt, 
that, when we ſay one Man is more Reſent- 
ing or Compaſſionate than another, this 
does not neceſſarily imply that one has the 
Prineiple of 8 or of Compaſſion 
ſtronger than the other. For if the Pro» 
portion, which Reſentment. or Compaſſion 
bears to other inward Principles, is greater 
in one than in the other; this is itſelf ſuffi- 
cient to denominate one more Reſenting or 
( te than the other. 
Fux THER, the whole Syſtem as I may 
ſpeak, of Affections, (including Rationality) 
which conſtitute the Heart, as this Word 
1s uſed in Scripture and on moral Subjects, 
are each and all of them ſtronger in oe 
than 
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; than in others.” Now the Proportion which Sera: 
the two general Affections, Benevolenee and XII. 
Self-love, bear to each other, according to 
this Interpretation of the Text, denominates 
Men's Character as to Virtue. Suppoſe then 
one Man to have the Ptineiple of Benevo- 
lence in an higher Degree than another: It 
will not follow from henee, that this general 
Temper, or or Character, or Actions will be 
more benevolent than the other's. For e 
may have Self. love in ſuch a Degree as quite 
to prevail over Benevolence; ſo that it 
may have no Influence at all upon his Actions; 
Whereas Benevolence in the other Perſon, 
though in a lower Degree, may yet be the 
ſtrongeſt Principle in his Heart; and ſtrong 
enough to be the Guide of his Actions, ſo 
as to denominate him a good and virtuous 
Man. The Caſe is here as in Scales: It is 
not one Weight, conſidered in itſelf, which 
determines whether the Scale ſhall aſcend of 
deſcend ; but this depends upon the Propor- 
tion, which that one Weight Bath to the 
other. 
Ir being thus manifeſt that the Influence 
which Benevolence has upon our Actions, 
and how far it goes towards forming out 
8 1s not determined by the Degree 
R 2 | itſelf 
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Szrm, Atſelf of this Principle in our Mind; but 
XII. the Proportion it has to Self. love and other 
S Principles : . Compariſon alſo being made 


in the Text between Self / loye and the Love 
of our Neighbour. ; theſe joint Conſiderations 
afforded ſufficient Occaſion for treating here 
of that Proportion: It plainly is implied in 
the Precept, though it ſhould be queſtioned 
whether it be the exact Meaning of -the _ 
Words, as Thy/el/.. . | 
Lo x of our Nathan Wee: 11 bear 
ſome Proportion to Self-love, and Virtue to 
be. ſure confiſts in the due Proportion. What 
this due Proportion is, whether as a Principle 
in the Mind, or as exerted in Actions, can be 
judged of only from our Nature and Con- 
dition in this World. Of the Degree in 
which Affections and the Principles of Ac- 
tion, conſidered in themſelves, prevail, we 
have no Meaſure: Let us then proceed to 
the Courſe of Behaviour, the A hey 
produce. 

Bo r H our Nature and 8 require, 
that each particular Man ſhould make parti- 
cular Proviſion for himſelf : And the Inqui- 
ry, what Proportion Benevolence ſhould. 
have to Self-love, when brought down to 


Practice, will be, what is a competent Care 
| and 


vo , our Neighbour. 


TY 


and Proviſion for ourſelves:” And how) cer- SER. 


tain ſoevet it be; that cach Man muſt deter- XII. 
mine this for himſelf; and how ridiculbu = 


ſoever it would be, heh any to attempt to 
determine. it for Another: Yet it is to be ob 


ferved, that the Proportion is real; and that 


a competent Proviſion has a Bound; and 
that it cannot be all which we can poſſibly 
get and keep within our Graſp, without legal 
Inzuſtice. Mankind almoſt univerſally bring 
in Vanity, Supplies for what is called a Life 


of Pleaſure," Covetouſneſs, or imaginary No- = 


of ' Superiority over Others, to deter- 
nee 'Queſtion:: But every one who 
deſires to act a proper Part in Society, 
would do well to conſider, how far any of 


them come in to determine it, in the Way of 
Moral Conſideration.” All that can be aid | 


is, ſuppoſing,” What, as the World goes, is 
fo much to be ſuppoſed that tis ſcarce to be 
mentioned, that Perſons do not neglect what 
they really owe to Themſelves; the more of 
their Care and Thought, and of their Fortune 
they employ in doing Good to their Fellow- 
creatures, the nearer they come up to the 
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bens. Wiruly, If the Words, as thy ſelf, n 
XII. be underſtood of an Equality of Affection; 
tit would not be attended with thoſe Conſe. 
quences, which perhaps may be thaught to 
| follow: from it. ' Suppoſe: a Perſon to have 
the ſame ſettled Regard to Others, as to Hirn- 
ſelf; that in every deliberate Scheme or Pur 
ſuit He took their Intereſt into the Account 
in the ſame Degree as his on, ſo far as an 
ity of Affection would: produce; this: 
Vet He would in fact, and ought to be, much 
more taken up and employed about Himſelf, 
and his on Concerns; than abont Others, 
and their Intereſts. Foz beſides the one 
common Affection toward [Hitnſelf and his 
Neighbour, He would have- ſeveral other 
particular Affections, Paſſions, - Appetites, 
which he could not poſſibly feel in common 
both for Himſelf and Others: Now:theſe en- 
fations themſelves very much employ us; 
and have perhaps as great Influence, as Self- 
love. 80 far indeed as Fd Bos Lat: cool 
Reflection upon what is for aur Inzeneſt, | 
— us on Work to gain a Supply of our 
own ſeveral Wantz; e A af; QUE 
ur would make us do the ſame for 
him : But the Degree in which we are put 


"gon: Toking and Ow uſe of the TOP, 
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of 'Oratification, by the feeling of thoſe Aﬀec- Subbt. 
tions, Appetites and Paffions, muſt heed XI. 
rü be peculiar to ourſelves. — 
Tix A x there are particular Paſſions, (op- 
poſe Shame, Reſentment) which Men ſeem 
to have, and feel in common, both for Them- 
Telves and Others, makes no Alteration in 
Neſpect to'thofe Paſſions and Appetites which 
cannot pofffbly be thus felt in common. 
From hence, (and perhaps more Things bf 
the like Kind might be mentioned, ) it follows, 
that though there were an Equality of Affec- 
tion to both, yet Regards to Ourſelves would 
r Attention to. __ Con- | 
 ."cerns of Others. 

Ap from bead Confiditetiohe it onpfit 
to be ſo, ſuppoſing ftill the Equality of Aﬀec- 
tion commanded: Becauſe we are in a pecu- 
Har Manner, as I may ſpeak, entrufted with 

ourſelves; and 4 of our own In- 
tereſts, as well as of our Conduct, Pan- 
karl belongs tous. Wt 

To theſe Things muſt be added that moral 

Obligations can extend no further than to na- 
taral Poffibilities. Now we have a Percep- 
tion of our own Intereſts, like Conſciouſneſe 1 
of our own Exiſtence, which we always catry —_ 
about with us; and which, in its Continu- {i 
| R 4 ation, | 


2.4 N. . als. 
. ation, . 3 Hoang ſeems impoſſible 
to be felt in dee to the Intereſts of 
Others. | or Eights. 
FER ON all theſe Things it t fully appears, 
that though we were to love our Neighbour 
in the ſame Degree as we love ourſelves; 
fo far as this is poſſible; yet the Care of our- 
ſelves, of the Individual, would not be neg- 
lected; the apprehended, Danger of which 
ſeems to be the only Objection againſt under- 
ſanding the Precept in this ſtrict, Senſe. 
III. TI x general Temper of Mind which 
the due Love of our Neighbour would form 
us to, and the Influence it would haye upon 
our u ee in A is now to be conſi- 
At v Fe 
„Tun . and yn . — of Charity 
is ; explained at large, in that known Paſſage of 
st Paul *: Charity ſuffereth lung, and is 
kind ;.. Charity envieth not, - doth not TR 
itſel 7 unſcemh ſeetetbß not ber own, think- 
erb no Evil, beareth all Things, believeth all 
' Things, bopeth all Things. As to the Mean- 
ing of the Expreſſions, ſeeletb not ler own, 
 thinketh no Evil, believeth all Things; how- 
ever thoſe. as bd be, 3 a- 
re f . r * e 


va BY 


1 Cor. Al. 


our Neightnur. 


_—_ « this: Meckneſs,. and, in ſome Degree Sink 


ess of Temper, Readineſs to eee our XII. 


Right for the Sake of Peace, as well as in 


the Way of Compaſſion, F reedom from 
Miftruſt; and Diſpoſition to believe well of 
our Neighbour, this; general Temper,. I fay, 
accompanies, and is plainly the Effect of Love 
and Good-will.. And, though ſuch. is the 
World In, which. we live, that Ex perience 
and. Knowledge of it, not only may, but 
and Doubtfulneſs of thee Characters f 
Others, than is; natural to Mankind; yet theſe 
ought not to be carried further than the Na- 
ture and Courſe. of Things. make neceſſary. 
It is ill true, even in the preſent State of 
Things, bad as it is, that a real good Man 
had rather be deceived, than be ſuſpicious; 
had rather forego bis known Right, than 
run the Venture of doing even a hard Thing. 
This is the general Temper of that Charity, 
of which the Apoſtle aſſerts, that if he had 
it not, giving his Body to be Burned would 
avail bim nothing 3 3 and which he ſays, ſoa | 
| never. 1 
LEE happy je of this F ex- 
| _ to every different Relation and Cir- 
cumſtance in Humane Life. It plainly ren- 
ders 


250 ASE RM oN upon the 


Sen. ders a Man better, more to be deſired, as 
XII. to all the Reſpects and Relations we enn 
— Rand in to each other. The benevolent 


Man is diſpoſed to make uſe of all external 
Advantages in ſuch a Manner as ſhall con- 
tribute to the Good of Others, as well as to 
his own Satisfaction. His own Satisfaction 
conſiſts in this. He will be eaſy and kind 
to the Dependants, phe hong to the 
Poor and Diſtreſſed, friendly to all with 
-whom he has to do. This includes the good 
Neighbour, - Parent, Maſter, Magiſtrate: 
And ſuch a Behaviour would plainly make 
Dependance, Inferiority, and even Servitude, 
-eaſy. So that a good and charitable Man of 
ſuperior Rank in Wiſdom, Fortune, Au- 
thority, is a common Bleſſing to the Place 
he lives in: Happineſs grows under his In- 
fluence. This good Principle in Inferiours 
would difcover itſelf in paying Reſpect, 
Gratitude, Obedience, as due. It were there- 
Fore methinks one juſt Way of trying one's 
own Character, to aſk ourſelves, Am I in Re- 
ality a better Maſter or Servant, a better 
Friend, a better Neighbour, than ſuch and 
ſuch Perſons ; whom, perhaps, I may think 
not to deferve the Character of Virtue and 
Religion ſo much as myſelf? 


ro 


Luer of our Neighbour... 


Aub 28 to the Spirit of Party, which 8 B. 
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nohappily prevails amongſt Mankind, What- XII. 


Supply to it, ſome or other of vrhich have 
obtained in all Ages and Countries: One, 
vrho is thus friendly to his Kind, will im- 


ever are the Diſtinctions which ſerve for a 


mediately make due Allowances for it, as 


vyhat cannot but be amongſt ſuch Creatures 
ag Men, in ſuch a World as this. And as 


Wrath and Fury and overbearing upon theſe 


Occaſions proceed, as I may ſpeak, from 
Mens feeling only on their own Side: S0 
a common Feeling, for others as well as for 
ourfelves, would render us ſenſible to this 
Truth, which it is ſtrange can have ſo little 


Influence; that we ourſelves differ from 


others, juſt as much as they do from us, I 
put the Matter in this Way, becauſe it can 
ſcarce be expected that the Generality of Men 
ſhould: fee, that thoſe Things which are made 
the Occaſions of Diſſention and fomenging 
the Party-Spirit, are really nothing at all: 
But it may be expected from all People, 
ho much ſoever they are in earneſt about 
their reſpective Peculiarities, that Humanity, 
and common Good-will to their Fellow- 


creatures, ſhould moderate and reſtrain that 


wretched Spirit. ö 


Tas 


252 A'SER M 0'N pon tbe 
SerM. Tm ls good Temper of Charity dikewiſe 
XII. would prevent Strife and Enmity arifing from 
other Gecaſions: It would prevent our giving 
juſt Cauſe of Offence, and our taking it 
without Cauſe. And in Caſes of real In- 
jury, a good Man will make all Allowances 
which are to be made; and, without any 
Attempts of Retaliation, he will only conſult 
his own and other Mens Security N che 
future, againſt Injuſtice and Wrong. | 
IV. I'2 Roc ED to conſider: laſtly; what 
is affumed of the Precept now explained, 
That it comprehends in it all others; i. e. that 
to love aur N on ogy ee in 
it all Virtues. 4 
Now the Way! in * * every Akin of 
Conduct, or general Speculative Aſſertion, 
when it is to be explained at large, ſhould be 
treated, is, to ſhow what are the particular 
Truths which were deſigned to be compre- 
hended under ſuch a general Obſervation, 
how far it is ſtrictly true; and then the Li- 
mitations, Reſtrictions, and Exceptions, if 
there be Exceptions, with which it is to be 
underſtood. ' But it is only the former of 
theſe, namely, how far the Aſſertion in the 
Text holds, and the Ground of the Pre-emi- 
nence aſſigned to the Precept of it, which 
„ 14, " 1. 


Bend vo our N beer 


o 


tion. | 4. 5 
Ho WEEE Mes in | almoſt every Thing 


chat is ſaid, there is ſomewhat: to be under- 
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in ee comes into our 0 Conſidera- SERM. 


XII. 


ſtood beyond what is explicitly laid down, 


and which we of Courſe ſupply ; ſomewhat, 
I mean, . which would not be commonly 
called a Reſtriction or Limitation. -. Thus, 

when Benevolence is ſaid to be the Sum of 
Virtue, it is not ſpoken of as a blind Propen- 
ſion, but as a Principle in reaſonable Crea- 
tures, and ſo to be directed by their Reaſon: 
For Reaſon and Reflection comes into our 
Notion of a moral Agent. And that will 
lead us to conſider diſtant Conſequences, as 
well as the immediate Tendency of an Ac- 
tion: It will teach us, that the Care of ſome 
Perſons, ſuppoſe Children and Families, is par- 
ticularly committed to our Charge by Nature 


and Providence; as alſo that there are other 


Circumſtances, ſuppoſe F riendſhip or for- 


mer Obligations, which require that we de 


Good to ſome, preferably to others. Rea- 
ſon, conſidered meerly as ſubſervient to Be- 
nevolence, as aſſiſting to produce the great- 
eſt Good, will teach us to have particular 
Regard to theſe Relations and Circumſtances; 
Ene it is plainly for the Good of the 


World 
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SexM. World that they ſhould be regarded. And 
XII. as there are numberleſs Caſes, in which, 
_ UV. ,otwithſtanding Appearances, we are not 


competent Judges, whether a particular Ac- 
tion will upon the Whole do Good or Harm; 
| Reaſon in the ſame Way will teach us to 
be cautions how we act in theſe Caſes of Un- 
certainty. It will fuggeſt to our Conſidera- 
tion, which is the ſafer Side; how liable we 
are to be led wrong by Paſſion and private 
Intereſt; and what Raped is due to Laws, 
and the Judgment of Mankind. All theſe 
Things muſt come into Confideration, were 
it only in order to determine which way of 
acting is likely to produce the greateſt 
Good, Thus, upon Supppoſition that it 
were in the ſtricteſt Senſe true, without Li- 
mitation, that Benevolence includes in it 
all Virtues ; yet Reaſon muſt come in as its 
Guide and Dirdar: 1 in order to attain its own 
End, the End df Benevolence, the greateſt 
publick Good. Reaſon then being thus in- 
cluded, let us now conſider the Truth of the 
 Aﬀertion itſelf. 

Firſt, It is manifeſt that nothing can be 
of Conſequence to Mankind or any Crea- 
ture, but Happineſs. This then is all which 
any Perſon can, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeaking, 

be 


Tode of our Neighbour. 238 5 
be ſaid to have a Right to. We can there- SRNI. 
fore owe no. Man any Thing, but only to XII. 
further and promote his Happineſs, ac. WY 
cording to our Abilities. And therefore a 
Diſpoſition and Endeavour to do Good to 
all with whom we have to do, in the De- 
gree and Manner which the different Rela- 
tions we ſtand in to them require, is a Diſ- 
charge of all the Obligations we are under ta 
them. 

As Humane Nature is not one ſimple uni- 
Gaim Thing, but a Compoſition of various 
Parts, Body, Spirit, Appetites, particular 
Paſſions and Affections; for each of which 
reaſonable Self- love would lead Men to have 
due Regard, and make ſuitable Proviſion: 
80 Society conſiſts of various Parts, to which 
we ſtand in different Reſpects and Rela- 
tions; and juſt Benevolence would as ſurely 
lead us to have due Regard to each of theſe, 
and behave as the reſpective Relations re- 
quire. Reaſonable Good-will, and right Be- 
 haviour towards our Fellow- creatures, are in 
a Manner the ſame: Only that the former 
expreſſeth the Principle as it is in the Mind; 
the latter, the Principle as it were become en 
n 7, e. exerted in Actions. 


AND 
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2486 A'SERM0N upon the 
SuxM. Ax p ſo far as Temperance; Sobriety, and 
XII. Moderation in ſenſual Pleaſures, and the 
c contrary Vices, have any Reſpect to our Fel- 
low creatures, any Influence upon their Quiet, 
Welfare, and Happineſs; as they always 
haue a real, and often a near Influence' upon 
it; ſo far it is manifeſt thoſe Virtues may be 
produced by the Love of our Neighbour, 
and that the contrary Vices would be pre- 
vented by it. Indeed if Mens Regard to 
0 themſelves will not reſtrain them from Exceſs; 
it may be thought little probable, that their 
Ibs to others will be ſufficient: But the 
Reaſon is, that their Love to others is not, 
any more than their Regard to themſelves, 
| juſt, and in its due Degree. There are how- 
| | ever manifeſt Inſtances of Perſons kept ſober 
| and temperate from Regard to their Affairs, 
1 and the Welfare of thoſe who depend upon 
1 them. And it is obvious to every one, that 
habitual Exceſs, a diſſolute Courſe:of Life, im- 
| plies a general Neglect of the Duties we owe 
E towards our: Engr ern our ae won our | 
E | %% vic D 7 omit” ad von ih 
El From hence it is manifeſt that A com- 
mon Virtues, and the common Vices of 
Mankind, may be traced up to Benevolence, 
a 1 E. | | | or 
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or the want of it. 
Precept, - Thou ' ſhalt love thy Neighbour” 'as 
thyfelf, to the Pre- eminence given to it; and 
is a Juſtification of the Apoſtle's Aſſer- 
tion, that all other Commandments are 
eomprehended in it; whatever Cautions 


and Reſtrictions * N _ yellely might 
ecru 9411 WIr LI require 


„For Inſtance" As we aden Judges what is 
Wente hole for the Good of the World; there may be 
other immediate Ends appointed us to purſue, beſides that one 
of doing Good, or producing Happineſs. Though the Good 
of the Creation be the only End of the Author of it, yet he 

y haye laid us under particular Obligations, which we may, 
diſcern and feel qurſelves under, quite diſtinct from a Percep- 
tion, that the Obſervance or Violation of them is for the Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery of our Fellow-creatures. | And this is in 
FaR the Caſe: For there are certain Diſ poſitions of Mind, and 
certain Actions, which are in themſelves approved or difap- 
proved by Mankind, abſtracted from the Cohſideration' of 


their Tendeney to the Happineſs or Miſery of the World 


approyed or diſapproved by Reflection, by that Principle 
within, which is the Guide of Life, che Judge of Right and 
Wrong. Numberleſs Inſtances of this- Kind might be men. 
tioned. There are Pieces of Treachery, which in themſelves 


appear baſe and deteſtable to every one. There are Actions. | 


which perhaps can ſcarce have any other general Name given 
them than Indecencies, which yet are odious and ſhocking 
to Humane Nature. There is ſuch a Thing as Meanneſs, a 
little Mind ; which, as it is quite diſtin from Incapacity, ſo 
it raiſes a Diſlike and Diſapprobation quite different from that 
Contempt, which Men are too apt to have, of meer Folly. On 
the other Hand; what we call Greatneſs of Mind, is the Ob- 
ject of another Sort of Approbation, than ſuperiour Under- 
Kanding. Fidelity, Honour, ſtrict Juſtice, are themſelves ap- 
proved in the higheſt Degree, abſtrafted from the Conſderation 
8 


of 
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XII. 
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258 A SERMON an the 
Sx8M. require to be. confidered, if we were ta 
XII. ſtate particularly and at length, what is 
virtue and right. Behaviour in Mankind. 
But, 
Secondly, IT mickt be added, that in a 
higher and more general Way of Conſide- 
ration, leaving out the particular Nature of 
Creatures, and the particular Circumſtances 
in which they are placed, Benevolence ſeems 
in the ſtricteſt Senſe to include in it all that 
is Good and Worthy; all that is Good, 
which we have any diſtinct particular Notion 
of. We have no clear "Conception of any 
poſitive moral Attribute in the ſupream Be- 
ing, hut what may be reſolved up into Good- 
neſs. And, if we conſider a reaſonable 
Creature or moral Agent, without Regard 
to the particular Relations and Circumſtances 
in which he is placed; we cannot con- 
eciv any Thing elfe to come in towards 
determining 


of their 8 Now, whether it may be thought t that 
each of theſe are connected with Benevolence in Our Nature, 
and ſo may be conſidered as the ſame Thing with it ; or 
Whether ſome of them be thought an inferjour Kind of Vir- 
tues and Viees, ſomewhat like natural Beauties and Deformi- 
tles; or laſtly, Plain Exceptions to the general Rule; thus 
much however is certain, that the Things now inſtanced in, 
and numberleſs others, are approved or diſapproved by Man- 
kind in general, in quite another View than as conducive to 


— 7:thu Wards 
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determining” whether he is to be ranked in an Sent 
higher or lower Chaſs 'of vittudus Bein g. XII. 
determining whether he is to be ranked in an 


higher or lower Claſs of virtuous Beings, 

but the higher or lower Degree in which that 
Principle, and what is manifeſtly connected 
with | It, prevail i in him. - 

| Th a T which we more ſtrielly call Dicty, 
or the Love of God, and which is an eſſential 
Part of a right Temper, ſome may pe perhaps 
imagine no Way connected with Benevo- 
lence: Vet ſurely they muſt be connected, 
if there be indeed in Being an Object infi- 
nitely Good. Humane Nature is ſo conſti- 


tuted, that every good Affection implies the 


Love of itſelf ; 7, e. becomes the Object of a 
new Affection in the ſame Perſon. Thus, 
to be righteous, implies in it the Love of 
Righteouſneſs; to be benevolent, the Love 
of Benevolence; to be good, the Love of 
Goodneſs; 9 Rightequſneſs, Be- 
nevolence, or Goodneſs, be viewed as in our 
own Mind, or in another's: And the Love 
of God as a Being perfectly Good, is the 
Love of perfect Goodneſs contemplated in a 
Being or Perſon. Thus Morality and Reli- 


gion, Virtue and Piety, will at laſt neceſſarily 


coincide, run up into one and the fame Point, 
and Love will be in all Senſes the End of the 


Commandment, 
| S 2 O Almighty 
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260 A St ERMON apon, &c. 


| SRM. 0 Almighey Cad, inſpire us with this di 
XII. vine Principle; kill in us all the Seeds of 

| — Es and Iwill; and help us, by culti- 
vuting within ourſelves the Love of our 
Neighbour, to improve in the Love of Thee, 
Ton haſt placed us in various Kindreds, 
| Friendſhips, and Relations, as the School of 
» Diſcipline for our Aﬀettions : Help us, by 
rbe due Exerciſe of them, to improve to 
Herfection; till all partial Affection be loft 
in that intire univerſal one, and Thou, 5 


55 God, 29 80 be al in al. 


SERMON 


SERMON XIII XIV. 
| Upon the Love 60D. 


— 


M TT Fer 37. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God wah all thy 
Heart, and with all why Soul, and with ne” 


thy Mind. 


need only juſt be put in Mind, that XIII. 
there is ſuch a Thing, as having fo www 
great Horror of one Extream, as to run in- 
ſenfibly and of Courſe into the contrary ; 
and that a Doctrine's having been a Shelter 
for Enthuſiaſm, or made to ſerve the Purpo- 
{es of Superſtition, is no Proof of the Falſity 
of it: Truth or Right being ſomewhat real 


in itſelf, and ſo not to be judged of by its 
= 4 Liableneſs 


| 1 _ Body knows, you 138 gung. 
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SERM, Liableneſs to Abuſe, or by its ſuppoſed Di- 
XIII. ſtance from or Nearneſs to Error. It may 
pe ſufficient to have mentioned this in ge- 


neral, without taking Notice of the parti- 

cular Extravagancies;- which have been vent- 
ed under the Pretence or Endeavour of ex- 
plaining the Love of Gad; or how mani- 
feſtly we are got into the contrary Extream, 


under the Notion of a reaſonable Religion; 


ſo very reaſonable, as to have nothing to 
do with the Heart, and Affections, if theſe 
Words ſignify any thing but the Faculty by 
which we diſcern ſpeculative Truth. 
B y. the Laveof: God, I would underſtand 

all thoſe. Regards, all thoſe Affections of 
Mind which are due immediately to him 


from ſuch a Creature as Man, and which 


reſt in him as their End, As this does not 


inetude fervile Fear; ſo neither will a 
other Regards, how reafonable ſoever, all 


—- reſpe@ any Thing out of or beſides the Per- 


fection of the divine Nature, come into 
Confideration here. But all Fear is not ex- 
cluded, becauſe his Diſpleaſure is itſelf the 
natural proper Object of Fear. Os, 
Ambition of his Love and Approbation, De- 
light in the Hope or Conſciouſneſs of it, 
come likewiſe into wa Definition of the 
Love 


e Lobe of GOD: 
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Love of God; becauſe he is the natural SE RM. 


Object of all thoſe Affections or Movements XIII. 
of Mind, as really as he is the Object of the VO 


Affection, which is in the ſtricteſt Senſe called 
Love; and all of them equally reſt in him, 
as their End. And they may all be under- 
ftood to be implied in theſe Words of our 
Saviour, without putting any Force upon 
them: For he isſpeaking of the Love of God 


and our Neighbour, as containing the Whole = 


of Piety and Virtue. 

TT is plain that the Nature of Man is fo 
conſtituted; as to feel certain Affections up- 
on the Sight or Contemplation of certain 
Objects. Now the very Notion of Aﬀec- 
tion implics reſting in its Object as an End. 


And the particular Affection to good Cha- 


racters, Reverence and moral Love of them, 
is natural to all thoſe who have any D 

of real Goodneſs in themſelves. This will 
be illuſtrated by the Deſcription of a perfect 
Character in a Creature; and by confidering 
the Manner, in which a good Man in his 


Preſence would be affected towards ſuch a 


Character. He would of Courſe feel the 
Affections of Love, Reverence, ' Deſire of 
his Approbation, Delight in the Hope or 
Conſciouſneſs of it. And farely all this is 
| a aappli- 
84 ; 
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SERM. applica 


ASE RM ON: hon. 


ble, and may be brought up to that 


XIII. Being, who is infinitely more than an ade- 
2 quate Object of all thoſe Affections; whom 


we are commanded to Love with all. our 
Heart, with all our Soul, and with all our 


Mind. And of theſe Regards towards Al- 


mighty God, ſome are more particular ſuita- 
ble to and becoming ſo imperfect a Creature 

as Man, in this mortal State we are paſſing 
— and ſome of them, and perhaps 


other Exceſſes of the Mind, will be the Em- 


ployment and Happineſs of Good Men i in a 
State of Perfection. | 
TB 1s is a won View as what the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſe will, contain. And: it ts 
manifeſt the Subject is a real one: There is 
nothing in it enthuſiaſtical or unreaſonable. 


And if it be indeed at all a Sotzech it is one 


of the utmoſt importance. 
As Mankind have a F wy by which they 


diſcern ſpeculative Truth; ſo we have va- 
rious Affections towards external Objects. 
Underſtanding and Temper, Reaſon and Af- 


fection, are as diſtin. Ideas; as Reaſon and 


Hunger; and one would think could no 


_ be confounded,, It is by Reaſon that 
e get the Ideas of ſeveral Objects of our 


affections . Bos in theſe Caſes Reaſon and 


Affection 


Affedion are no more hs PU 3 Si guts Sands 
of a particular Object, and the Pleaſure or XIII. 
Uneaſineſs conſequent thereupon, are the WY 


ſame. Now, as Reaſon tends to and reſts 
in the Diſcernment of Truth, the Object of 
it; ſo the very Nature of Affection con- 
ſiſts in tending towards, and reſting in, its 


Objects as an End. We do indeed often 


in common Language ſay, that Things are 
loved, deſired, eſteemed, not for themſelves, 
but for ſome what further, ſomewhat out of 
and beyond them: Yet, in theſe. Caſes, who- 
ever will attend, will ſee, that theſe Things 
are not in Reality the Objects of the Af. 
fections, 1. e. are not loved, defired, eſteemed, 
but the ſomewhat further and beyond 
them. If we have no Affections which 
reſt in what are called their Objects, then 
what is called Affection, Love, Deſire, Hope, 
in Humane Nature, is only an Uneaſineſs in 
being at Reſt; an unquiet Diſpoſition to 
Action, Progreſs, Purſuit, without End or 
Meaning. But if there be any ſuch Thing 


as Delight in the Company of one Perſon, 


rather than of another; whether in the 
Way of F riendſhip, or Mirth and Entertain- 
ment, it is all one, if it be without reſpect 


to F ortune, Honour, or increaſing our Stores 
of 
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beyond the 
preſent Time; here is an Inſtance of an Af. 


ſeaion abſolutely reſting in its Object as its 


End, and being pratified, in the ſame Way 


as the Appetite of Hunger is ſatisfied - with 


Food. Vet nothing is more common than to 
dear it aſked, What Advantage a Man hath in 
ſuch a Courſe, fappoſe « of Study, particulat 
Friendſhips, or in any other; nothing, I ſay, 
is more common than to hear ſuch a Queſtion 
t in a Way which ſuppoſes no Gain, 
or Intereſt, but as a Means to 

ſomewhat further: And if fo, then there is 
no ſuch Thing at all as real Intereſt, Gain 'or 
Advantage. This is the fame Abſurdity 
with Reſpe& to Life, as an infinite Series of 
Effects without a Cauſe is in Speculation. 


The Gain, Advantage or Intereft conſiſts in 


the Delight itſelf, arifing from ſuch a Facul- 
ty's having its Obje& : Neither is there any 
fach Thing as Happineſs or Enjoyment, but 
what ariſes from hence. The Pleafares of 
Hope and of Reflection are not Exceptions: 
The former being only this Happineſs anti- 
cipated ; the latter, the ſame' Happinefs en- 
oyed over again after its Time. And even 
=_ rr Expeckation of future Happineſs 
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can afford Satisfaction, only as it is a an SBRM. 
Ona to the Principle of Self- love. XIII. 
II ͤ was doubtleſs intended, — Life — 

would de very much a Purſuit to the Groſs 
of. Mankind. But this is carried fo much 
further than is reaſonable, that what gives im- 
mediate Satisfaction, i. e. our preſent Intereſt, 
is ſcarce conſidered as our Intereſt at all. 


It is Inventions which have only a remote = 
Tendency towards Enjoyment, perhaps hut a of 1 
remote Tendency towards gaining the Means IH 
only of Enjoyment, which are chiefly fpoken If 


of as uſeful to the World. And though this 
way of thinking were juſt with reſpect to 
the imperfect State we are now in, where 
we know ſo little of Satisfaction without 

Satiety; yet it muſt be guarded againſt, when 

we are conſidering the Happineſs of a State 
of Perfection; which Happtneſs being En- 

Joyment and not Hope, muſt neceſfarily con- 

faſt in this, that our Aﬀections have their Ob- 

jects, and reſt in thoſe Objects as an End, i. e. 

be ſatisfied with them. This will further ap- 
pear in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. 

Or the ſeveral Affections, or inward gen- 

ſations, which particular Objects excite in 

Man, there are ſome, the having of which 

implies the Love of them, when they are 

reflected 
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Sun reflected upon *; This cannot be ſaid of all 
XII. our Affections, Principles and Motives of 
Aion. It were ridiculous to aſſert, that a 
Man upon Reflection hath the ſame Kind of 
Approbation of the Appetite of Hunger, or 
the Paſſion of Fear, as he hath of Good-will 
to his Fellow - creatures. To be a juſt, a 
good, a righteous Man, plainly carries with 
it a peculiar Affection to, or Love of Juſtice, 
Goodneſs, Righteouſneſs, when theſe Prin- 
ciples are the Objects of Contemplation. 
Now Jif a Man approves: of, or hath an Af- 
fection to, any Principle in and for itſelf, in- 
cidental Things. allowed for, it will be the 
ſame whether he views it in his own Mind 
or in another; in himſelf, or in his Neigh- 
bour. This is the Account of our Approba- 
tion of, our moral Love and Affection to good 
Characters; which cannot but be in thoſe 
who have any Degrees of real Goodneſs in 
themſelves, and who diſcern and take Notice 
of n ſame os in others, 1 5 


5 st Auftin 2 — ivle 9 3 eſt, quo. 
bene amatur quod amandum eft, ut fit in nobis Virtus qua 
vivitur bene. 7. e. The Affection which we rightly have for what 
is. lovely, muſt ordinate juftly, in due Manner, and Proportion, 
become the Object of a new Affection, or be itſelf beloved, in 
order to our being endued with that Virtue which is the Principle 

| „ Civ: Dei: L. 15e. 22. 
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Fon Obſervation of what paſſes With-S RI“ 
in ourſelves, our own Actions, and the Be- XIII. 
haviour of others, the Mind way carry on 


its Reflections as far as it pleaſes; much be- 
yond what we experience in ourſelves, or diſ- 
cern in our Fellow - creatures. It may go on, 


and conſider Goodneſs as become an uniform 
continued Principle of Action, as conducted 
by Reaſon, and forming a Temper and Cha- 


racter abſolutely good and perfect, which is in 
a higher Senſe excellent, and 1 


the Object of Love and Approbation: 


LE T us then ſuppoſe a Creature perfil 
aooteding to his created Nature: Let his Form 


be Humane, and his Capacities no more than 


equal to thoſe of the Chief of Men: Good-: 
neſs ſhall be his proper Character; with 


Wiſdom to direct it, and Power within ſome 
certain determined Sphere of Action to ex- 
ert it: But Goodneſs muſt be the ſimple 
actuating Principle within him; this being 
the moral Quality which is amiable, or the 
immediate Object of Love as diſtinct from 


other Affections of Approbation. Here then 
is a finite Object for our Mind to tend to- 
wards, to exerciſe itſelf upon: A Creature, 
perfect according to his Capacity, fixt, ſtea- 


I h unmoved by we Pity or more, 
weak 


AS® LM Oo N pon 


Sex. weak Fury und Reſentment; forming the 
juſteſt Scheme of Conduct; going on un- 
—Aaaded in che Execution of it, through 


the ſeveral Methods of Severity and Reward, 
towards his End, namely, the general Hap- 
pineſs of all with whom he hath to do, as 
itſelf right and valuable. This Character, 
though uniform 'in itſelf, in its Principle, yet 
exerting” itſelf in different Ways, or conſi- 
dered in different Views, may by its appear- 
ing Variety move different Affections. Thus, 
the Severity of Juſtice would not affect us 
nin the ſame Way, as an Act of Mercy: The 
adventitious Qualities of Wiſdom and Power 
may be conſidered in themſelves: And even 
the Strength of Mind, which this immove- 
able Goodneſs | ſuppoſes, | may likewiſe be 
viewed as an Object of Contemplation, di- 
ſtinct from the Goodneſs itſelf. Superiour 
Excellence of any Kind, as well as ſuperiour 
Wiſdom and Power, is the Object of Awe 
and Reverence to all Creatures, whatever 
their moral Character be: But ſo far as Crea- 
tures of the loweſt Rank were good, ſo far 
the View of this Character, as ſimply good, 
muſt appear amiable to them, be the Object 
of, or beget Love. Further, ſuppoſe we were 


OG, that this ſu periour Perſon fo far 
— 


the. Love of G O D. 


approved of us, that wWe had nothing ſer- Ser 
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vitely to fear from him; that he was really. XIII. 
our Friend, and kind and good to us in parti: 


cular, as he had occaſionally Intercourſe with 
us: We muſt be other Creatures than we are; 
or we could not but feel the ſame Kind of Sa- 
tisfaction and Enjoyment (whatever would be 
the Degree of it) from this higher Acquain- 

tance. 71 Friendſhip, as we feel from com 
mon ones; the Intercout ſe being real, and the 
Perſons equally preſent, in both Caſes, - We 
ſhould have a more ardent Defire to be ap- 


proved by his better Judgment, and a Satiſ- 


faction in that A pprobation of the ſame Sort 


with what would be felt in reſpect to com- 


mon N or be nee in us ner 
Preceiict..? 

L Tus no raiſe the Character, and ſop- 
pole this Creature, for we are ſtil] going on 
with the Suppoſition of a Creature, our pro- 
per Guardian and Governour ; that we were 
in à Progreſs of Being towards ſomewhat 


further; and that his Scheme of Govern- 


ment was too faſt for our Capacities to 
comprehend ; remembring till that he is 
perfectly Good, and our Friend as well as 
our Governour. Wiſdom, Power, Good- 
nel, accidentally viewed any where, would 
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272 AS ERMON pon 
8x2; inſpire Reverence, Awe, Love: And as theſe 
XIII. Affections would be raiſed in higher or lower; 
Degrees, in proportion as we had ocœaſionally 
more or leſs Intercourſe with the Creature, 
endued with thoſe Qualities; ſo this further 
Conſideration and Knowledge, that he was 
our proper Guardian and Governour, would 
much more bring theſe Ohjects and Qua- 
lities home to ourſelves; teach us they. Dad 
a greater Reſpect to us in particular, that we 
had an higher Intereſt in that Wiſdom and 
Power and Goodneſs. We ſhould, with va 
Gratitude, Reverence; Love, Truſt, 
Dependance, appropriate the Character, as 
what he had a Right in; and make our 
Boaſt in ſuch our Relation to it. And the 
Concluſion of the whole would be, that we 
ſhould refer ourſelves implicitly to him, and 
caſt ourſelves entirely upon him. As the 
whole Attention of Life ſhould be to obey 
his Commands; ſo the higheſt Enjoyment 
of it muſt ariſe from the Contemplation of 
this Character, and our Relation to it, from 
a Conſciouſneſs of his Favour and Appro- 
bation, -and from the Exerciſe of thoſe Af- 
fections towards Him which could not but 
be raiſed from his Preſence. A Being Who 
hath theſe Attributes, who ſtands in this Re- 
| | lation, 


the Lowe of O. 


lation; and is thus ſenſibly preſent to the SꝝRBf. 
Mind; muſt neceſſarily be the Object of theſe XIII. 
Affections: There is as real a Correſpondence WW - 


between them, as between the loweſt 1 9 
tite of Senſe and its Object. F TOR 

Tu Ar this Being is not a Creature, but 
he? Almighty God; that he is of infinite 
Power and Wiſdom and Goodneſs, does not 
render him leſs the Object of Reverence and 
Love, than he would be if he had thoſe At- 
tributes only in a limited Degree. The Be- 
ing who made us, and upon whom we in- 
tirely depend, is the Object of ſome Re- 

rds. He hath given us certain Affections 
of Mind, which correſpond to Wiſdom, 
Power, Goodneſs; 7. e. which are raiſed 
upon View of thoſe Qualities. If then he 
be really wiſe, powerful, good; he is the 
natural Object of thoſe Affections, which 
he hath endued us with, and which correſ- 
pond to thoſe Attributes. That he is infinite 
in Power, perfect in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
makes no Alteration, but only that he is the 
Object of thoſe Affections raiſed to the high- 
eſt Pitch. He is not indeed to be diſcerned 
by any of our Senſes. I go forward,” but be 
1s not there; and backward, but cannot 
PRE * : On the te eft hand where he 
iT doth 
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| 888M. doth work, but I cannot bebold him : He bi- 
XIII. derb himſelf on the right band, that I can- 
not fee bim. O that I knew where 1 might 
him! that I might come even to bis 
Seat ! * But is He then a far off: Does he 
not fill -Heaven and Earth with his Preſence ? 
The ꝙPreſence of our Fellow-creatures affects 
our Senſes, and our Senſes give us the Know- 
ledge of their Preſence; which hath diffe- 
rent Kinds of Influence upon us; Love, Joy, 
Sorrow, Reſtraint, Encouragement, Reve- 
| rence, However this Influence is not imme- 
diately from our Senſes, but from that 
Knowledge. Thus ſuppoſe a Perſon. neither 
to ſee nor hear Another, not to know by 
any of his Senſes, but yet certainly to know, 
that Another was with him ; this Knowledge 
might, and in many Caſes would, have one 
or more of the Effects before-mentioned, 
It is therefore not only reaſonable, but alſo 
natural, to be affected with a Preſence, 
though it be not the Object of our Senſes: 
Whether it be, or be not, is merely an acci- 
dental Circumſtance, which needs not come 
into Conſideration: It is the Certainty that 
He is with vs, and we with him, which hath 
the Influence. We conſider Perſons then as 
| * preſent, 


* Job xxii. 


rhe Love of G O P. 


preſent, not only when they are within 
Reach of our Senſes, but alſo when we are 
aſſured by any other Means that They are 
within ſuch a Nearneſs; nay, if they are not, 
we can recall them to out Mind, and be moved 
towards them at preſent: And muſt He, who 


is ſo much more intimately with us, that in 
Him we live and move and have our. Being, 


be thought too diſtant to be the Object of our 
Affections? We own and feel the Force of 
amiable and worthy Qualities in our Fellow- 
creatures: And can we be inſenfible to the 
Contemplation of perfe& Goodneſs? Do 
we reverence the Shadows of Greatneſs here 
below, are we ſollicitous about Honour and 
Eſteem and the Opinion of the World: And 
ſhall we not feel the ſame with Reſpect to 
Him, whoſe' are Wiſdom and Power in 
their Original, who 7s the God of Judgment 
by whom Actions are weighed ? Thus Love, 
Reverence, Deſire of Eſteem, every Facul- 
ty, every Affection, tends towards, and is 
employed about its reſpective Object in com- 
mon Caſes: And muſt the Exerciſe of them 
be ſuſpended with Regard to him alone, who 
is an Object, an infinitely more than adequate 
Os 1 to our . n Faculties; Him, 
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A SER M ON upon 


all Things? 


— A s we cannot remove from this Earth. or 


change our general Buſineſs on it, ſo neither 
can we alter our real Nature. Therefore 
no Exerciſe of the Mind can be recarhmetdeds 
but only the Exerciſe of thoſe Faculties you 
are conſcious of. Religion does not de- 
mand new Affections, but only claims the 


Direction of thoſe you already have, thoſe 


Affections you daily feel; though unhappily 


confined to Objects, not altogether unſuit- 


able, but altogether unequal to them. We 
only repreſent to you the higher, the adequate 
Objects of thoſe very Faculties and Affections. 


Let. the Man of Ambition go on ſtill to con- 
ſider Diſgrace as the greateſt Evil; Honour, as 


his chief Good. But Diſgrace, in whoſe 
Eſtimation! Honour, in whoſe Judgment? 


This is the only Queſtion. If Shame, and 
Delight in Eſteem be ſpoken of as real, as 


any ſettled Ground of Pain or Pleaſure; both 


theſe muſt be in Proportion to the ſuppoſed 


Wiſdom and Worth of him, by whom we 


are contemned or eſteemed. Muſt it then 
be thought enthuſiaſtical to ſpeak of a Senſi- 


bility of 'this Sort, which ſhall have reſpe& 


to an unerring 3 to. infinite Wiſ- 


dom ; ; 


\ 


torn GOD; 
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dom; ; When we are aſſured This unerring SR RN. 


Judgment, This infinite Wiſdom does — 


open Actions? 
TS the ſame with reſpect; to. the Lond 


of God in the ſtricteſtand moſt confined'Senſe. 


We only offer and repreſent the higheſt Ob- 
ject of an Affection, ſuppoſed already in 
your: Mind. Some Degree of Goodneſs 
muſt be previouſly ſuppoſed: This always 
implies the Love of itſelf, an Affection to 
Goodneſs : The higheſt, the adequate Object 
of this Affection, is perfect Goodneſs; which 
therefore we are to /ove with all our Heart, 
with all our Soul, and with all our Strength. 
© Muſt we then, forgetting our own Intereſt, 
te as it were go out of ourſelves, and love God 
“ for his own Sake? No more forget your 


own Intereſt, no more go out of yourſelves 


than when you prefer one Place, one Proſpect, 
the Converſation of one Man to that of Ano- 
ther. Does not every Affection neceſſarily 

imply, that the Object of it be itſelf loved? 


XIII. 
— 


If it be not, tis not the Object of the Affec- 


tion. You may and ought if you can, but it 
is a great Miſtake to think you can love 


or fear or hate any Thing, from Confi- 
deration that ſach Love or Fear or Hatred 
"my be a Means of obtaining Good or avoid- 

3 ing 


*, 
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| Sen, ing Evil. But the Queſtion, whether we 


XIII. 


ought to love God for his Sake or for our 


— own, being a mere Miſtake in Language; 


the real Queſtion, which this is miſtaken for, 
will, L ſuppoſe, be anſwered by obſerving, 
that the Goodneſs of God already exerciſed 
towards us, our preſent Dependance. upon 
him, and-our ExpeRation of future Benefits, 
ought, and have a natural Tendency, to beget 
in us the Affection of Gratitude, and greater 
Love towards Him, than the ſame Goodneſs 


exerciſed towards others: were it only for 


this Reaſon, that every Affection is moved in 
Proportion to the Senſe we have of the Ob- 
je& of it; and we cannot but have a more 
lively Senſe of Goodneſs, when exerciſed to.. 


_ wards ourſelves, than when exerciſed to- 


others. I added Expectation of future Be- 
nefits, becauſe the Ground of chat — 
tion is preſent Goodneſs. 

Tos Almighty God is the natural Ob- 
ject of the ſeveral Affections, Love, Reve- 
rence, Fear, Deſire of Approbation. For 
though He is ſimply One, yet we cannot but 
conſider Him in partial and different Views. 
He is in Himſelf one uniform Being, and for 
- the fame without Variableneſt or Sha- 

dow of Turning: But his infinite Greatneſs, 
His 


#e Love of & 0 D. 


* ö wah 


His *Gobdhels, His Wiſdom, are different StkM. 


Objects to our Mind. To which is to be XIII. 
added, that from the Changes in our own FS 


Chatecters, together with his Unchangeable- 
neſs, we cannot but © confider ourſelves as 
more or leſs the Objects of His Approbation, 
and really be fo. For if he approves what 


js Good, He cannot,” theerly from the Un- 


changeableneſs of his Nature, approye what 
is Evil. Hence miſt” atiſe more various 
Movements of Mind, more different Kinds 
of Affections. And this greater Variety alſo 


is juſt and reaſonable in fuch Creatures as we 


are, though it reſpects a Being fimply one, 
good and perfect. As ſome of theſe Aﬀec- 
ons ate moſt particularly ſuitable to ſo im- 


perfect a Creature as Man, in this mortal 


State we are paſſing through; ſo there may 
be other Exerciſes of Mind, or ſome of theſe 
in higher Degrees, our Employment and 
Happineſs in a State of Perfection. 


Cons iD x then our Ignorance,” the SgRNI. 
Imperfection of our Nature, our Virtue and XIV. 
our Condition in this World, with reſpe& to 


an infinitely good and juſt Being, our Creator 
and Governour; and you will ſee what 
religious Affections of Mind are moſt par- 
8 1 ticularly 


Anas M ON _ 


SER. ticularly ſuitable to this mortal State we are 
XIV. paſſing through. 5 


.T 890,64. we are not affected e any 
thing ſo ſtrongly, as what we diſcern with 
our Senſes; and though our Nature and Con- 
dition require, that we be much taken up 
about ſenſible Things; yet our Reaſon con- 
vinces us that God is 1 . with us, and we 
ſee. and feel the Effects of his Goodneſs: 
He is therefore the Object of ſome Regards. 
The Imperfection of our Virtue, joined with 
the Conſideration of his abſolute ReRitude 
or Holineſs, will ſcarce, permit that Perfec- 
tion of Love, which. entirely caſts out all 
Fear: Vet Goodneſs in the Object of Love 
to all Creatures who have any Degree of it 
themſelves; and Conſciouſneſs of a real En- 
deavour to approve ourſelves to Him, Jained 
with the Conſideration: of his Goodneſs, as 
it quite excludes ſervile Dread and — 
ſo it is plainly a reaſonable Ground for 
Hope of his Favour. Neither Fear, nor 
Hope, nor Love then are excluded: And 
one or another of theſe will prevail, accord- 
ing to the different Views we have of God; 
and ought to prevail, according to the 
Changes we find in our .own Character. 
There is a 1 of Mind made up of, or 
which 
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which. follows, from all three, Fear, Hope, SERM, 
Love; namely, Reſignation to the Divine XIV, 
Will, which is the general Temper belonging — 
to this State; which ought to be the habitual 
Frame of our Mind and Heart, and to be ex- 
erciſed at proper Seaſons more Aghine z in 
Acts of Devotion. ö 

RE81 GN.A TION to 7 Will of Cod . 
is the whole of Piety: It includes i in it all that 
is good, and is a Source of the moſt ſetiled 
Quiet and Compoſure of Mind. There is 
the general Principle of Submiſſion in our 
Nature. Man is not ſo conſtituted. as to de- 
ſire Things. and be uneaſy in the Want of 
them, in Proportion to their known Value: 
Many other Conſiderations come in to deter- 
mine the Degrees of Deſire; particularly, 
whether the Advantage we take a View of, 
be within the Sphere of our Rank. Who 
eyer felt Uneaſineſs, upon obſerving any of 
the Advantages Brute Creatures have over 
us? And yet it is plain they have ſeveral. It 
is the ſame with reſpect to Adyantages be- 
longing to Creatures of a ſuperiour Order. | 
Thus, though we ſee a Thing to be highly # 
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valuable, yet that it does not belong to. our 9 
Condition of Being, is ſufficient to ſuſpend i 
our Deſires after it, to make us reſt ſatisfied | 
without 1 

| 

| | 


282 ASERMON pon | 
Sent. without ſuch Advantage. Now there is juſt 
XIV. the fame Reaſon for quiet Reſignation in the 
Want of every thing equally unattainable, 
and out of our Reach in particular, though 
6thers of our Species be poſſefſed of it. 
All this may be applied to the Whole of 
Life; to poſitive Inconveniences as well as 
Wants; not indeed to the Senſations of Pain 
and Sorrow, but to all the Uneaſineſſes 
of Reflection, Mutmuring and Diſcontent. 
Thus is Humane Nature formed to Compli- 
ance, Vielding, Submiſſion of Temper. We 
find the Principles of it within us; and every 

one Exerciſes it towards ſome Objects or other; 
7, e. feels it with Regard to fone Perſons, and 

ſome Circumſtances. Now this is an excel- 
lent Foundation of a reaſonable and religious 
Reſignation. | Nature teaches and inclines us 
to take up with our Lot: The Confide- 
ration, that the Courſe of Things is un- 
alterable, hath 4 Tendency to quiet the 
Mind under it, to beget a Submiſſion of 
Temper to it. But when we can add, 
that this unalterable Courſe is appointed 
and continued by infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs; how abſolute ſhould be our 
Submiſſion, how intire our Truſt and De- 
pendance? ꝗ́H—t:; > Ot PE 
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| Trx1s would reconcile us to our Condi- SERM. 
tion; prevent all the ſupernumerary Trou- XIV. 
bles arifing from Imagination, diſtant Fears, 
Impatience; all Uneaſineſs, except that 
which neceſſarily ariſes from the Calamities 

themſelves we may be under. How many 
of our Cares ſhould we by this Means be diſ- 
burthened of? Cares not properly our own; 
how apt ſoever they may be to intrude upon 
us, and we to admit them; the Anxieties bf 
Expectation, Sollicitude about Succeſs and 
Diſappointment, which in Truth are none of 
our Concern. How apen to every Gratifica- 
tion would that Mind * e was en of 
tal; Incumbrances ? 
DO ux Reſignation to the will of God ww 
by ſaid to be perfect, when our Will is loft 
and reſolved up into His; when we reſt in 
his Will as our End, as being itſelf moſt juſt, 
and right, and good. And where is the Im- 
poſſibility of ſuch an Affection to what is 
juſt, and right, and good, ſuch a Loyalty of 
Heart to the Governour of the Univerſe, as Mt 
ſhall prevail over all ſiniſter indirect Deſires =_ 
of our own ? Neither is this at bottom any MI 


thing more than Faith, and Honeſty, and ] 
Fairneſs of Mind; in a more enlarged Senſe 1 


indeed, than thoſe Words are commonly =_ 
* uſed. | 


j 
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Sr. uſed. And as, in common Caſes, Fear and 
NIV. Hope and other Paſſions are raiſed in us 
www by their reſpective Objects: So this Submiſ- 
ſion of Heart and Soul and Mind, this reli- 
Reſignation, would be as naturally pro- 
duced by our having juſt Conceptions of 
Almighty God, and a real Senſe of his Pre- 
ſence with us. In how low a Degree ſo- 
ever this Temper uſually prevails amongſt 
Men, yet it is a Temper right in itſelf : 
It is what we owe to our Creator: It is par- 
ticularly ſuitable to our mortal Condition, 
and what we ſhould endeavour after for our 
own Sakes in our Paſſage through ſuch. a 
World as this; where is nothing upon which 
we can reſt or depend; nothing but what 
we are liable to be deceived and diſappointed 
in. Thus we might acquaint our ſelves with 
God, and be at Peace. This is Piety and Re- 
ligion in the ſtricteſt Senſe, conſidered as an 
Habit of Mind: An habitual Senſe of God's 
Preſence with us; being affected towards 
him, as preſent, i in the Manner his ſuperiour 
Nature requires from ſuch a Creature as Man: 
0 This! is to walk with God. 
LITTLE more need be ſaid of Devotion 
or religious Worſhip, than that it is this 
| [Tue exerted into Act. The Nature of it 


conſiſts 
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conſiſts in the actual Exerciſe of thoſe Affec⸗ SX RN. 
tions towards God, which are ſuppoſed habi- XIV. 
tual in good Men. He is always equally pre- 


ſent with us: But we are ſo much taken up 
with ſenſible Things, that Lo, He goeth by us, 


and we ow him not: He paſſeth on 4 to, 


but we perceive him nor . Devotion is 
Retirement, from the World he has made, 
to him alone: It is to withdraw from we 


Avocations of Senſe, to employ our Atten- 


tion wholly upon Him as upon an Object 
actually preſent, to yield ourſelves up to the 
Influence of the Divine Preſence, and to 
give full Scope to the Affections of Grati- 
tude, Love, Reverence, Truſt and Depen- 
dance; of which infinite Power, Wiſdom 


and Goodneſs, is the natural and only ade- 


quate Object. We may apply to the whole 
of Devotion thoſe Words of the Son of Si- 


rach, When you glorifie the Lord, exalt bim 


as much as you can; for even yet will be far 
exceed: and when you exalt him, put forth 
all your Strength, and be not weary ; for 
you can never go far enough +. Our: moſt 
raiſed Aﬀections of every Kind cannot but 
fall ſhort and be diſproportionate, 'when an 
"Os: AE is the 09s on them. nie is 
| N. the 
* Job ix. 11, + celus. xliii 30. 
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ASERMON pon 


SunM. the higheſt Exerciſe and Employment of 
XIV. Mind, that a Creature is capable of. As this 
Divine Service and Worſhip is itſelf abſolutely 


due to God, ſo alſo is it neceſſary in order to a 
further End, to keep alive upon our Minds 
a Senſe of his Authority, a Senſe that in our 
ordinary behaviour amongſt Men we act under 
him as our Governour and Judge. | 
Tuus you ſee the Temper of Mind re- 
ſpacting God, which is particularly fuitable 
to a State of Imperfection ; to Creatures in a 
Progreſs of Being towards ſomewhat further, 
SVH Oos E now this ſomething further at- 
tained; that we were arrived at it: What a 
Perception will it be, to ſee and know and 
feel that our Truſt was not vain, our Depen- 
dance not groundleſs? That the Iſſue, Event, 
and Conſummation came out ſuch as fully 
to juſtify and anſwer that Reſignation? If 
the 'obſcure View of the divine Perfection, 
which we have in this World, ought in juſt 
conſequence to beget an intire Reſignation ; 
what wilt this Reſignation. be exalted into, 
when we ſhall fee Face to Face, and know as 
we are known? If we cannot form any diſ- 
tinct Notion of that Perfection of the Love 
of God, which cafts out all Fear; of that En- 
joyment of _ which will be the Happineſs 
of 
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of good Men. hereafter ; the Conſideration of SERM. 
our Wants and Capacities of Happineſs, and XIV. 
that He will be an adequate Supply to them. 
muſt ſerve us inſtead of ſuch diſtinct Concep- 
tion of the particular Happineſs itſelf, _ 

LI T us then ſappoſe a Man intirely diſen- 
gaged from Buſineſs and Pleaſure, ſitting 
down alone and at leiſure, to reflect upon 
himſelf and his own Condition of Being. He 
would immediately feel that he was by no 
Means compleat . of himſelf, but totally in- 
ſufficient for his own Happineſs. One may 
venture to affirm that every Man hath, felt 
this, whether he hath again reflected upon. it 
or not. It is feeling this Deficiency, that they 
are unſatisfied with themſelves, which makes 
Men look out for Aſſiſtance from abroad; 
and which has given Riſe to various Kinds of 
Amuſements, altogether needleſs any other- 
wiſe than as they ſerve to fill up the Blank 
Spaces of Time, and ſo hinder their feeling 


this Deficiency, and being uneafie with | | 
Themſelves. Now, if theſe external Things [| 
we take up with, were really an adequate Sup- "nt 
ply to this Deficiency of Humane Nature, if "| 
by their Means our Capacities: and Deſires - = 
were all ſatisfied and filled up; then it might 1 
be truly ſaid, that we had found out the pro- | Y 

* i 
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XIV. ſatisfied, and be at Reſt in the Enjoyment of 
it. But if it appears, that the Amuſements, 
| which Men uſually paſs their Time in, ate ſo 
far from coming up to, or anſwering our 
| Notions and Deſires of Happineſs,” of Good, 
that they are really no more than what they 
are. commonly called, ſomewhat to paſs away 
the Time; i. e. ſomewhat which ſerves to 
turn us aſide from, and prevent our N 
to this our internal Poverty and Want; 
they ſerve only, or chiefly, to ſuſpend, #2 
ſtead of ſatisfying our Conceptions and De- 
fires of Happineſs; if the Want remains, 
and we have found out little more than barely 
the Means of making it leſs ſenſible; then 
are we ſtill to ſeek for ſomewhat to be an 
adequate Supply to it. It is plain that there 
is a Capacity in the Nature of Man, which 
neither Riches, nor Honours, nor ſenſual 
Gratifications, nor any Thing in this World 
can perfectly fill up, or ſatisfie: There is a 
deeper and more eſſential Want, than any 
of theſe Things can be the Supply of. Vet 
ſurely there is a Poſſibility of Somewhat, 
which may fill up all our Capacities of Hap- 
pineſs; Somewhat, in which our Souls may 
Tow Reſt; Somewhat, which may be tous 
l 1 
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8 ch who have got this World ſo much 
into their Hearts, as not to be able to conſi- 
der Happineſs as conſiſting in any Thing but 
Property and Poſſeſſions, which are only va- 
luable as the Means to ſomewhat elſe, can- 
not have the leaſt Glimpſe of the Subject be- 
fore us; which is the End, not the Means; 
the Thing itſelf, not ſomewhat in order to 
it. But if you can lay afide that general, 
confuſed, undeterminate Notion of Happi- 
neſs, as conſiſting in ſuch Poſſeſſions; and 
fix in your Thoughts, that it really can con- 
ſiſt in nothing but in a Faculty's having its 


proper Object; you will clearly ſee, that in 
the cooleſt Way of Conſideration, without 


either the Heat of fanciful Enthuſiaſm, or 
the Warmth of real Devotion, nothing is 
more certain, than that an infinite Being may 
Himſelf be, if He pleaſes, the Supply to all 
the Capacities of our Nature. All the com- 
mon Enjoyments of Life are from the Fa- 
culties He hath endued us with, and the Ob- 
jects He hath made ſuitable to them. He 
may Himſelf be to us infinitely more than all 
theſe: He ney be to us all that we want, 


LF Ag 


'® 
, 


that ſatisfactory Good we are inquiring after. SER. 
But it cannot be any Thing which is valuable XIV. 
only as it tends to ſome further End. Tnoſe 
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Sex. As our Underſtanding can contemplate itſelf,” 
XIV. and our Affections be exerciſed upon them- 
ſelves by Reflection, fo may each be em- 
ployed in the ſame Manner upon any other 
Mind: And fince the Supream Mind, the 
Author and Cauſe of all Things, is the higheſt 
poſſible Object to Himſelf, He may be an 
adequate Supply to all the Faculties of our 
Souls; a Subject to our Underſtanding, and 
an Object to our Affections. | 

ConsS1DER then: When we ſhall have 
put off this mortal Body, when we ſhall 'be 
diveſted of fenſual Appetites, and thoſe Poſ- 
ſeſſions which are now the Means of Gratifi- 
cation ſhall be of no Avail ; when this reſt- 
leſs Scene of Bufineſs and vain Pleaſures, 
which now diverts us from ourſelves, ſhall 
be all over; We, our proper Self, ſhall ſtill 
remain: We ſhall ſtill continue the ſame 
Creatures we are, with Wants to be ſupplied, 
and Capacities of Happineſs. We muſt have 
Faculties of Perception, though not ſenſitive 
ones; and Pleaſure or Uneafineſs from our 
Perceptions, as now we have. 

TRE RE are certain Ideas, which we ex- 
preſs by the Words, Order, Harmony, Pro- 
portion, Beauty, the furtheſt removed from 
any thing ſenſual. Now what is there in 

; | 5 thoſe 
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thoſe intellectual Images, Forms, or Ideas, 8 ER. 
which begets that Approbation, Love, De- XIV. 
light, and even Rapture, which is ſeen in 
fome Perſons Faces upon having thoſe Ob- 

jects preſent to their Minds? Mere En- 
*«-thufiaſm “ - Be it what it will: There are 
Objects, Works of Nature and of Art, which 

all Mankind have Delight from, quite diſtinct 

from their affording Gratification to ſenſual 
Appetites; and from quite another View of 

them, than as being for their Intereſt and fur- 

ther Advantage. The Faculties from which 

we are capable of theſe Pleaſures, and the 
Pleaſures themſelves, are as natural, and ag 

much to be accounted for, as any ſenſual Ap- 

petite whatever, and the Pleaſure from its 
Gratification. Words to be ſure are wanting 

upon this Subject: To ſay, that every Thing 

of Grace and Beauty throughout the whole 

of Nature, every Thing excellent and amia- 

ble ſhared in differently lower Degrees by the 
whole Creation, - meet in the Author and 

Cauſe of all Things; this is an inadequate, 

and perhaps improper Way of ſpeaking of 

the Divine Nature: But 'tis manifeſt that ab- 

ſolute Rectitude, the Perfection of Being, 

muſt be in all Senſes, and in every Reſpect 

the higheſt Object to the Mind. 2 

| i n 
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ASERMON upon 
In 8 World it is only the Effects of 


XIV. Wiſdom and Power and Greatneſs, which we 
—diſcern: It is not impoſſible, that hereafter 


the Qualities Themſelves in the Supream Be- 
ing may be the immediate Object of Con- 


templation. What amazing Wonders are 


opened to View by late Improvements! 


What an Object is the Univerſe to a Crea- 


ture, if there be a Creature who can com- 


prehend its Syſtem ! But it muſt be an infi- 
nitely higher Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, 
to view the Scheme of it in that Mind, which 
projected it, before its Foundations were 
laid. And ſurely we have Meaning to the 
Words, when we ſpeak of going further; and 


viewing, not only this Syſtem in His Mind, 


but the Wiſdom and Intelligence itſelf from 
whence it proceeded. The ſame may be ſaid 


of Power. But ſince Wiſdom and Power 


are not God, He is a wiſe, a powerful Being; 


the Divine Nature may therefore be a further 


Object to the Underſtanding. It is nothing 
to obſerve that our Senſes give us but an im- 
perfect Knowledge of Things: Effects them- 


ſelves, it we knew them thoroughly, would 
give us but imperfect Notions of Wiſdom 
and Power; much leſs of his Being, in whom 
they reſide. I am not ſpeaking of any fan- 


ciful 
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ciful Nollen of ſeeing all Things in God; Santa 
but only repreſenting to you, how much an XIV. 


higher Object to the Underſtanding an in i-. 


nite Being himſelf is, than the Things which 


He has made: And this is no more than ſay- 


ing, that the Creator is e to the Works 


of his Hands. 


Tr1s may be illuſtrated by a * Ex- 
ample. Suppoſe a Machine, the Sight of 
which would raiſe, and Diſcoveries in its 


Contrivance gratify, our Curioſity: the real 
Delight, in this Caſe, would ariſe from its 
being the Effect of Skill and Contrivance. 
This Skill in the Mind of the Artificer would 
be an higher Object, if we had any Senſes 
or Ways to diſcern it. For, obſerve, the Con- 
templation of that Principle, Faculty or 


Power which produced any Effect, muſt be an 


higher Exerciſe of the Underſtanding, than 
the Contemplation of the Effect itſelf. The 
Cauſe muſt be an | higher Object to the Mind 


than the Effect. | 
Bo r whoever conſiders diſtinctly what the 


Delight of Knowledge is, will ſee Reaſon 


to be ſatisfied that it cannot be the chief 
Good of Man: All this, as it is applicable, 
ſo it was mentioned with Regard to the At- 
tribute of Goodneſs. I ſay, Goodneſs. Our 

"Ss * Being 


She, e and all our 1 are the Effect 
XIV. of it: Juſt Men bear its Reſemblance : But 
bow little do we know of the Original, of 
What it is in itſelf? Recall what was before 
obſerved concerning the Affection to moral 
Characters; which, in how low a Degree 
ſoever, yet is plainly natural to Man, and 
the moſt excellent Part of his Nature: Sup- 
poſe this improved, as it may be improved, 
to any Degree whatever, in the Sprrers of 
Ju Men made perfect; and then ſuppoſe that 
they had a Ay View of that Righteowfneſs, 
which is an everlaſting Righteonſneſs ; of 
the Conformity of the Divine Will to the 
Tau of Truth, in which the moral Attri- 
butes of God conſiſt; of that Go odneſs in 
the Sovereign Mind, which gave Birth to 
the Univerſe: Add, what will be true of all 
good Men hereafter, a Conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing an Intereſt in what they are contem- 


plating ; Suppoſe them able to ſay, This God 
1s our God for ever and ever: Would then 


be any” longer to ſeek for what was their 

chief Happineſs, their final Good ? Could 
the utmoſt Stretch of their Capacities look 

further? Would not infinite perfect Good. 
neſs be their very End, the laſt End and 

or 2 1 of their Affections; beyond which they 

could 
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could neither have, nor defire ; beyond which GERM . 
they could not form a Wiſh or Thought? XIV. 
Cons ID ER wherein that Pręſence of a 


Friend conſiſts, which has often ſo ſtrong an 
Effect, as wholly to poſſeſs. the Mind, and 
intirely ſuſpend all other Affections and Re- 
gards; * which itſelf affords the higheſt 
Satisfaction and. Enjoyment, He is within 
Reach of the Senſes. Now, as our Capaci- 
ties of Perception improve, we ſhall have, 
by ſome Faculty intirely new, a Per- 
ception of God's Preſence with us in a nearer 
and ſtricter Way; ſince it is certain He is 
more intimately preſent with us than any 
Thing elſe can be. Proof of the Exiſtence 
and Preſence of any Being is quite different 
from the immediate Perception, the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of it. What then will be the Joy of 
Heart, which His Preſence, and the Light f 
His Counteuance, who is the Life of the Uni- 
verſe, will inſpire good Men with, when 
they ſhall have a Senſation, that He is the 
Suſtainer of their Being, that they exiſt in 
him; when they ſhall feel his Influence to 
chear and enliven and ſupport theic Frame, 
in a Manner of which we have now no Con- 
eption? He will be in a literal Senſe their 
Strength and their Portion for eue. 
WS WHEN 
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A SERMON | upon 


Wu E N we ſpeak of Things ſo much a- 
bove our Comprehenſion, as the Employ- 


ment and Happineſs of a future State, 


doubtleſs it behoves us to ſpeak with all Mo- 
deſty and Diſtruſt of outſelves. But the 
Scripture repreſents the Happineſs of that 


State under the Notions! of ſceing God, ſee- 


the Enjoyments of the preſent State, which 
ſeem to ariſe, not immediately from Him, 


us Delight. 


tired with Care and Sorrow and the Repeti- 
tion of vain Delights which fill up the Round 
of Life; ſenſible that every Thing here below 
in its beſt Eſtate is altogether Vanity. Suppoſe 


ing bim as He is, knowing as we are known, 


and ſeeing Face to Face. Theſe Words 


are not general or undetermined; but ex- 
Preſs a particular determinate Happineſs. 
And I will be bold to fay, that nothing can 
account for, or come up to theſe Expreſſi- 
ons, but only this, that God himſelf: will be 
an Object to our Faculties, that He » Himſelf 
will be our Happineſs ; as diſtinguiſhed from 


but from the Objects He has RE to give 
To conclude : Let us ſappaſe; a Parfon 


him to feel that Deficiency of Humane Na- 
ture, before taken Notice of; and to be con- 
vinced Achat God alone was s'the adequate Sup- 


ply 
PI 
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ply to it. What could be more applicable to SERM.. 
a good Man, in this State of Mind; or better XIV. 
expreſs his preſent Wants and diſtant 
Hopes, his Paſſage through this World as a 
Progreſs towards a State of Perfection, than 
the following Paſſages in the Devotions of 
the Royal Prophet? They are plainly in an 
higher and more proper Senſe applicable to 
This, than they could be to any Thing elſe. 

I bave feen an End of all Perfection. 2 
have I in Heaven but Thee? And there” is 
none upon Earth that I defire in Compari- 

fon" of Thee." My Fleſh and my Heart faileth : 
but God is the" Strength of my Heart, and 
my Portion for ever, Like as the. Hart 
defireth the Water-Breoks, ſo longeth my Soul 
after Thee, O God. My Soul is thirſt 
for God, yea, even for the living God: 
when ſhall J come to appear before Him o | 
How excellent is thy Loving Kindneſs, O 
God! and the Children of Men ſhall put 
their Truſt under the Shadow of thy Wings. 

They ſhall be ſatisfied with the Plenteouſ- 
neſs of thy Houſe : And thou ſhalt give them 
Drink of thy Pleaſures, as out of the River. 
For with thee is the Well of Life: And in 
thy Light ſhall we ſee Light. Bleſſed is the 
Man whom thou chooſe}t, and recti weſt unto 


Thee : 
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Sz RN. Thee : be ſhall dwell in thy. Court, and ſhall 
XIV. be ſatisfied with the Pleaſures of thy Houſe, even 
wv of thy holy Temple. Bleffſed is the People, O 
Lord, that can rejoice in Thee + they ſhall walk 
in the Light of thy Guntenance. Their De- 
light fhall be daily in thy Name, and in thy 
Righteouſneſs ſhall they make their Boaſt. For 
thou art the Glory of their Strength : and in thy 
Loving-kindneſs They ſhall be exalted. As for 
eg I will behold thy Preſence in Righteouſneſs - 
and when I awake up after thy. Likeneſs, I ſball 
be ſatisfied with it. Thou ſhalt ſhew me the 
Path of Life ; in thy Preſence is the Pulneſs of 
Jay, and at thy right band there is Pleaſure for 
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When I ample. mine Heart to 1 Wiſdom, 
and to fee the Buſineſs that is done upon "the 
Earth: Then T bebeld all the Work of Gad, 

that a Man cannot find out the Work that is 

done under the Sun: Becauſe though a 

Man labour to ſcet it out, yet he ſhall not 
find it ; yea further, though a wiſe Man 
think to know it, . eee be able to 
1 


; \H E Writings of Salome are very 8ER. 
much taken up with Reflections up- XV. 


on Humane Nature, and Humane 


Life; 20 which he hath added, in this Book, 
Reflections upon the Conſtitution of Things. 
And it is not improbable, that the little Sa- 


tisfaction, and the great Difficulties he met 
with 
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AS HAM ON pen 


SERM. wht 1 in his Reſearches into the general Con- 


XV. 


ſtitution of Nature, might be the Occaſion 


pf his confining himſelf, ſo much as he hath 


done, to Life and Conduct. However; up- 
on that joint Review he expreſſes great Ig- 
norance of the Works of God, and the Me- 


thod of his Providence in the Government 


of the World; great Labour and Wearineſs 
in the Search and Obſervation he had em- 


ployed himſelf about; and great Diſappoint- 


ment, Pain, and even * Vexation of Mind, 
upon that which he had remarked of the 


Appearances of Things, 'and of what was go- 


ing forward upon this Earth. This whole 


Review and Inſpection, and the Reſult of 


it, Sorrow, Perplexity, a Senſe of his ne- 


ceſſary Ignorance, fuggeſts various RefleQi- 
ons to his Mind. But, notwithſtanding all 
this Ignorance and Diſſatisfaction, there is 
ſomewhat upon which he afſuredly reſts and 
depends ; ſomewhat, which is the Concluſion 


of the whole Matter, and the only Concern 


of Man. Following this his Method ant 


Train of Refle&ion, let us conſider, 


I. Tr E Aſſertion of the Text, the Igno- 
rance of Man; that the wiſeſt and moſt 
knowing cannot comprehend the Ways and 
. of ec then, © 

FEY © II. Wnar 


the Jenorance of Man. 
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II. Wu Arx are the juſt Conſequences of SERM. 
this Obſervation and Knowledge of our own XV. 


Ignorance, and the Reflection which It Wn, 75 
US: in 
I. Tur wiſcſ ad moſt Weiz cannot 


comprehend the Works of God, the Methods 


and Deſigns of his Providence in the Creation 


and Government of the World. 
CREATION is abſolutely and intirely 


out of our Debth, and beyond the Extent of | 


our utmoſt Reach. And yet it is as certain 
that God made the World, as it is certain 


that Effects muſt have a Cauſe. It is indeed 
in general no more than Effects, that the moſt 


knowing are acquainted with: For as to 
Cauſes, they are as intirely in the Dark as the 
moſt Ignorant. What are the Laws by 
which Matter acts upon Matter, but certain 
Effects; which ſome, having obſerved to be 
frequently repeated, have reduced to gene- 
ral Rules? The real Nature and Eſſence of 
Beings likewiſe is what we are altogether ig- 
norant of. All theſe. Things are ſo intirely 
out of our Reach, that we have not the leaſt 
Glimpſe of them. And we know little 
more of , ourſelves, than we do of the World 
about us: How we were made, how our 
Being is continued and. preſerved, what the 
| Faculties 


A\'SERMON 2p 


Bunn. Faculties of our Minds are, and upon what 
XV. the Power of exercifing them depends. Tam 
ww fearfully and wonderfully made: Marvel- 


| tous are thy Works, and that my Soul kneweth 
Fight well. Our own Nature and the Ob- 
jects we are ſurrounded with, ſerve to raiſe 
our Curioſity ; but we are quite out of a 
Condition of ſatisfying it. Every Secret 
which is diſcloſed, every Diſcovery which is 
made, every new Effe& which is brought to 
View, ſerves to convince us of numberleſs 
more which remain concealed, and which 
we had before no Suſpicion of. And what 
if we were acquainted with the whole Crea- 
tion, in the ſame Way and as thoroughly 
as we are with any ſingle Object of it? What 
would all this natural Knowledge amount 
to ? It muſt be a low Curioſity indeed which 
ſuch ſuperficial Knowledge could fatisfy. On 
the contrary, would it not ſerve to convince 
us of our Ignorance ſtill; and to raiſe our 
Defire of knowing the Nature of Things 
themſelves, the Author, the Cauſe, and the 
End of them ? : 
As to the Comms of the World: 
Though from Conſiderotion of the final 
Cauſes which come within our Knowledge; 
| of 0 perſonal Merit and Demerit ; 


of 


the Ignorance of Aan. 
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of the Favour and Diſapprobation, which re- SERM 


ſpectively are due and belong to the Ri 


Righ- XV. 


teous and the Wicked, and which therefore 


muſt neceſſarily be in a Mind which ſees 
Things as they really are; though, I fay, 
from hence we may know ſomewhat con- 
cerning the Deſigns of Providence in the 
Government : of the World, enough to en- 
force upon us Religion and the PraQtice of 
Virtue : Yet, ſince the Monarchy of the U- 


niverſe is a Dominion unlimited . in Extent, 


and everlaſting in Duration; the general Syſ- 
tem of it muſt neceſſarily be quite beyond 
our Comprehenſion. And, ſince there ap- 
pears ſuch a Subordination and Reference of 
the ſeveral Parts to each other, as to con- 
ſtitute it properly one Adminiſtration or Go- 
vernment; we cannot have a thorough 
Knowledge of any Part, without knowing 
the Whole. This ſurely ſhould convince 
us, that we are much leſs competent Judges 
of the very ſmall. Part which comes under 
our Notice in this World, than we are apt 
to imagine. No Heart can think upon theſe 
Things worthily: And who is able to con- 
cerve bis Way? It is a Tempeſt which no 


Man can ſee: For the mot Part of bis 


Works are hid. Who can declare the Works 
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SER. of his Juſtice? for bis Covenant is (afar 
XV. off, and tbe Trial of all Things is in" the 
End: i. e. The Dealings of God with the 
Children of Men are not yet compleated, 
and cannot be judged of by that Part 
which is before us. So that a Man cannot 
fay, This is worſe than that: For in Time 
they ſhall be well approved. Thy Faithful- 
neſs, O Lord, reacheth unto 'the Clouds: 
Thy Righteouſneſs Rlandeth like the flrong 
Mountains: Thy TFudgments are like the 
great Deep: He hath made every Thing 
beautiful in his Time : Alſo be bath fet the 
World in their Heart; ſo that no Man can 
Find out the Work that God maketh from 
the Beginning to the End. And thus St 
Paul concludes a long Argument upon the 
various Diſpenſations of Providence: O the 
Depth of tbe Riches, both of the Wiſdom 
and Knowledge of God! How unſearcbable 
are bis Judgments, and his Ways paſt find- 
ing out | For ubo hath town 851 Mind e, 
the Lord? 2 
Twv s the Scheme of Proildedmy: the 
Ways and Works of God, are too vaſt, 
'of 'too large Extent for our Capacities. 
There is, as I may ſpeak, ſuch an . e 
of Power, and — and Goodneſs, in 
the 


de Ignorance of Man. 


Goodneſa, are manifeſt to us in all thoſe 
Works of God, which come within our 
View i But there are likewiſe infinite Stores 
of each poured forth throughout the Im- 
menſity uf the Creation; no Part of which 
can be thoroughly underſtood, without 
taking in its Reference and Reſpect to the 
whole: And this is what we * not Facul- 
ties foro15 i 117 3218 
Ap ahbe Works of God, 100 5 Sckews 
of Government, are above * Capacities 
thoroughly to comprehend: So there poſſi- 
bly may be Reaſons which originally made 


it fit that many Things ſhould be concealed 


from us; which we — perhaps natural Ca- 
pacities of underſtanding; many Things con- 
cerning the Deſigns, Methods and Ende of 
Divine Providence in the Government of the 
Wan There is no Manner of Abſurdity 

in ſuppoſing a Veil on Purpoſe drawn over 
Gini: Scenes of infinite Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, the Sight of which might 
ſome Way or other ſtrike us too ſtrongſy; 


or that better Ends are deſigned and ſerved 


Not ir * concealed, than could be by 
>; their 


the Formation and Government of the SR: 
World, as is too much for us to take in or XV. 
mb Power, and Wiſdom, and“ 
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StR M. their being ex 


XV. 


www round: about him, for Reaſons and 


—— 


to our e 
Almighty may caſt Clouds and Darkneſs 


of which we have not the leaſt. — 
Conception. +352 x 23146 

 HowEveR, it is  furely reaſonable, and 
what might have been expected, that Crea- 


tures in ſome Stage of their Being, ſuppoſe in 


the Infancy of it, ſhould be placed in a State 
of Diſcipline and Improvement, here their 
Patience and Submiſſion is to be tried by 
Afflictions, where Temptations are to be 
reſiſted, and Difficulties gone through in the 
Diſcharge of their Duty. 2 — if the great» 
ft Pleafares and Pains of the preſent Lift 
may be overcome and ſuſpended, as 
other Paſſions and Affections; then the Evi- 
— Ruligan, and the Senſe of the 

ences of Virtue and Vice, might 
A0 been ſuch, as intirely in all Caſes to 
prevail over thoſe AffliQtions, Difficulties and 


Temptations; prevail over them ſo, as to 
render them abſolutely none at all. But the 
very Notion itfelf now mentioned, of a 
State of Diſcipline and Improvement, neceſ- 
farily excludes ſuch ſenſible Evidence and 


Conviction of Religion, and of the Confe- 
5 | quences 


uences or Virtue and Vice. Reizes con- gang. 
s in Submiſſion and Refignation to the — 4 


Divine Will. Our Condition in this World 
is a School of Exerciſe for this Temper: And 
our Ignorance, the Shallowneſs of our Rea- 
ſon, the Temptations, Difficulties, Afflic- 
tions, which we are expoſed to, all equally 
contribute to make it fo. The general Ob- 
ſervation may be carried on; and whoever 
will attend to the Thing will plainly ſee, that 
lefs ſenfible Evidence, with leſs Difficulty in 
Practice, is the fame, as more ſenſible Bvi- 
dence, with greater Difficulty in PraQice. 
Therefore Difficultics in Speculation as much 
come into the Notion of a State of Diſci- 
pline, as Difficulties in Practice: And ſo the 
ſame Reaſon or Account is to be given of 
both. Thus, though it is indeed abſurd to 
talk of the greater Merit of Aſſent, upon 
little or no Evidence, than upon Demonſtra- 
tion; yet the ſtrict Diſcharge of our Duty, 
with lefs ſenfible Evidence, does imply in 
it a better Character, than the ſame Diligence 
in the Diſcharge of it upon more ſenſible 
Evidence. This fully accounts for and ex- 
9 that Aﬀertion of our Saviour, * Bly- 

Ld X 2 Th x +59 fed 


Joh. xx. 29. 
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SAR. [ed are they that have not ſeen, and yet have. 


XV. 


A/SERMON, #pon 


believed ; have become Cliriſtians and obeyed 


the Goſpel, upon leſs ſenſible Evidence, than 


that which Thomas, o whom he is ſpeaking, 
inſiſted upon. | 
Bu v after all, n is to be 
given, why we were placed in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances of Ignorance, as why Nature 
has not furniſhed us with Wings; namely, 
that we were deſigned to be Inhabitants 
of this Earth. I am afraid we think too 
highly of ourſelves; of our Rank in the 
Creation, and of what is due to us. What 
Sphere of Action, what Buſineſs is aſſigned 
to Man, that he has not Capacities and 
Knowledge fully equal to? It is manifeſt he 
has Reaſon, and Knowledge, and Faculties 
. ſuperior to the Buſineſs. of the preſent 
World: Faculties which appear ſuperfluous, 
if we do not take in the Reſpect which 
ny have to ſomewhat further, and. beyond. 
If to acquire Knowledge were our pro- 
_ End, we ſhould. indeed be but poorly 
provided: But if ſomewhat elſe. be our Bu- 
fineſs and Duty, we may, notwithſtanding 
our Ignorance, be well enough furniſhed for 
it; and the Obſervation of our 1 gnorance 
may 


the n of Mam. 


may be of Affiſtance to us in the Diſcharge te 


8 4 


II. a Sueden ht are the SY 


Conſequences of this Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation of our own 3 1 the Re- 
flection it leads to N i 
. Firſt, We may learn from it, with r 
| Temper of Mind a Man. ought to enquire 
into the Subject of Religion; namely, with 
Expectation of finding Difficulties, and with 
a Diſpoſition to take up and reſt ſatisfied with 
any Evidence whatever, which is real. | 
H ſhould before-hand expect Things 
myſterious; and ſuch as he will not be able 
thoroughly to comprehend, or go to the Bot. 
tom of. To expect a diſtin comprehenſive 
View of the whole Subject, clear of Diffi- 
culties and Objections, is to forget our Nature 
and Condition ; neither of which admit of 
ſuch Knowledge, with Reſpect to any Science 
whatever. And to enquire with this Ex- 

Ration, is not to enquire as a Man, but as 


bone of another Order of Creatures. 


Doux Senſe of the general Ignorance of 


Man would alſo beget in us a Diſpoſition to 
take up and reſt ſatisfied with any Evidence 
whatever, which is real. I mention this as 
yo contrary to a Diſpoſition, of which there 
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 SERM, are not wanting Inſtances, to find Fault with 
XV. and reje& Evidence, hecauſe it is not ſuch as 
yo was defired. If a Man were to walk by Twi- 


light, muſt he not follow bis Eyes as much 
as if it were broad Day and clear Sunſhine? 
Or if he were obliged to take a Journey by 
Night, would he not giue heed to any Light 


fhining in the Darkneſs, till the Day ſhould 


break and the Day-Star ariſe? It would not 
bealtogether unnatural for him to reflect how 
much better it were to have Day-light; he 
might perhaps have great Curioſity to ſee the 
Country round about him; he right lament 
that the Darkneſs concealed many extended 
Proſpects from his Eyes, and with for the Sun 


to draw away the Veil: But how ridiculous 


Would it be, to reject with Scorn and Dif- 


dain the Guidance and Direction which thay 
leſſer Light might afford him, becauſe it was 


not the Sun itſelf; If the Make and Confti- 


tation of Man, the Circumſtances he is placed 


in, or the Reaſon of Things affords the 


leaſt Hint or Intimation, that Virtue is the 
Law he is born under; Scepticiſm itſelf 
ſhould lead him to the moſt ſtrict and inviola- 
ble Practice of it; that he may not make the 
dreadful Experiment, of leaving the Courſe 
of * marked out for him by Nature, what- 


ever 


be ſeen, yet Darkneſs, Ignorance and Blind- 
neſs are no Manner of Security, 
Secondly, O u n Ignorance is the proper 


| Anſwer to many Things, which are called 

Objections againſt Religion; particularly, to 
thoſe which ariſe from the Appearances of 
Evil and Irregularity in the Conſtitution of 


Nature and the Government of the World. 
In all other Caſes tis thought neceſſary to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the 
Scheme, even one of ſo narrow a Compaſs as 
thoſe which are formed by Men, in order to 
judge of the Goodneſs or Badneſs of it: And 
the moſt flight and ſuperficial View of any 
Humane Contrivance comes abundantly 
nearer to a thorough Knowledge of it, than 
that Part, which we know of the Govern- 
ment of the World, does to the general 


Scheme and Syſtem of it ; to the whole Set 


of Laws by which it is governed. From our 
Ignorance of the Conſtitution of Things, and 
the Scheme of Providence in the Govern- 


ment of the World; from the Reference 
the ſeveral Parts have to each other, and to 


the Whole; and from our not being able to 
"ON es 
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ever that Nature be, and entring Paths of his SERM. 
own, of which he can know neither the Dan- XV. 
gers nor the End. For though no Danger 
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31 2 AS FERM ON A˖α 
Senf. ſee the End and the Whole; it follows, that 
XV. however perfect Things ate, they muſt even 
neceſſarily appear to us Regel- lels Ry 
than 1 0 ore 5 el . 


Miray 
= Soppols ſome * 0 8 ſome Syſtem 

or —— formed for ſome general End, to which each 
of the Parts had a Reference. The Perfection or juſtneſs of 
this Work or Conſtitution would conſiſt in the Reference and 
Reſpect, which the ſeveral Parts have to the general Defign, 
This Reference of Parts to the general Deſign may be infinitely 
various, both in Degree and Kind. Thus one Part may only 
contribute and be ſubſervientto another ; this to a Third; and 
ſo on through a long Series, the laſt Part of which alone may 
contribute immediately and directly to the general Deſign. Or 
a Part may have this diſtant Reference to the general Deſign, 
and may alſo contribute immediately to it. For Inſtance: If 
the general Deſign or End, for which the complicated Frame 
of Nature was brought into Being, is | Happineſs ; whatever 
affords preſent Satisfaction, and likewiſe tends. to carry on the 
Courſe of Things, hath this double Reſpect to the general 
Defign. Now ſuppoſe a Spectator of that Work or Conſti- 
tution was in a great Meaſure ignorant of ſuch various Refe- 
rence to the general End, whatever that End be; and that, 
upon a very ſlight and partial View which we had of the Work, 
ſeveral Things appeared to his Eye as diſproportionate and 
wrong; others, juſt and beautiful; What would He gather 
from theſe Appearances ? He would immediately conclude 
there 'was a Probability, if he could ſee the whole Reference 
of the Parts appearing wrong to the general Deſign, that this 
would deſtroy the Appearance of Wrongneſs and Diſpropor. 
tion: But there is no Probability, that the Reference would 
deſtroy the particular right Appearances, though that Refe- 
. Fence might ſhew the Thing already appearing juſt, to be fo 
likewiſe in an higher Degree or another Manner. There is a 
Probability, that the right Appearances were intended : There 
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"Thirdly, S 1N cs the Conſtitution of Na- SRM. 


ture, and the Methods and Deſigns of Provi- 


XV. 


dence in the Government of the World, — 
are above our Comprehenſion, we ſhould 


acquieſce in, and reſt ſatisfied with, our Igno- 
rance, turn our Thoughts from that which is 


above and beyond us, and apply ourſelves to 
that which is level to our Capacities, and 


which is our real Buſineſs and Concern. 
Knowledge is not our proper Happineſs-. 


Whoever will in the leaſt attend to the Thing 
will ſee, that tis the Gaining, not the Having 
of it, which is the Entertainment of the 
Mind. Indeed, if the proper Happineſs of 


Man conſiſted in Knowledge conſidered as a 


Paſſeſſion or Treaſure, Men who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the largeſt Share would have a very 
il Time of it; as they would be infinitely 


More ſenſible than others, of their Poverty in 


this Reſpet. Thus He who increaſes Know- 


mew _ would eminently increaſe Sorrow, 


. Men 


js no no Probably, that the wrong Appearances were. We 
| cannot ſuſpect Irregularity and Diforder to be defigned. The 
Pillars of a Building appear beautiful ; but their being likewiſe 
its Support does not deſtroy that Beauty: There ſtill remains 
| a Reaſon to believe that the Architect intended the beautiful 


Appearance, after we have found out the Reference, Support. 
It cats be reaſonable for a Man of himſelf to think thus, 


1 the firſt Piece of Architecture he ever ſaw. 


Se 
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Sunn. Men of deep Reſearch and curious Inquiry 
XV. ſhould juſt be put in Mind, not to miſtake 
FYV what they are doing. If their Dire 

ſerve the Cauſe of Virtue and Religion, in 

the way of Proof, Motive to Practice, or 
Aftiftance- in it; or if they tend to render 
Life leſs anheppy, and promote its Satisfacti- 
ons; then they are moſt uſefully employed: 
But bringing Things to Light, alone and of it- 
ſelf, is of no manner of Uſe, any otherwiſe 
than as an Entertainment or Diverſion, Nei- 
ther is this atall amiſs, if it does not take up 
the Time which ſhould be employed in bet- 
ter Works. But it is evident that there is ano- 
ther Mark fet up for us to aim at ; another 
End appointed us to dire& our Lives to: An 
End, which the moſt Knowing may fail of, 
and the moſt Ignorant. arrive at. The ſecret 
Things belong unto the Lord our God; but 
thoſe Things which are revealed belong unto us, 
and to our Children for ever, that we 
may do all the Words of this Law. Which 
Reflection of Moſes, put in general Terms, is, 
that the only Knowledge, which is of any 
Avail to us, is that which teaches us our 
Duty, or aſſiſts us in the Diſcharge of it. The 
Oeconomy of the Univerſe, the Courſe of 
| 17 Almighty Power exerted in the Cre- 


ation 


the Ignorance of Man. 31 
ation and Government in the World, is out SERM. 
of our Reach. What would be the Conſe- XV. 
quence, if we could really get an Inſight into ww 
theſe Things, is very uncertain; whether it 
would affiſt us in, or divert us from what we 
have to do in this preſent State. If then there 
be a Sphere of Knowledge, of Contemplation 
and Employment, level to our Capacities, 
and of the utmoſt Importance to us; we 
ought furely to apply ourſelves with all Dili- 
gence to This our proper Buſineſs, and eſteem 
every Thing elfe nothing, nothing as to us, 

in Compariſon of it. Thus Fob, diſcourfing 

of natural Knowledge, how much it is above 

us, and of Wiſdom in general, ſays, God un- 
derfandeth the Way thereof, and He knows- 
eth the. Place thereof. And unto Man He 
faid, Behold, the Fear of the Lord, that is 
Wiſdom, and to depart from Evil is Under- 
Handing, Other Orders of Creatures may 
perhaps be let into the fecret Counſels of 
Heaven; and have the Deſigns and Methods 
of Providence, in the Creation and Govern- 
ment of the World, communicated to them: 
But this does not belong to our Rank or Con- 
dition. The Fear of the Lord, and to de- 
fart from Evil, is the only Wiſdom which 

Man NEED —_ as His Work and 

| Buſineſs, 
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XV. 


| LS nd 


Connexion and Context, in the Concluſion 
of the Book of  Ecclefiaſtes. Our Igno- 
rance, and the little we can know of other 


Things, affords a Reaſon. why we ſhould not 


perplex ourſelves about them: But no Way 
invalidates that which is the Conclufion of the 


 avhole Matter, Frar God, and keep bis Cum- 


mandments; for this is the whole Concern of 
Man. | So that Socrates was not the firſt 
who endeavoured: to draw Men off from la- 
bouring after, and laying Streſs upon other 
Knowledge, in Compariſon of that which 
related to Morals. - Our Province is Virtue 
and Religion, Life and Manners ; the Sci- 
ence of improving the Temper, and making 


the Heart better. This is the Field aſſigned 


on; that we may be clear of theſe, conſider- 


us to cultivate : How much it has lain neglect- 
ed is indeed aſtoniſhing. Virtue is demonſtra- 
bly the Happineſs of Man: It conſiſts in good 
Actions, proceeding from a good Principle, 

Temper, or Heart. Overt- acts are intirely 
in our Power. What remains is, that we 
learn to keep our Heart; to govern and regu- 
late our Paſſions, Mind, Affections: That 
ſo we may be free from the Impotencies of 
Fear, Envy, Malice, Covetouſneſs, Ambiti- 


ed 


the Ignorance of Man. 


ed as Vioes ſeated in the Heart, conſidered as SRRNM. 
conſtituting a general wrong Temper; from XV. 
which — 2 wrong Frame of Mind, all the Yes 


miſtaken Purſuits, and far the greateſt Part of 
the Unhappineſs of Life, proceed. He, WhO 
ſhould Aud out one Rule totaifift üs in bn 
Work, would deſerve infinitely better of 
Mankind, than all the en of ober 
Knowledge put together... n 

Laſth, Lx T us adore: that infinite Wie | 
dom. and Power and Goodneſs, which is a- 
bove our Comprehenſion. To whom hath. 
the Roof of Wiſdom been revealed? Or ue 
hath. known '- ber wiſe Counſels? There 18 
one wiſe and greatly to be feared ;} the Lord 
fitting. upen his. Throne. He created ber, 
and ſaw her, and numbered her, and. poured 
ber out upon all his Works. If it be thought 
a conſiderable Thing, to be acquainted with a 
few, a very few, of the Effects of infinite 
Power and Wiſdom; the Situation, Bigneſs, 
and Revolution of ſome of the heavenly Bo- 
dies; what Sentiments ſhould our Minds be 
filled with concerning Him, who appointed 
to each its Place and Meaſure and Sphere of 
Motion, all which are kept with the moſt 
uniform Conſtancy? Who ftretched out the 
TT and telleth the Number of the 


Stars, 


38 48A ee 
Senn, Stars, and calleth them all y their Names. 


XV. Who laid the Foundations of the Earth, who, 
| yr comprebendeth the Du of it in a Meaſure 


and. weigheth the | Mountains in Scales, and 
the' Hills in a Ballunce. And, when we have 
_ recounted all the Appearances which come 
within our View, hs muſt add, Lo, theſe 
are Part of bis Ways ; but how little a Portion 
is heard of Him? Canft thou by ſearching find 
out God? Canft thou” find out the Almighty unto 
Perfection? It is as bigh as Heaven; what 
ee ere" what _ 
eu know ? 

TAE — is, that in all Lowlineſs 
of Mind we ſet lightly by Ourſelves : That 
we form our Temper to an implicit Submifſi- 
on to the Divine Majeſty; beget within onr- 
| ſelves an abſolute Reſignation | 8 all the Me- 
thods of his Providence, in his Dealings 
with the Children of Men: That, in the 
deepeſt Humility of our Souls, we proſtrate 
ourſelves beforeHim, and join in that celeſtia} 
Song; Great and marvellous are thy Works 
Lord God Almighty! juft and true are thy 
Ways, thou King of Saints ! Who ſhall not fear 
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SERM. 1 APP 1 Ps Society for 
Propagating the Goſpel. 48 


MA TT H. xxiv. 14. 


And this Goſpel of de Kingdom ſhall be 
preached 1 in Lil the World, for a Wi 1 
e af Nations, ear 


; SERM.. U. Preached before the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, and the 
Governors of the feveral Hoſpitals of the 
City of London. 


| PROV. xxii. 2. 


The Rich and Poor meet together ; : * Lord 
15 the maker of them all. „ 


| SE RM. IH. Preached belies the Houſe 
of Lords, Jan. 30, 1740-41. 
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And nat ung ur Liber for a Ch ie of M. 
 kciomſneſs, = as the Servants of God. 55 


8 ERM. IV. Preathied zt the Annual 
45 og of the Charity Children at . 


IRE; 


2 PRO v. N 4 8 04 1 


and when be is old, Te. "will not depart 
\ from: it. e 21191 * N. 148 


8 E R M. V. TEE Ms the Houſe of 


Lords, on the Anniverſary of. his ax 649. 
Acceſſion to' the Throne, . 


e 


. \ . 
N TIM. ii. 874 2 be 


Teber, that fir of all, ITT Projers, 
erceſſions, and giving of Thanks f 225 


7 all Men: For Kings, and 10 all that 
are in Authority : that we m 
21 and peaceable Liſeinoll © 2 . 


8 E R M. VI. Preached before * 9 
nors of the London N cf 
5 1E T. ir. 8 5 5 


And above all Things have >a Charity | 


among yourſelves : or Charity ſhall cover 


the Mult *of Tg KL 15 133 
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SERMON 


" Preached 1 he. 


— Society for the . | 
- gation of Ws Goſpel”; in Foreign 


We 


At their PR ER? Meeting in the Peri 6 


Dy _ Church of St, Mary- le-Baw, 7 
_ On 1 — 16, 1730.9. | 


— a 


Marr. xxiv. 14. 


Aud this goſpel ef the kingdom ſhall be 
2 in all the world, 1 4 _ 
"unto all nations. 


WH E nr Doctrine of Religion, SERNM. 
I. 


that all things are under the Direc- 
tion of One righteous Governor, 
hart been eſtabliſhed by repeated Revela- 
tions in the firſt Ages of the World; was left 
with the Bulk of Mankind, to be honeſtly 
preſerved pure and intire, or careleſſly for- 
gotten, or wilfully corrupted. And though 
Reaſon, almoſt intuitively, bare witneſs to 


the Truth of this moral Syſtem of Nature, 


* : wt yet 


. ä ER — * 


oy 


2 A SERMON before the Society for 1 
SE RM. yet it ſoon appeared, that They did not like to 
I. retain God in their knowleage *, as to any 

> Purpoſes of real Pigty. Natural Religion 
became gradually more and more darkened 
with Superſtition, little underſtood, leſs re- 
garded in Practice; and the Face of it ſcarce 
diſcernible at all, in the religious Eſtabliſh- 
ments of the moſt learned, polite Nations. 
And how much ſoever could have been done 
towards the Revival of it by the Light of 
Reaſon, yet this Light could not have diſco- 
vered, what ſo nearly concerned Us, that 
important Part in the Scheme of this World, 
which regards a Mediator ; nor how far the 
ſettled Conſtitution of its Government ad- 
mitted, Repentance to be accepted for Re- 
miſſion of Sins; after the obſcure Intimations 
of theſe Things, from Tradition, were cor- 
rupted or forgotten. One People indeed had 
dlearer Notices of them, together with the 
genuine Scheme of natural Religion, pre- 
ſerved in the primitive and ſubſequent Reve- 
lations committed to their Truſt ; and were 
deſigned to be a Witneſs of God, and a Pro- 
vidence to the Nations around them: But 
this People alſo had corrupted themſelves and 
their Religion to the higheſt Degree, that 
was conſiſtent with keeping up the Form 


of 1. a ; | IN 
Rom. i. 28, 
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"rhe Propagation of. the Goſpel.” 3 
Is this State of things, when infinite Wiſ- SERM.! 
dom ſaw proper, the general Doctrine of Re- Jt. 
ligion was authoritatively republiſhed in hs 
Purity; and the particular: Diſpenſation of 
Providence, which this World is under, ma- 
nifeſted to all Men, even * thg Diſpen/ation 
of the grace of God towards us, as ſinful, loſt 
Creatures, to be recovered by Repentance 
through a Mediator; who was ＋ to make re- 
conciliation for iniquity, and to bring in 
everlaſting righteouſneſs, and at length eſta- 
bliſh that new State of things foretold by the 
Prophet Daniel, under the Character of || 4 
Kingdom, which the God of heaven would fet 
up, and. which ſhould never be deſtroyed. 

This, including a more diſtinct Account of 
the inſtituted Means, whereby Chriſt the 
Mediator would gather together in one, the 
children of God, that were ſcattered abroad , 
and conduct them to the place be is gone to 

prepare for them &; is the Goſpel of the king= 
dom, which he here foretells, and elſewhere 1 
commands, ſhould be preached in ail the 
World, for à witneſi unto all Nations. And | 
it firſt began to be ſpoken by the Lord, and mas 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him 
God alſo bearing them witneſs, both with 

| A 2 nt 


#2 Eph. iii. 3. + Dan. ix. 24. j ii. 44. 
+ Joh. x1. 52. F John xiv, 2, 3. 


Sexm. figns and wonders, and with divers miraclos, 


"7 


and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to his 
own will *: by which means it was ſpread 
very widely among the nations of the world, 


and became à witneſs unto them. 


Wu thus much was accompliſhed, as 
thete s a wonderful Uniformity in the Con- 
duct of Providence, Chriſtianity was left with 
Chriſtians, to be tranſmitted down pure and 


genuine, or to be corrupted and ſunk; in like 


manner as the Religion of Nature had been 
before left with Mankind in general. There 
was however this Difference, that by an In- 
ſtitution of external Religion fitted for all 
Men, (confiſting in a common Form of 
Chriſtian Worſhip, together with a ſtanding. 
Miniſtry of Inſtruction and Diſcipline,) it 
pleaſed God to unite Chriſtians in Commu- 
nities or viſible Churches, and all along to 
preſerve them, over a great Part of the 
World; and thus perpetuate a general Publi- 


cation of the Goſpel. For theſe Communi- 


ties, which together make up the catholick 


viſible Church, are Firſt, the Repoſitories of 


the written Oracles of God; and, in every 


Age, have preſerved and publiſhed them, in 


every Country, where the Profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity has obtained, Hence it has come 

; 7 3 
® Heb. ii. 3, 4. b 


the Propagation of the Goſpel.” 


to paſs, and it is a thing very much to be ob- SERN. 


ſerved in the Appointment of Providence, that 
even ſuch of theſe Communities, as, in a 
long Succeſſion of Years, have corrupted 
_ Chriſtianity the moſt, have yet continually 
carried, together with their Corru ptions, the 


Confutation of them: for they have every 


where preſerved the pure original Standard 

of it, the Scripture, to which Recourſe might 
have been had, both by the Deceivers and the 
Deceived, in every ſucceſſive Age. Secondly, 
any particular Church, in whatever Place 
eſtabliſhed, is like a City that is ſet on an hill, 
which: cannot be hid *, inviting all who: paſs 
by, to enter into it. All Perſons to whom any 
Notices of it come, have, in Scripture: lan- 
guage, the Kingdom of God come nigh unto 
them. They are reminded of that Religion, 


which natural Conſcience atteſts the 'Truth 


of: and they may, if they will, be inſtructed 
in it more diſtinctly, and likewiſe in the gra- 
eious Means, whereby ſinful Creatures may 
obtain eternal Life; that chief and final 
Good, which all Men, in Proportion to their 
Underſtanding and Integrity, even in all 
Ages and Countries of the heathen World, 
were ever in Purſuit of. And Lab, Out 

| e of 


[13 Mat. V. 14. 
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Sr R. of cheſe Chunky have all ics gone . 


11 


Perſons,” who have preached; the Goſpel in 


remote Places, with greater or leſs good Ef- 


fect: For the Eſtabliſhment of any Profeſ- 
ſion of Chriſtianity,” however corrupt, I call 


a good Effect, whilſt accompanied with a 


continued Publication of the Scripture, not- 
withſtanding it may " ſome Time * * 
neglected. | © 90 2:40 
- From theſe thinks, it may the worth ob- 
ſerving by the way, appears the Weakneſs of 
all Pleas for neglecting the Pablick Service 
of the Church. For though a Man prays 


: with as much Devotion and leſs Interruption 


at Home, and reads better Sermons there, yet 


That will by no means excuſe the Neglect of 
his appointed Part in keeping up the Profeſ- 
ſion of Chriſtianity amongſt Mankind. And 
this Neglect, were it univerſal, muſt: be the 


Diſſolution of the whole viſible Church, 1. e. 
of all Chriſtian Communities: and muſt 
prevent thoſe good Purpoſes, which were in- 


| tended to be anſwered by them; and which 


they have, all along, anſwered over the 
World. For we ſee that by their Means, 


the Event foretold in the Text, which began 


in the preaching of Chriſt and the Apoſtles, 
has been carried on, more or leſs, ever ſince, 


the. Propagation-of the. Gofpet. * 


and i is ſtill carrying on; theſe being che pro- SRI 


vidential Means of its Progreſs. And it is. I 
ſuppoſe, the Completion of 1 this. Event; 
St. Job had. a Repreſentation of, u — . 


Figure of an Angel fying in tbe midſi of. leur 


ven, having the everlaſting: Goſpel to preat b 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to eve- 


ry, nation, * kindred, * tongues and 


people *. ior tl yi 
Ov nr N adds i in tha: Text, ado this 
ſhould be for a. 77 itneſi unto them: for an 
Evidence of their Duty, and an Admonition 
to per form it. But what would be;the Ef- 


Aves Succeſs: of the general Preaching:of ' 


ſpel, is not here mentioned. And 
—— che Prophecy of the Text is not pa- 


W 


to foretel the glorious Eſtabliſhment of Chri- 
ſtianity in the laſt Days: nor does it appear 


that they are coincident; otherwiſe than, as 


the former of theſe Even ts muſt be ſuppoſed 
preparatory to the latter. Nay it is not ſaid 
here, that God wileth all men ſhould be ſaved, 

and come. unto the: knowledge af the truth + : 
gh this. is the Language of Scripture 
elſewhere. The Text declares no more, than 
al it, was. the Appointracnt of God, in his 
A 4. righteous 


Fs, 4 


* Rey, xiv. 6. +1 Tim .. 


I; 


8 ASS) bafore rhe Socieꝛy for 
SY. riphteous'Governinent over the World, that 
I. the Ohhhel of the Kingdom Haul be preached 

os Witneſt unto ir. n 

Tut viſible Conftitutio and Curie ol 
Witte, the moral Law written in out 
Hearts, the poſttive Inſtitutions of Religion, 
and even any Memorial of it, are all ſpoken 
of in Seripture onder this, or the like Deno- 
mination: So are the Prophets, Apoſtles, and 
our himſelf. They are all Witneſſes, 
for the moſt Part unregarded Witneſſes, in 
Behalf of God, to Mankind. They inform 
us of his Being and Providence, and of the 

particular Diſpenfition of Religion, which 
We are under; and continually remind us of 
them. And they ate equally Witneſſes of 
theſe things, - whether we regard then, or 
not. Thus after « Declaration, that Exetiel 
ſhould be fent with a divine Meſſage to the 
Children of Trae), it is added; and they, whe- 
ther they will bear, or whether they will for- 
bear, { for they are a rebellious houſe) yet ſhall 

Iwo that there" Þath been a” prophet among 

them *. And our Lord directs the ſeventy 
Diſciples, upon their Departure from any 
City which refuſed to receive them, to de- 

on. None be pon ure of this,” 

| that. 


* Exck, ii. + 7. 


"the en of the Goſpel. - 


| that the kingubm of God is come nigh unt * 


you . The thing intended in both theſe Paf- 
fages is, That which is expreſſed in the Text 
by the Word, Witneſs. And all of them to- 


gether evidently ſuggeſt thus much, that the 


Purpoſes of Providence ate catried on, by the 
Preaching of the Goſpel to thoſe who reject 
it, as well as to thoſe who embrace it. It is 
indeed true, God willeth that all men ould 
be ſaved: yet, from "the ubalterable Conſti- 
tution of his Government, the Salvation of 


every man cannot but depend upon his Beha- 


vidur, and therefore cannot but depend u pon 
Himſelf; and is neceſſarily his own Concern, 

in a Senſe, in which it cannot be Another's. 
All this the Sctipture declares, in a Manner 
the moſt forcible” and alarming : Can a man 
be profitable unto God, as he that is wiſe may 
bs profitable unto himſelf? Is it any pleaſure fo 
_ the Almighty, that thou art righteous? or is 
it gain to Him, that thou makeſt thy ay 
perfect + ? If thou be wiſe, thou ſhalt be wiſe 
for thyſelf: but if thou ſtorneſt, thou alone 


ſhalt bear it 1. He that beareth, let bim 
bear ; and be that forbeareth, let bim for- 


bear ||. And again, He that hath ears to hear, 
2 


Tale x. 11. + Job. il 2, 3. 1 Prov. in 1a. 


| Ezek. iii. 27. 
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Sr RN. let him bear: But if. any man be ignorant, 
I. 


1. , wilfully, let him be ignorant . To the 


ſame Purpoſe -are thoſe awful Words of the 


Angel, in the Perſon of Him, to whom all 
judgment is committed  : He that is unjuſt, 
ket him be unjuſt flill.: and be which is filthy, 
kt him be filthy till :; and be that is righteous, 


tet him be righteous fill : and be that is boly, 


let him 52 holy till. And bebold,. TI come 
quickly ; ; and my reward is with me, to give 


every man according . as bis Work ſhall be J. 


The righteous Government of the world 
muſt be carried on; and, of Neceſlity, men 
ſhall remain the Subjects of it, by being Ex- 
amples of its Mercy, or of its Juſtice, Life 
and death are ſet before them, and whether | 
they like ſpall be given unto them + They 
are to make their Choice, and abide by it: 
but which ſoever theic Choice be, the Goſpel 
is equally a Mitneſi to them and the Pur- 
poſes of Providence are anſwered by this V. its 
neſs of the Goſpel. 048 

Fon the foregoing View bf things we 
ſhould be reminded, that the ſame Reaſons 
which make it our Duty to inſtruct the ig= 3 
norant in the Relation, which the Light of 
Nature 


ee. i. 38. t Joh. v. 22. 7 Rey. xxii. 1, 12. 
l Ecclul. XV. 17. | 
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Nature ſhews they ſtand in to God their SzrM.” 


Maker, and in the Obligations of Obedience, 


Reſignation and Love to him, which ariſe 


out of that Relation; make it our Duty 
likewiſe to inſtruct them in all thoſe: other 


Relations, which Revelation informs us of, 


and in the Obligations of Duty, which ariſe 
out of Them. And the Reaſons for in- 


ſtructing Men in both theſe, are of the very 


fame Kind, as for communicating: any uſeful 


Knowledge whatever. God, if he had ſo 


pleaſed, could indeed miraculouſly have re- 
vealed every religious Truth which concerns 
Mankind, to every individual Man: and ſo 
he could have every common Truth; and 
thus have ſuperſeded all uſe of human Teach- 
ing in Either. Vet he has not done this: 
but has appointed, that Men ſhould be in- 
ſtracted: by the Aſſiſtance of their Fellow- 


creatures, in Both. Further: though all 


Knowledge from Reaſon is as really from 
God, as Revelation is: yet this laſt is! a 


diſtinguiſned Favour. to us, and naturally 


ſtrikes us with the greateſt A we, and carries 
in it an Aſſurance, that thoſe things which 
we are informed of by it, are of the utmoſt 
Importance to us to be informed of. Reve- 
lation therefore, as it demands to be received 

witk 
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$885.” with a Regard and Reverence peculiar to its 
I. ſelf; ſo it lays us under Obligations, of a like 
gpeculiar Sort, to communicate the Light of 
it. Further ſtill: It being an indiſpenſable 
Law of the Goſpel, that Chriſtians: ſhould 
unite in religious Communities, and tlieſs 
being intended for * Repoſitorĩes of the writ- 
ten Orac God, for ſtanding Memorials 
of Religion to unthinking Men, and for the 
Propagation of it in the World; Chriſtianity 
is very particularly to be conſidered as Truſt, 
depoſited with us in Behalf of Others, in 
Behalf of Mankind, as well as for out own 
Inſtruction. No one has a Right to be'call- 
ed a Chriſtian, who doth not do ſbinewhat 
in his Station, towards the Diſcharge of this 
Truſt 5/ who doth not, for Inſtance, aſſiſt in 
keeping up the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
where he lives. And it is an Obligation but 
little more remote, to aſſiſt in doing it in our 
Fuactories abroad; and in the Colonies to 
' which we are related, by their being peopled 
from our own Mother- country, and Subjects, 
indeed very neceſſary ones, to the ſame Go» 
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vernment with ourſelves :- and nearer yet is 
the Obligation upon ſuch Perſons in particu» 
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lar, as have the; Intercourſe. of 0 sarah e 

geaus Commerce with them. 1) 

Or | theſe our Colonies, the Slaves, ought Kn 

to be conſidered, as inferior Members, and 

therefore to be treated as Members of them 

and not meerly as Cattle or Goods, the Pro- 

perty of their Maſters. Nor can the higheſt 

Property, poſſible to be acquired in theſc 

Servants, cancel the Obligation to take carg 

of their religious Inſtruction, Deſpicable as 

they may appear in our Eyes, they ate the 

Creatures of God, and of the Race of Man- 

kind, for whom Chriſt died: and it is, inexy 

cuſable to keep them in Ignorance of the 

End, for which they were made; and the 

Means, whereby they may become Partakers 

of the general Redemption. On the con- 

trary, if the Neceflity of the Caſe requires, 

that they may be treated with the yery-ut- 

moſt Rigour, that Humanity will at all per- 

mit, as they certainly are; and, for our Ad- 
vantage, made as miſerable as they well can 

be in the preſent World; this ſurely heightens 

our Obligation to put them into as advanta- 

geous a Senden as we are big, Fith regard 

to. Another. 

. Tux like Charity we owe. to the Na- 


tives ; ; Owe to them in a much ſtricter Senſe 
L 43}, * ae 


1 
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Dr RT. than we are apt to conſider, were it only 
I. from Neighbourhood, and our having gotten 

GAL Poſſeftions in their Country. For incidental 
Circumſtances: of this Kind appropriate all 
the general- Obligations of Charity to parti- 
cular Per ſons; and make ſuch and ſuch In- 

ſtances of it, 'the Duty of Ode Man rather 
than Another. We are moſt ſtrictly bound 
to conſider theſe poor unformed Creatures, 
as being in all Reſpects, of one Family with 
ourſelves, the Family of Mankind; and in- 
ſtruct them in our common Salvation * that 
they may not paſs through this Stage of their 
Being like brute Beaſts; but be put into a 
Capacity of moral Improvements, how low ſo- 
ever they muſt remain as to others, and ſo in- 
to a Capacity of qualifying themſelves . an 
higher State of Life Hereafte. 

Ar x our Affairs ſhould be carried on in 
the Fear of God, in Subſerviency to His 
Honour, and tie Good of Mankind. And 
thus Navigation and Commerce ſhould be 
conſecrated to the Service of Religion, by be- 
ing made the Means of propagating it in every 
Country, with which we have any Inter- 

courſe, And the more widely we endeavour 
to . 8 roms its 118 8 and Influence, as the fore- 
| mentioned 
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mentioned - Circumſtances, /-and others of a 8ERNM. 
like Kind, open and direct our Way, the 1 | 
more faithful ſhall we be judged in the Diſ- 
charge of that Truſt *, which is committed 
to us as Chriſtians, when our Lan * re- 
quire an Account of it. 

AND it may be ſome. LI ta | 
chearful Perſeverance in theſe Endeavours, to 
obſerve, not only that they are our Duty, but | 
alſo that they ſeem the Means of carrying on 

a great Scheme of Providence, which ſhall 
certainly be accompliſhed. For the everlaſt= '* 
ing Goſpel ſhall be preached to every Nation . [| 
And the kingdoms of this world ſhall be- 1 
come the 1 of our e and * * 
Chriſt . | 5 

Howzvzx, We 8584 not to bediſcon« 
raged in this good Work, though its future 
Succeſs were leſs clearly foretold; and though 
its Effect now. in reforming Mankind, ap- 
peared to be as little as our Adverſaries pre- 

tend. They indeed, and perhaps ſome 
Others, ſeem to require more, than either 
Experience or Scripture give Ground to hope 4 
for, in the preſent Courſe of the World. But [| 
the bare Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity in any - 
Place, even the external Form and Profeſſion a 

| of | | | 


; « pP. 12. + 2s: xiv. 6. I xi. 15. 


Sx; of it, is a very important and valuable Effect. 
Þ 


It is a ſerious Call upon Men to attend to the 


natural, and the revealed Doctrine of Reli- 


Effect upon ſome few; upon more perhaps 


gion. It is a ſtanding Publication of the 


SGoſpel, and. renders it a Mitneſi to them: 


and by this Means the Purpoſes of Providence 


_ are carrying on, with regard to remote Ages, 


as well as to the preſent. Caf tby bread 
upon the waters : for thou ſhalt find it after 
many days. In the morning fow thy feed; and 
in the evening withold not thine band: for 
thou knoweſt not whether ſhall proſper, ether 
this or that, or whether they both ſhall be alile 


good. We can look but a very little way 
into the Connexions and Conſequences of 


things: Our Duty is to ſpread the incorrupti- 
ble Seed as widely as we can, and leave it to 
God to give the increaſe +. Yet thus much 
we may be almoſt aſſured of, that the Goſpel 
wherever it is planted, will have its genuine 


than are taken Notice of in the Hurry of the 


World. There are, at leaſt, a few Perſons 


in every Country and ſucceſſive Age, ſcat- 
tered up and down, and mixt among the reſt 
of Mankind; who, not being corrupted paſt 


Amendment, but having within them the 


Principles 
* Ecclef. xi. 1,6. + x Cor. Ui. 6. 
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Principles of Recovery, will be btought to a SERM; 
moral and religious - Senſe of things, by the I. 
Eſtabliſhment of - Chriſtianity where they 
live; and then will be influenced by 
the peculiar Doctrines of it, in Proportion to 
the Integrity of their Minds; and to the 
Clearneſs, Purity and Evidence, with which l 
it is offered them. Of theſe our Lord l 
ſpeaks in the Parable of the Sower,. as und. 
landing the word, and bearing fruit, and l 
2 forth, ſame an bundred fold, ſome ſixz-- 1 
ty, ſome thirty*,. One might add, that theſe 
Perſons, in Proportion to their Influence,” do 
at preſent DT the State of things : better it 
even in the civil Senſe, . by giving ſome Check 
to that avowed Profligateneſs, which is a Con- 
tradiction to all Order and Government; 
and, if not checkt, nun be the Subverſion 
of it. | 

\ Tx u ESE important 2 l are 
0 be expected from the good Work 
before us, may ſerve to ſhew, how little 
Weight there is in that Objection againſt it, 

from the Want of thoſe miraculous Aſſiſtances, 

with which the firſt Preachers of Chriſtianity 
proved its Truth. The plain State of the | 
Caſe it, that the Goſpel, though it be not in 1 
44 1 the i 
blatt, zi. 3. | 
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| Sen. the ſame Degree a Ming to all; who have 
"If E it made known to them; yet in ſome De- 
grec is ſo to all. Miracles to the of 
them, are intuitive Proofs of its hi but 
the bare preaching of it is a ſerious Admoflition 
to all who hear it, to attend to the Notices 
which God has given of himſelf by the Light 
of Nature; ow, if Chriſtianity be preached 
with its proper Evidence, to ſubmit to its pe· 
culiar Diſcipline and Laws; if not, to in- 
quire honeſtly after its Evidence, in Propor- 
toon to their Capacities. And there are Per- 
ſons of ſmall. Capacities for Inquiry and Ex- 
amination, who yet are wrought upon by it, 
to deny ungodlineſi and worldly lufts, and live 
| ſaberly, rig hteouſiy, and godly in this preſent 
World *, in Expectation of a future ſudg. 
ment by Jeſus Chriſt. Nor can any Chriſtian, 
who underſtands his Religion, object, that 
theſe Perſons are Chriſtians without: Evi- 
dence :| for he cannot be ignorant Who has 
| declared, that: / any men will do his will, be 
ſhall know of the didtrine, whether it be of 
God r. And, ſince the whole End of Chri- 
ſtianity is to influence the Heart and Actions, 
were an Unbeliever to object in that Manner, 
* ſhould be "al, n he would think 
it 
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it to the Purpoſe to object againſt Perſons TTY 


of like Capacities, that they are prudent 
without Evidence, when, as is often the 
Oaſe, they are obſerved to manage ele 
een, Affairs with Diſoretioon. 
Tux Deſign before us being Fas oa 
in 0 unexceptionably good, it were 
much to be wiſhed, that ſerious Men of all 
Denominations would join in it. And let 
me add, that the foregoing View of things 
affords diſtinct Reaſons why they ſhould. 
For, firſt, by ſo deing, they aſſiſt in a 
Work of the moſt uſeful Importance, that 
of ſpreading over the. World the Scripture 
itſelf, as a divine Reyelation: and it cannot 
be ſpread under this Character, for a Con- 
tinuance, in any Country, unleſs Chriſtian 
Churches be ſupported there; but will al- 
ways more or leſs, ſo long as ſuch Churches 
ſubſiſt: and therefore their Subſiſtence ought 
to be provided for. In the next Place, they | 
ſhould, remember, that jt Chriſtianity is. to 
be., propagated at all, which they acknow- 
ledge it ſhould, it muſt be in ſome particular 
Form of Profeſſion. And though they think 
ours liable to Objections, yet it is poſſible 
they themſelves may be miſtaken ; and 
whether * are or no, the very Nature of 
B 2 Society 


20 A SERMON before the Society for 
SER M. Society requires ſome Compliance with 
I. Others, And whilſt, together with our 
particular Form of Chriſtianity, the con- 
feſſed Standard of Chriſtian Religion, the 
Scripture, is ſpread; and eſpecially whilſt 
every one is freely allowed to ſtudy it, and 
worſhip God according to his Conſcience; 
the evident Tendency is, that genuine Chri- 
ſtianity will be underſtood and prevail. 
Upon the whole therefore, theſe Perſons 
would do well to conſider, how far they 
can with Reaſon ſatisfy themſelves in neglect- 
ing what is certainly Right, on Account of 
what is doubtful, whether it be Wrong; 
and when the Right is of ſo much greater 
Conſequence one Way, than the A r 
Wrong can be the other. 

To conclude: Atheiſtical Immorality and 
Profaneneſs, ſurely, is not better in itſelf, 
nor lefs contrary to the Deſign of Revela- 
tion, than Superſtition, Nor is Superſtition 
the diſtinguiſhing Vice of the preſent Age; 
either at Home, or Abroad. But if our 
Colonies abroad are left without a publick 
Religion, and the Means of Inſtruction, 
what can be expected, but that from living 
in a continued Forgetfulneſs of God, they 
will at length ceaſe to believe in Him; and 

. * ſo 
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ſo fink” into ſtupid Atheiſm ? And there is SERM. 
14 


too apparent Danger of the like horrible De- 
pravity at Home, without the like Excuſe 
for it. Indeed amongſt Creatures naturally 
formed for Religion, yet ſo much under the 
Powers of Imagination, ſo apt to deceive 
Themſelves, and ſo liable to be deceived by 
Others, as Men are; Superſtition is an Evil, 
which can never be out of Sight. But even 


againſt This, true Religion is a great Secu- 


rity; and the only one. True Religion takes 
up that Place in the Mind, which Superſti- 
tion would uſurp, and ſo leaves little Room 


for it; and likewiſe lays us under the 


ſtrongeſt Obligations to oppoſe it. On the 
contrary, the Danger of Superſtition cannot 
but be increaſed by the Prevalence of Irreli- 
gion: and by its general Prevalence, the 
Evil will be unavoidable.” For the common 
People, wanting a Religion, will of courſe 
take up with almoſt any Superſtition, which 
is thrown in their way: and, in Proceſs of 
Time, amidſt the infinite Viciſſitudes of the 
political World, the Leaders of Parties will 


certainly be able to ſerve themſelves of that 


Superſtition, whatever it be, which is get- 
ting ground; and will not fail to carry it on 
to the utmoſt Length their Occaſions re- 

B 3 quire. 
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22 A SRRMON before: the Sucitty: for 
SE RM. quire. The general Nature of the thing 


ſhews. this: and Hiſtory and Fact confirm 


it. But what brings the Obſervation home 


to ourſelves is, that the great Superſtition of 
which this Nation, in particular, has Reaſon 


to be afraid, is imminent; and the, Ways in 


which we may, very ſuppoſeably, be over- 
whelmed by it, obvious. It is therefbre 
wonderful, thoſe People who ſeem to think 


there is but one Evil in Life, that of Super- 


ſtition, ſhould not ſee, that Atheiſm and 
Profanenefs muſt be the Introduction of it. 
So that in every View of things, and upon 
all Accounts, Irreligion is at prefent our chief 
Danger. Now the ſeyeral religious Aſſocia- 
tions among us, in which many good Men 


have of late united, appear to be providen- 


tially adapted to this preſent State of the 
World. And as all good Men are equally 
concerned in promoting the End of them; 
to do it more effectually, they ought to unite 
in promoting it: which yet is ſcarce practi- 
cable upon any new Models, and quite im- 


poſſible upon ſuch as every one would think 


unexceptionable. They ought therefore to 


eome into thoſe already formed to their 


Hands: and even take Advantage of any 
Occaſion of Union, to add mutual Force ta 
PR : each 
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each other's Endeavours in furthering” their ae 


common End ; however they may differ as 
to the beſt ese, or any thing elſe, ſubor- 
dinate to it. Indeed there are well-diſpoſed 
Perſons, he much want to be admoniſhed, 
how dangerous à thing it is, to diſcoun- 
teriarice hat is good, becauſe it is not bet⸗ 
ter and hinder what they approve, "by | 
raiſing” Prejudices againſt ſome Under-part of 
it. Not can wy aſſiſt in rectifying what 
they chinle capable of Amendment, in the 
mannet᷑ of carrying on theſe Deſigns, unleſs 
they will join in the Deſigns themſelves ; 
which they muſt else to be good 
and neceſſary ones. For what can be called 
good and neceſſary by Chriſtians, if it be not 

ſo, to fappart Chriſtianity where it muſt 
otherwiſe: fink, and [propagate it, where it 
muſt otherwiſe be unknown ; to reſtrain 
abandoned, barefaced Vice, by making uſe- 
ful Examples, at leaſt of Shame, perhaps of 
Repentance ; and to take Care of the Edu- 
cation of ſuch Children, as otherwiſe muſt 
be, even educated in Wickedneſs, and train- 
ed up to Deſtruction? Yet good Men ſepa- 
rately can do nothing, proportionable to 
dae is i in any of RO wy but 
B34 uo their 
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Sx: RM. their common, united Waben. may do 


ade in all of them... WE comes 


hn AND beſides the particular Porpoſingwhich 
theſe ſeveral religious Aſſociations ſerve z1 the, 


more general ones, which they-all - ſerve, 
ought not to be paſſed over. Every thing 
of this Kind is, in ſame Degree, à Safe- 


; guard, to Religion; an Obſtacle, more: or 


leſs, in the Way of thoſe who want to 
have it . extirpated out of the World. Such 


| Societies alſo contribute more eſpecially to- 


wards keeping up the Face of Chriſtianity 
among ourſelves ; and by their obtaining 
here, the Goſpel is e momandi more 
a N Gun. 50-1 

Ay if it were doly-ettended uy an [had 
its genuine Influence upon our Minds, there 
would be no Need of Perſuaſions to impart 
the Bleſſing: Nor would the Means of do- 
ing it be wanting. Indeed the preſent In- 


come of this Society, which depends upon 


voluntary Contributions, with the moſt fru- 
gal Management of it, can in no wiſe ſuffi- 
ciently anſwer the bare Purpoſes of our 
Charter: but the Nation, or even this opu- 


lent City itſelf, has it in its Power to do ſo 


very much more, that I fear the Mention of 
it may be thought too ſevere a Reproof, ſince 
| | ſo 
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ſo little is done. But if the Goſpel had its SE RBI. 


proper Influence upon the Chriſtian World 


in general, as it is the Centre of Trade and — 


Seat of Learning, a very few Ages, in all 
Probability, would ſettle Chriſtianity in every 


Country, without miraculous Aſſiſtances. 


For ſcarce any thing elſe, I am perſuaded, 
would be wanting to effect this, but laying 
it before Men in its divine Simplicity, toge- 
ther with an Exemplification of it in the 
Lives of Chriſtian Nations. The unlearned 
and unbelievers, falling down on their faces, 
would worſhip God, and report that Gd is 
in us of a Truth *, 


® 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. 
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Prov. XXII. 2. 


The Rich and Dan meet. e er no the Lord 
is the! Maker of them all, 


HE Conſtitution of Things being SERM. 
ſuch, that the Labour of one Man, II. 
or the united Labour of ſeveral, is 3 
ſufficient to procure more Neceſſaries than 

he or they ſtand in need of, which it may 
be ſuppoſed was, in ſome Degree, the Caſe, 

even in the firſt Ages; this immediately 


gave Room for Riches to ariſe in the World, 
.and 


rer — 


A SERMON — before 


Sr RM. and for Men's acquiring them by honeſt 


Means; by Diligence, Frugality and prudent 


— Management. Thus ſome would very ſoon 


acquire greater Plenty of Neceſſaries than 
they had Occaſion for. And Others by con- 
trary Means, or by croſs Accidents, would 
be in Want of them. And he who ſhould 
ſupply their Wants, would have the Property 

in a proportionable Labour of their Hands; 

which he would ſcarce fail to make Uſe: of, 
inſtead of his on, or perhaps together with 
them, to provide future Neceſartes | in greater 
Plenty. Riches then were firſt beſtowed 
upon the World, as they are ſtill continued 
in it, by the Bleſſing of God upon the In- 
duſtry of Men, in the Uſe of their Under- 
ſtanding and Strength. Riches themſelves 
have always this Source; though the Poſſeſ- 
fion of them is coriveyed'to particular Perſons. 
by different Channels. Yet till, the hand of 
the diligent maketh rich , and, other Cir- 
cumſtances being equal, in Proportion to its 


Diligence. 


Bur to return to the firſt Rich Man; 3 


whom we left in Poſſeſſion of Dependents, 
and Plenty of Neceſſaries for himſelf and 


them. A Family would not be long in this 
1 
- © Prov. x. 4. 
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State, before Conveniencies, ſomewhat Orna- Stir: 


mental, and for Entertainment, would be 
wanted, looked for, and found out. And, 
by Degrees, theſe ſecondary Wants, and In- 
ventions for the Supply of them, the Fruits 
of Leiſure and Eaſe, came to employ much 
of Men's Time and Labour. Hence @ nw 
Species of Riches came into the World, con- 
| fiſting of things which it might have done 
well enough without, yet thought deſirable, 
as affording Pleaſure to the Imagination, or 

the Senſes, And theſe went on increaſing, 
till, at length, the Superfluities of Life took 


in a vaſtly larger Compaſs of things, than 
the Neceſſaries' of it. Thus Luxury made 


its Inroad, and all the numerous Train of 
Evils its Attendants; of which Poverty, as 
bad an one as we may account it, is far 
from being the worſt. Indeed the Hands 


of the Generality muſt be employed: and 


a very few of them would now be ſufficient 
to provide the World with Neceſſaries: and 
therefore the reſt of them muſt be employed 


II. 


about what may be called Superfluities; 


which could not be, if theſe Superfluities 
were not made Uſe of. Vet the Deſire of 
ſuch things, inſenſibly, becomes immoderate, 
and the Uſe of them, almoſt of Courſe, de- 


generates 


"0,068 5 HER into 8 e 2 


II. 


Age, has been the Diſſipation of Riches, 
and, in every Senſe, the Ruin of thoſe who 
were poſſeſſed of them: and therefore can- 


not be too much guarded agaioſt by all opu- 


lent Cities. And as Men ſidk into Luxury, 


as much from Faſhion, as direct Inclination, 


the richer Sort together may eafily reſtrain 


this Vice, in almoſt what Degree they 
plgaſe: and a few of the chief of them may 


contribute a great deal * * —_ 


1 cu 


*T1s to be W auer e the 
Progref of Riches, that had they continued 


to conſiſt only in the Poſſeſſion of the things 


themſelves, which were neceſſary, and of the 
things themſelves, which were, upon their 
own Account, otherwiſe deſirable ; this; in 
ſeveral Reſpects, muſt have greatly embar. 
raſs'd Trade and Commerce; and have ſet 
Bounds to the | Increaſe of : Riches in all 
Hands, as well as have confined them in the 
Hands of a few. But, in Proceſs of Time, 
it was agreed to ſubſtitute ſomewhat more 


laſting and portable, which ſhould paſs every 


where, in Commerce, for real natural 
Riches; as Sounds had before, in Language, 
been ſubſtituted for Thoughts. And this ge- 


neral 
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neral Agreement (by what Means ſoever it Jy 
became general) that Money ſhould anſwer II. | 


all things, together with ſome other Improve- 
ments, gave full Scope, for Riches to increaſe 
in the Hands of particular Perſons, and like- 
wiſe to circulate” into more Hands. Now 
this, tho' it was not the firſt Origin of Co- 
vetouſneſs, yet it gives greater Scope, Encou- 
ragement and Temptation to Covetouſneſs - 
than it had before. And there is moreover 
the Appearance, that this artificial Kind of 
Riches, Money, has begot an artificial Kind 
of Paſſion for them: both which: Follies 
well-diſpoſed Perſons muſt, by all means, 
endeavour to keep clear of. For indeed he 
Love of 'Riches is the root M all evil . tho! 
Riches themſelves may be made inſtrumen- 
tal in promoting every thing that is good. 
TE Improvement of Trade and 5 
merce has made another Change, juſt hinted 
at, and I think a very happy one, in the State 
of the World, as it has enlarged the middle 
Rank of People: many of which are, in good 
Meaſure, free from the Vices of the higheſt 
and the loweſt Part of Mankind. Now theſe 
Perſons muſt remember, that whether, in 
common N they'd do, or do not, paſs 


under 


a * 


21 Tim. 1 10. 


32 A SAn¾l0 preathell before 
Sr xf. under the Denomination of Rich, yet they 


really are ſo, with Regard to the Indigent and 


Neceſſitous: and that conſidering the great 


Numbers which make up this middle Rank 
among Us, and how much they - mix-with 
tze Poor, they are able to contribute very 
largely to their Relief, and have in all nd 
— a very great Influence over them. 
Tov have heard nowthe Origin . 
r what this great City ſo much abounds 
with, Riches; as far as I had Occaſion to 
en of theſe things. For this brief Account 
of them has been laid before you for the Sake 
of the good Admonitions it afforded. Nor 
will the Admonitions be thought foreign to 
the Charities, which we are endeavouring to 
promote. For Theſe muſt neceſſarily be leſs, 
and the Occaſions for them greater, in Pro- 
portion as Induſtry ſhould abate, or Luxury 
increaſe. And the Temper of Covetouſneſs 
is, we all know, directly contrary to that 
of Charity, and eats out the very Heart of it. 
Then, laſtly, There are good Sort of People 
who really want to be told, that They are in- 
cluded in the Admonitions to be given to the 
Rich, tho' they do ſee Others n ou 
themſelves. © Spud not 
| The 
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The Ranks of Rich and Poor being thus 1 i 
formed, they meet together ; they continue II. 
to make up one Society. The mutual Want, 
which they {till have of each other, ſtill unites 
them inſeparably. But they meet upbn a Foot 
of great Inequality. For, as Solomon exprefies it 
in brief, and with much Force, rhe +ich ruleib 
ber the tbr *. And this their general In- 
tercourfe, with the Superiority on one hind” 
and Dependence on the other, are in no Io | 
accidental, but ariſe neceſſarily froth «' ttled 
providential Diſpoſition of things, for their 
common Good, Here then is a real, fidntl= 
ing Relation between the Rich and the Pobr. 
And the former muſt take Care to perform 
the Duties belonging to their Part of it, for 
theſe chiefly the preſent Occaſion leads me t6 
ſpeak to, from Regard to Him, who placed 
them in That Relation to the Poor, from 
whence thoſe Duties ariſe, ad "_ is "the 
Maker of them all. 
War theſe Duties are, will Ft be 
ſeen, and the Obligations to them ſtrongly 
enforced, by a little further Reflection upon 
both thefe Ranks, and the natural Situation 
which they are in wer Reſpect to _— 
other. 
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Prov. xxii. 7. 


reached wes >. 
R 9 50 lower Rank of Mankind go on, for 
1 moſt Part, in ſome Tract of Living, in- 


A SERMON: pr 


* 2 to vvhich they got by Direction or Example; 'E 


and to this their Underſtanding | and Di- 
courſe, as well as Labour, are greatly con- 
fined. Their Opinions of Perſons and Things 
they take upon Truſt. Their Behaviour has 
very little in it Original or of Home- growth 3 
very little which may not be traced up to the 
Influence of Others, and leſs which. is not ca- 
pable of being changed by ſuch Influence · 
Then as God has made plentiful Proviſion for 
all his Creatures, the Wants of all, even of 
the pooteſt, might be ſupplied, ſo far as tis 
fit they ſhould, by a proper Diſtribution of 
it. This being the Condition of the lower 
Part of Mankind, conſider now what Influ- 
ence, as well as Power, their Superiors muſt, 
from the Nature of the Caſe, have over them. 
For they can inſtil Inſtruction, and recom- 
mend it in a peculiar Manner by their Ex- 
ample, and enforce it {till further with Favour 
and Diſcouragement of various Kinds. And 
Experience ſhews, that they do direct and 
change the Courſe of the World as they 
pleaſe, Not only the civil Welfare, but the 
Morals and Religion of their Fellow-crca- 
tures, — it upon them ; much more 

indeed 
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indeed than they would, if the common Peo- SE 


ö * were not greatly wanting to their Duty. 
All this is, evidently true, of Superiors in ge- 


. 


Nee Superiors in Riches, Authority, and 


Underſtanding, taken together. And need 
I fay how much of this whole Superiority 
goes along with Riches? Tis no ſmall Patt 
of it, which ariſes out of Riches themſelves. 
In all Governments, particularly in our own, 
a good Share of civil Authority accompanies 


them. Superior natural Underſtanding may, 


or. may not: but When it does not, yet 
| Riches afford great Opportunities for Improves 


ment, and may command 7 


which things together are equicalentaiotuture 
ral Superiority c of Underſtanding; : 8 Ay 
Bur lam ſure you will not ehink, (Favs 
been. reminding you of theſe Advantages of 


Riches 1 in Order to beget in you that Com- 


placency and Truſt in them, which you find 


the Scripture every where warning you againſt. 


Power and Influence, affords the moſt ſerioun; 


— 


Admonition in the World to thoſe who are 5 
poſſeſſed of them. For it ſhews, how verx 


blameable even their Careleſſneſs in the Uſe 


of that Power and Influence muſt be: ſines 


it mot be blameable in a Degree propor- 
C's _ tionate 


. 
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Se RIA. tionate to the Importance of R they are 
II. chus careleſs about. 
Bur it is not only true, that the Rich 
hive, the Power of doing a great deal of 
Good, and muſt be highly blameable for 
neglecting to do it: but it is moreover true, 
that this Power is given them by way of 
Truſt, in order to their keeping down that 
Vice and Mifery, with which the lower 
People would otherwiſe be quite over run. 
For without Inſtruction and good Influence 
They, of courſe, grow rude and vicious, and 
reduce themſelves to the utmoſt Diſtreſſes; 
often to very terrible ones without deſerving 
much Blame. And to theſe muſt be added 
their unavoidable Diſtreſſes, which yet admit 
of Relief. This their Caſe plainly requires, 
that ſome natural Proviſion ſhould be made 
for it: as the Caſe of Children does, who if 
left to their own Ways, would almoſt infalli- 
bly ruin themſelves. Accordingly Provi- 
dence has made Proviſion for this Caſe of the 
Poor : not only by forming their Minds pe- 
culiarly-apt to be influenced by their Superiors, c 
and giving thoſe Superiors Abilities to direct 
and relieve them; but alſo by putting the 
latter under thc Care and Protection of the 
| former: for this e done, by Means of 
; that 
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that Intercourſe of various Kinds between SER: - 
them, which, in the natural Courſe: of II. 
things, is unavoidably neceſſary. In the pri- 
mitive Ages of the World, the Manner in 
which. the rich and the poor met together, was 
in Families. Rich Men had the Poor for 
their Servants : not only a few for the Offices 
about their Perſons, and fur the Care of what 
we now call domeſtick Affairs; but great 
Numbers alſo for the Keeping of their Cattle, 

the Tillage of their Fields, for working up 
their Wool into Furniture and Veſtments of 
neceſſary Uſe as well as Ornament, and for 
preparing them thoſe many things at Home, 
which now paſs through a Multitude of un- 
known poor Hands ſucceſſively, and are by 
them prepared, at a Diſtance, for the Uſe 
of the Rich, The Inſtruction of theſe large 
Families, and the Overſight of their Morals. 
and Religion, plainly belonged to the Heads 
of them. And that obvious Humanity, 
which every one feels, muſt have induced 
them to be kind to all whom they found un- 
der their Roof, in Sickneſs and Old- age. In 
this State of the Warld, the Relation between 
the Rich and the Poor could not but be uni- 
verſally ſeen and acknowledged. Now in- 
deed it is leſs in Sight, by: Means of artificial 
* Methods 


A Slat) prencbel before 


Se» M, Methods of carrying on Buſineſs, which yet ; 


are not blameable. But the Relation ſtill 


| bed and the Obligations ariſing out of it; 


and cannot but remain the ſame, whilſt the 
Rich have the ſame Want of the Poor, and 
make the ſame Uſe of them, tho” not ſo. 
immediately under their Eye; and whillt 
the Inſtruction, and Manners, and good or 
bad State of the Poar, really depend in ſo 
great a Degree upon the Rich, as all theſe 
things evidently do; partly in their Capacity 
of Magiſtrates, but very much alſo in their 
private Capacity. In ſhort, He who has diſ- 
ttibuted Men into theſe different Ranks, and 
and at the fame Time united them into one 
Society, in ſuch Sort as Men are united, has, 
by this Conſtitution of things, formally put 
the Poor under the Superintendency and Pa- 
tronage of the Rich. The Rich then are 
charged, by natural Providence, as much as 
by revealed Appointment, with the Care of 
the Poor: not to maintain them idle; which, 
were it poſſible they could be ſo maintained, 

would produce greater Miſchiefs than thoſe 
which Charity is to prevent; but to take 
Care, that they maintain themſelves by their 
Labour, or in caſe they cannot, then to re-/ 
lieve them; to reſtrain their Vices, and form 


= 5 8. 
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their Minds to Virtue and Religion. This i is 81 RM; 
a Truſt, yet it is not a Burthen, but a Privi- II. 


lege, annext to Riches. And if every one dif. © 
charged his Share of the Truſt faithfully, 
whatever be his Share of it, the World would 
be quite another Place from what it is. But 
that cannot be, till Covetouſneſs, Debauehe- 
ry, and every Vice be unknown among the 
Rich. Then, and not before, will the Man- 
ners of the Poor be, in all Reſpects, what 

they ought to be, and their Diſtreſſes find 

the full Relief, which they ought to find. 
And, as far as things of this Sort can be cal- 
culated, in Proportion to the right Behaviour 


of Perſons whom God has placed in the for- 


mer of theſe Ranks, will be the right Beha- 
viour and good Condition of thoſe, who are 
caſt into the latter. Every one of Ability 
then is to be [perſuaded to do Somewhat to- 
wards this, keeping up a Senſe of Virtue and 
Religion among the Poor, and relieving their 
hk, each as much as he can be perſuaded 
Since the Generality will not part with 
thai Vices, it were greatly to be wiſhed, they 
would bethink themſelves, and do what Good 
they are able, ſo far only as is conſiſtent with 
them. A vicious Rich Man cannot paſs 
through Liſe WII Sy an innen deal 


678 
II. 


2 portant Obligations, w 
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ITT of Miſchief, were it only by his Example and | 


Influence beſides ne 1 the moſt im- 

ich ariſe from his ſu- 

ior Fortune. Yet Kill, the fewer of them 
he neglects, and the leſs Miſchief he does, 
the les Share of the Vices and Miſeries of his 

Inferiors, will lie at his Door: the leſs wil 

be his Guilt, and Puniſhment. But con- 


5 ſcientious Perſons. of. this Rank muſt reyolve 


again and again in their Minds, how great 
the Truſt is, which: God has annext to it. 
They muſt each of them conſider impartially, 
what is his own particular Share of that 
Truſt; which! is determined by his Situation, | 
Character, and Fortune together : and then 
ſet himſelf to be as uſcful as he can, in thoſe 
particular Ways, which he finds thus marked 
out for him. This is exactly the Precept of 
St. Peter * ; As every man bath received the 


as good flewards of the manifold grace of God. 
And as Rich Men, by a right Direction of 
their greater Capacity, may intitle them. 


| {elves to a greater Reward; ſo by a wrong 


Direction of it, or even by great | Negli- 


Dae they may become Þ partakers of other = 


den $ van pol charges with other Men's 
| Mikerics, 


ker i, 10% 41 Tim. N 


8 
Miſeries.. | 12 i there * at all 45 Mea- Sn. 
ſures of Proportion, any fort of Regularity II. 

| and Order in the Adminiſtration 'of things, 
tis ſelf· evident, that & unto avbomſoever nucb 
16 given, of bim ſhall much be required: and 
10 whom much 15 committed, ff him Hall 
more be demanded. | 
But ſtill it is to be remembered, that eve- 
ry Man's Behaviour is his own Concern, for 
every one mult give account of his o.] n 
Works; and that the lower People are very 
greatly to blame in yielding to any ill Influ- 
ence, particularly following the ill Example : 
of their Superiors ; ; though theſe are more to 
blame in ſetting them ſuch an Example. 
For, as our Lord declares, in the Words im- 
mediately preceding thoſe juſt mentioned, 
+ that ſervant which knew his Lord's will, 
and prepared not himſelf, neither did accord- 
ing to his will, ſhall be beaten with many 
ſripes. But be that knew not, and did cm- 
mit things worthy of Aripes, ſhall be beaten 
with few ſtripes. Vice is itſelf of IIl-deſert, 
and therefore ſhall be puniſhed in All ; though 
its IIl-deſert is greater or lefs, and fo ſhall be 
its Puniſhment, in Proportion to Men's 


Knowledge of God and Religion: But tis in 
the 


. * 


* Luke x 48. "3 Luke xii. 47, 48. | 


17 
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Sr REI. the moſt literal Senſe true, that he who knew 
-I. ws not. bis Lord's will, and committed things 
cs! worthy of 'Aripes, ſhall be beaten, though with 


feu Aripes, For it being the Diſcernment, 


that ſuch and ſuch Actions are evil, which 
renders them vicious in him who does them, 


Ignorance of other things, thqugh it may. leſ- 


ſen, yet it cannot remit the. Puniſhment of 
ſuch Actions in a juſt Adminiſtration, be- 
cauſe it cannot deſtroy the Guilt of them: 


much leſs can corrupt Deference and Regard 
to the Example of Superiors in Matters of 
plain Duty and Sin, have this Effect. In- 
deed the loweſt People know very well, 
that ſuch ill Example affords no Reaſon why 
they ſhould do ill; but they hope it will be 
an Excuſe for them, and thus deceive them- 

ſelves to their Ruin: which is a forcible 
Reaſon why. their Superiors ſhould not lay 
this. Snare in their Way. 


ALL, this approves itſelf to our natural 
Underſtanding ; ; though it is by means of 
Chriſtianity chiefly, that it is thus enforced 


upon our Conſciences. And Chriſtianity, as 
it is more than a Diſpenſation of Goodneſs, in 
the general Notion of Goodneſs, even a Diſ- 


penſation of Forgiveneſs, of Mercy and Fa- 


vour on God's Part, does in a peculiar Man- 


ner 


* 5 
— r — 
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ner beighten our Obligations to Charity Ser: / 
among ourſelves. In this was manifeſted the' II. = 
leve of God towards us, — that be ſent his Son = ; 
to be the propitiation for our fins. Beloved, 
if God ſo loved us, we ought alſo to love one 
another *, With what unanſwerable Force 
is that Queſtion of our Lord to be applied to 
every Branch of this Duty, Sboulaſ not thou 
alſo have compaſſion on thy felkw-ſervant,' 
even as I bad pity on thee? + And can 
there be a ſtronger Inducement to endeavour 
the Reformation of the World, and bringing 
it to a Senſe of Virtue and Religion, than the 
Aſſurance given us, that be which converteth 
4 finner from the error of his way, and, in 
like manner, he. alſo who preventeth a Per- 
ſon's being corrupted, by taking care of his 
Education, ſhall ſave à foul from death, ny 
lick a multitude of fins? r 

Tu Es E things lead us to the fallow: 
ing. Obſervations © on the ſeveral Charities; 
which are the Occaſion of” uw annual 5 
e 05 % 

. WHarT we hs beſtow in Charity 
being a Truſt, we cannot diſcharge it faith- 
fu Wy, währ Mr, ſome n to ſatisfy our- 
un d . * Ae en, 
, john '* 9, 10, 11. 4 Matth, 371. 3 
r James v. 20. 1 
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. 8221 MON preached before 


Bape ſelvesin ſome Degree, that we beſtow it upon 


th 


the proper Objects of Charity. One hears. 
- Perſons complaining, that tis difficult to di- 


ftinguiſh, who are ſuch; yet often ſeeming. 
to forget, that this is a Reaſon for uſing their 


beſt Endeavours to do it. And pus 
a Cuſtom of giving to idk Vagabonds : 
Kind of Charity, very improperly ſo called, 
which one mp nt People can allow, 


| Importunity, or at beſt to gravity a falſe 
Good- nature. Nas they cannot but know, 


that it is, at leaſt, very doubtful, whether. 
what they thus give, will not immediately be 
ſpent in Riot and Debauchery. Or ſuppoſe 
it be not, yet ſtill they know, they do agreat 
deal of certain Miſchief, by encouraging this 
ſhameful Trade of begging in the Streets, 
and all the Diſorders which accompany it. 
But the Charities towards which I now alk 
your Aſſiſtance, as they are always open; ſa 


every one may contribute to them with full 


Aſſurance, that he beſtows upon proper Ob- 
jecte, and in general that he does vaſtly more 
good, than by equal Sums given ſeparately ta 
particular Perſons. For that theſe Charities 
really have theſe Advantages, has been fully 


made out, by ſome who have gone before me 


» 
in 
* 
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in the Duty lam diſcharging, and by che Re- Scat. 
ports annually publiſhed at tis 1177 


So the Repor ort annexed was read. 5 


2 75 us thank God for theſe Charities, in 
Behalf of the Poor; and alſo on our own Be- 
half, as they give us ſuch clear Opportunities 
of doing good. Indeed without them, Vice 
and. Miſery, of which there is ſtill ſo much, 
would abound ſo much more in this popu- 
lous City, as to render it es an habitable 
„ 

. Among the peculiar; Advantage 
of publick Charities above priyate ones, is alſu 
to be mentioned, that they are Examples of 
great Influence. They ſerve. for perpetual 
Memorials of what I have been obſerving, of 
the Relation which ſubſiſts between the Rich 
and the Poor, and the Duties which ariſe out 
of it. They are ſtanding Admonitions to all 
within Sight or Hearing of them, to go and do. 
likewiſe x. Educating poor Children in Vir- 
tue and Religion, Relieving the Sick, and 
Correcting Offenders in order to theit 
Amendment, are, in themſelves, ſome of the 
very beſt of good Works. Theſe Charities 
would indeed be the Glory of your. City,; 
8 their Influence were | confined- to it. 
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1 E But important as they are in themſelves, . their 


importance {till increaſes, by their being. Ex- 
amples to the reſt of the Nation; which, in 
Proceſs of Time, of courſe. copies after the 
Metropolis. It has indeed alteady imitated 
every one of theſe Charities: for of late, the 
moſt difficult and expenſive of them, Hoſpi- 
tals for the Sick and Woun ded,” have 9220 
eſtabliſhed ; Some within your Sieht, Others 
in temote Parts of ih: Kingdom. You will 
give me Leave to mention particularly That * 
in its ſecond trading City; which is con: 
ducted with ſuch diſintereſted Fidelity and 
Prudence; as 1 dare venture to compare with 
yours, | Again, there are particular Perfons 
7 v9 29700 be e and rap yet not 

without 


. 4 it is of very 1 particular Benefit to thoſe, who ought 
always to be looked upon with particular Favour by us, I 
mean our Seamen 3 ſo likewiſe it is of very extenſive Bene- 

t to the large TraQts of Country Weſt and North of it. 

hen the medicinal Waters near the City, render it a ſtil 
more proper Situation for an Infirmary. * And fo likewiſe 
does its Neighbourhood to. the Bath-heſpital. For it may 
well be ſuppoſed, that Some poor Objects will be ſent this + 
ther, in hopes of Relief from the Bath waters, whoſe Caſe 
may afterwards be found to require the Aſſiſtance of Phyfick 
or Surgery: and on the other hand, that Some may be ſent 
to our Infirmary ſor Help from choſe Arts, whoſe Caſe may, 
be found to require the Bath-waters. So that if I am not 
greatly partial, the Briftol-Infirmary as much deſerves En- 
ouragement, as any GIN F oungation "1 in the King- 


dom. 1 5 [ a 
- < * <> af + * 
7 * 
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without good Diſpoſitions, who, by. theſe Sr I. 
Charities, are reminded of their Duty, 1 22 
* provoked to love and to good works, * 
let me add, though one is ſorry any ſhould 
want ſo flight a Reaſon for contributing ta 
the moſt excellent Deſigns, yet if any are ſup- 
poſed to do ſo merely of Coutſe, becauſe they 
ſee others do it, ſtill they help to ſupport 
theſe Monuments of Charity, Which are a 
continued Admonition to the Rich, and Re, 
lief to the Poor; And herein all good. Men 
rejoice, as St. Paul ſpeaks of himſelf in a liks 
Caſe, yea, and will rejoice +. « 
3. As all human Schemes eh of Im- 
provement, all publick Charities, methinks, 8 
ſhould be conſidered as ſtanding open to Pro- 
poſals for it; that the whole Plan of them, 
in all its Parts, may be brought to as great 
Perfection as is poſſible. Now it ſhould 
ſeem, that employing ſome Share of the 
| Children” s Time in eaſy Labour, ſuitable 0 
their Age, which is done in Some of ou 8 
Charity- Schools, might be done in mo 
Others of them, with very good Effect; as it 
is in All thoſe of a neighbouring Kingdom. 
Then as the only Purpoſes of Puniſhments 
leſs n capital, are to reform the Offenders 


them: 
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. 2 
; ” bute to make this Kind of Puniſhinents an- 
fer theſe Purpoſes better than it does, would 


4 Sr AOR preached before 
' thhinifchves,” aud warn the Innocent by. theit 


xample, every thing which ſhould contri- 


be a great Improvement. And whether it 


- be not a thing practicable, and what would 


contribute ſomewhat towards i it, to exclude 
atterly all forts of Revel- mirth frotts Places 
where Offenders ate confined, to ſeparate the 


Young from the Old, and fotee them Both, 


in Solitude, with Eabvut and lot Diet, to 
make the Experithent, how far theit natural 
Strength of Mind can ſupport them under 
Guile and Shame and Poverty; this may de- 
ſerve Conſideration. Then again, ſome re- 
Inſtruction particularly adapted to 
their Condition, would as propetly accorm- 
pany thoſe Puniſhments which are intended 

reform, as it does capital ones. God for- 


bid chat I hould be utiderficod to'diſcoutage 


the Proviſion which is made for it in this lat- 
ter Caſe : 1 heartily wiſh it wefe better than 


| it is; eſpecially ſince it may well be ſuppoſed, 


a the State of Religion is at preſent among 


us, that ſome condemned Malefactors may 


have never had the Doctrine of the Gofpel 
enforoed upon their Conſciences. But ſince 


i tuft be acknowledged of greater Conſe- 


 quenck, | 
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quence, in a religious,” as well as evil Re- Sous. 
ſpect, how Perſons live, than how - they a 


die ; -it cannot but be even more incumbent 
on us, to endeavour, in all Ways, to reclaim 


thoſe Offenders, who are to return again into 


the World, than thoſe who are to be re- 
moved out of it: and the only effectual 


Means of reclaiming them, is to inſtil into 


them à Principle of Religion. If Perſons of 
Authority and Influence would take things of 
this and a like Kind under their Conſidera- 


tion, they might perhaps ſtill improve thoſe 
Charities; which are already, I truly believe, 


under a better Management than any other of 
ſo large a Compaſs in the World. Butt 


4. WiTH regard to the two particular 


Branches of them laſt mentioned, I would 
obſerve, that our Laws and whole Conſtitu- 


tion, civil and eccleſiaſtical, go more upon 


Suppoſition of an Equality amongſt Mankind, 
than the Conſtitution and - Laws of other 


Countries. Now this plainly requires, that 


more particular Regard ſhould” be had to the 


Education of the lower People Here, than in | 


Places, where they are born Slaves of Power, 
and to be made Slaves of Superſtition. | It is, 
I ſuppoſe, acknowledged, that They have 
gromer Liberty here, than they have any 
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go A Snxnon preached before. 
Sr RN. where elſe in the World. | But unlefs Care 


10 


be taken for giving them ſome'\inward Prin- 


muon ciple, to prevent their abuſing this greater 


Liberty which is their Birth-right, can we 


expect it will prove a Bleſſing to them? or 


will they not in all Probability become more 


diſſolute, or more wild and extravagant, 


whatever wrong Turn they happen to take, 
than People of the ſame Rank in 11 Coun- 
tries? 

Ge Lzr e 1 
ditional Reaſon, which Perſons of Fortune 
have to take particular Care of their whole 
Behaviour, that it be in all Reſpects good 


and exemplary, upon Account of the In- 


fluence which it will have upon the Manners 
of their Inferiors. And pray obſerve how 


ſtrictly this is connected with the Occafion of 


our preſent Meeting; how much your good 
Behaviour in private Life, will contribute to 
promote the good Deſign of all theſe Chari- 
ties; and how much the contrary would tend 


to defeat it, and even to produce the Evils 


which They are intended to prevent or to re- 
medy. Whatever Care be taken in the Edu- 
cation of theſe poor Children at School, there 
is always Danger of their being corrupted, 
vrhen they come from it. And this Danger 

| + ny 


ihe LORD MAYOR;"&c. 51 
is greater, in Proportion to the greater Wick- SzRzM. 
edneſs of the Age they are to paſs through, Il. 
But if, upon their coming abroad into che 
World, they find the Principles of Virtue and 
Religion recommended by the Example of 
their Superiors, and Vice and Irreligion really 
diſcountenanced, this will confirm them in 
the good Principles in which they have been 
wut up, and give the beſt Ground too 
| And the like is tb be ſaid of Offenders, who 
may have had a Senſe of Virtue and Religion 
wrought in them, under the Diſcipline of 
Labour and Confinement. Again; Diſſolute 
and debanched Perſons of Fortune, greatly 
increaſe the general Corruption of Manners 3 
and this is what increaſes Want and Miſery 
of all Kinds. So that they may contribute 
largely to any or all of theſe Charities, and 
yet undo but a very ſmall Part of the Miſ- 
chief which they do, by their Example, as 
well as in other ways. But ſtill the Miſchief 
which they do, ſuppoſe by their Example, 
is an additional Realbn why they ſhould con- 
tribute to them; even in Juſtice to particular 
Perſons, in whoſe Ruin they may have an 
unknown Share of Guilt; or however” in 
Juſt uſtice to Society in general: for which they 
D 2 will 


Sr RNA. will deſerve: Commendation; chow:iblameable 


II. 


SRAM pen Bell Bofore\s 


ſoeyer they are for the bther. And indeed 


. madſt the dark Proſpect before us, from that 


. dence3 and alſo that They Themſelves will 
at length cõnſider, and not go n- contri- 


gion, which fo generhlly abound; this good 


Spirit of Charity to the Poor diſcovering itſelf 
in ſo great al Degtze, upon theſe Ocraſions, 
and! ikewife in they late -neceflitaus. Time; 
even amaiigſt Perſons far:from: being :iblame- 
leſs in other Ræſpects q this cannot hut afford 
Hopes, that we are not given overiby:Provi- 


buting, by the Example of their Vices, to 


the Introduction of that Diſtreſs, which 


they ſo commendably rglieve,: by heit Tube. 

We is e een 74 er! 
TO. e Let Our Charity botany 

Men be exalted into Piety towards God, 


from the ſerious Conſideration, that we; are 


all his Creatures; a Oonſideration which: en- 


forces That Duty upon our Conſciences, as 


we have any Regard to Him. This Kind of 


Adjuration, and a moſt ſolemn one it is, one 


often hears profaned by a very unworthy 
Sort of People, when they aſk Relief for 
God's Sate. But ſurely the Principle itſelf, 


which Gd in it NOPE: e great, and 


juſt, 


4 


the LORD MAYOR, We. 


juſt, and good, is grievouſly forgotten among —_ 
us. To relieve the Poor for God's Sake, is 11. 
todo it in Conformity to the Order of Na- 
ture, and to His Will, and His Example, 
who is the Author and Governor of it; and 

in thankful Remembrance, that all we have 

is from His Bounty. Tis to do it, in His 
Behalf, and as to Him. For he that hath 

pity upon the poor, lendeth unto the Lord *: 

And our Saviour has declared, that he _ 

take as given to himſelf, whit is given in a 
well-choſen Charity +. Laſtly, Tis to do it 

under a Senſe of the Account which will be 
required of what is committed to our Truſt, 

when the rich and poor, who meet Here upon 

Terms of ſo great Inequality, ſhall meet 
Hereafter upon a Level, before Him who 

is the Maker of chem all. : 
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D 3 SERMON 
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1 7 vis ee AIMEE i 
8 E R M O N 
| Preached before the 
H OUSE of LORDS, 
IN THE | | | 


aue, cue of M. aue, 
On Friday, Jan. 30, 1740-41. 


Being the Day appointed to be obſerved as 
the Day of the Martyrdom of King 
CHARLES & 


| And not uſing your liberty 5 a "yy of na- 


* 2 
* + 5 , 1 


liciouſneſi, but as te e A God. 
N Hiſtory fo full of i important 5 SERM. 
intereſting Events as that which III. 


A this Day recalls annually. to ou 


Thoughts, cannot but afford them very dif- 
ferent Subjects for their moſt ſerious and uſe- 
ful Employment. But there ſeems none 
which it more naturally leads us to conſider 
D4- than 
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56 Py | 85 RMON | preached beſt the 
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Sent. than that of Hypocriſy, as it ſets before us 
III. ſo many Examples of it; or which will 
ern vield us more practical Inſtruction, as theſe 
e e admoniſh us, not only 
be upon our Guard againſt the pernicious 
A of this Vice in Others, but alſo to 
watch over our own Hearts, againſt every 
thing pf che like kind in Ourſelves ; for Hy- 
| pccriſy, in the moral and religious Conſidera- 
{ tion of Things, is* of much 0 Extent 
| than every one may imagine, FA 
. In common language, Kt is 8 
upon the common Intercourſes amongſt 
Men, Hypocriſy ſignifies little more than their 
ending what they, really do not mean, in 
order to delude one another. But in Scrip- 
ture, which treats chiefly of « our Behaviour 
"towards God and our own Conſciences, it 
fignifies notronly; the Endeavour © delude 
f our E ello w. creatures, but likewiſe Inſincerity 
| towards Him, and towards Ourſelves. And 
therefore, according to the whole Analogy of 
Scri in Se * * wo tec as 4 choke | 
111 ra tw 38103 25 5 of 


e he Hypoerlſy laid” to the Change of he di en, and 
Saddacces, in Matth. xvi! at the Beginning. and in Luke xij. 
64• Is determinately this, that their vicious Paſſions blinded 
them ſo as to prevent their diſcernin the E vidence of our 
-Baviour's' Miffion; though no [ore a nderftanding was ne- 


ceſſary 20 diſcern it, —_ had, and: made uſe of 
5 in 


af 
443 R 


12 „ 1 


Hoiſe of Lordi, Jan. go, 174047. 


of malicibuſneſi, muſt be (underſtood: to mY 


mean, not only endeavouring to impoſe upon 


Others; by indulging wayward Paſſions, or — 


r on indirect e under an 
15 S 1. 349 11 1 of 


in common Matters. [Here they are called " Iren 
merely upon Account of their I ofincerity towards God and 
their own Conſciences, and not at all upon Account of any 
Infincerity towards Men. This laſt indeed is included u 
that general Hy poeriſy, which, throughout the Goſpels, is 
repreſented as their diſtinguiſhed Cbaracter 3 but the former 
is as much included. For they were not Men, who, with? 
out any Belief at all of Religion, put on the Appearance of 
it only in order to deceive the World: on the contrary 
they believed their Religion, and were zealous in it. But 
their Religion, which they believed, and were zealous in 
was in its Nature hypocritical : for it was the Form, not 
je Reality; it allowed them in immoral Practices; and in- 

a was itſelf in ſome Reſpects immoral, as they indulged 
their Pride, and Uncharitableneſs under the Notion of Zeal 
for it. See Fer. in 6. P/al. Ixxviii. 36. Fob. iii. 19. and 
Matth. xv. 714. and xxiii. 13, 16, 19, 24, 26. where 
Hypocrite, and Blind, are uſed promiſcuouſly. Again, the 
Scripture ſpeaks of the Deceigfulueſi of fin; and its deceiving 
thoſe who are guilty of it: Heb. iti. 13. Eph. iv. 22. 


Rom. vii. 11. of Men' s acting as if they could deceive and. 


mock God: I, xxix. 15. Ads v. 3. Gal. vi. 7. of their 
Hinding their own Hes Matth. xiii. 15. Ad 3xviii. 27, and 
deceiving themſelves ; { which is quite a different thing from 
being deceived. 1 Cer. iii. 18. 1 Fob. i. 8. Gal. vi, 3. 


Jan. i. 22, 26. Many more coincident Paſſages might be | 


mentioned : but I will add only one. In 2 The. is, it is 
foreto!d, that by Means of ſame Force, ſome Energy of De- 
Jyfion, Men ſhould believe the Lye which is there treated of: 
this Force of Del ni is not any ber, without them, but 
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AsxRUMON preached before the 


SermM. of it; but alſo excuſing and palliating ſuch 

III. Things to Ourſelves; ſerving Ourſelves of 
ach Pretences to quiet our own. SLIT 
| ay thing which is wrong. 


' LiBERTY in the Writings of the New 
Teſtament, for the moſt Part, ſignifies, be. 
ing delivered from the Bondage of the cere- 
monial Law); or.of Sin and the Devil, which 
St. Paul calls the glorious liberty of the chil= 


dren of God*, This laſt is a progreſſive 


| State: 
ſomewhat within them, which it is expreſsly ſaid they 
ſhould bring upon themſelves, by zo? receiving the love of 
the truth, but having pleaſure in unrighteouſneſs. Anſwering 


to all this is that very remarkable Paſſage of our Lord, Mazth. 


Yi. 22, 23. Luke xi. 34, 35. and that Admonition repeat- 
ed fourteen Times in the New Teſtament, he that hath cars 
to bear, let bin hear. And the Ground of this whole Man- 
ner of conſidering things; for it is not to be ſpoken of aa 
only a peculiar Kind of Phraſeology, but is a moft accurate 
and ſtrictly juſt Manner of conſidering Characters and moral 
Conduct; the Ground of it, I ſay, is, that when Perſons will 
not be influenced by ſuch Evidence in Religion as they act upon 
in the daily Courſe of Life, or when their Notions of Reli- 


gion (and I mi ight add of Virtue) are in any ſort reconcileable 


with what is vicious, *tis ſome faulty Negligence or Preju- 


dice, which thus deludes them; in very different Ways, 


perhaps, and very different Degrees, But when any one 
is thus deluded through his own Fault, in whatever Way or 
Degree it is, he deludes himſelf. And this is as properly 
Hypocriſy towards himſelf, as deluding the World is Hy- 

rify towards the World: And he whois guilty of it acts 
as if he could deceive and mock God ; and therefore is an 
Hypocrite towards Him, in as firi& and literal a Senſe as 


the Nature of the Subject will admit. 


® Rom. viii. 31. 


oF 
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State: and the Perfection of it, whether at- 8 RM. 
tainable in this World or not, conſiſts in that . III. 
perfect love T. which St. John ſpeaks of; © | 
and which, as it implies an entire Coinci- 
dence of our Wills with the Will of God, 
muſt be a State of the moſt abſolute Free- 
dom, in the moſt literal and proper Senſe. 
But whatever St. Peter diſtinetiy meant by 
this Word, Liberty, the Text gives Occaſion 
to conſider any kind of it, which is liable to 
the Abuſe he here warns us againſt. How- 
ever, it appears that he meant to comprehend 
That Liberty, were it more or leſs, which 
they to whom he was writing enjoyed under 
civil Government: for of civil Government 
he is ſpeaking juſt before and afterwards : 
Submit your ſebves to every ordinance of man 
for the Lord's ſake : whether it be to the king, 
es ſupreme ; or unto governors, as unto them 
that are ſent by him. For jo is the will of 
God, that with well-daing, of which dutiful 
Behaviour towards Authority is a very mates 
rial Inſtance, ye may put to filence the i no- 
rance of fooliſh men: As free, perhaps in 
Diſtinction from the ſervile State, of which 
he ſpeaks afterwards æ, and not uſing your 
liberty fer a cloke of malicioufueſe, 4 any 


thing 


. a 


1 1 Joh. iy, 18, I. iz. 2 v. 18. 


en 
bo A $88MoN preached. before ther >, 
Sr RN. thing wrong, for ſo the word Hignifies ; and 
III. therefore comprehends Petulance, Ate 
of Popularity, with any other like. fri 
Turn of Mind, as well as the, more hateful 
and. dangerous, Paſſions, . ſuch as Malice, or 
Ambition; for all of which liberty may 
equally be %% as 4 cloke, The Apaſtle 
adds, But as the ſervants of. God: 46 5 rte. 
but as His Servants, who. requires. dutiful 
Submiſſion to every ordinance ＋ Man, to 
Magiſtracy ; and to whom we are accounta-. 
ble for our Manner of uſing: the Liberty we. 
enjoy under it ; as well as for all other, Parts 
of our Behaviour... Not uſing : Jour | liber 2 
4  cloke of e but as oi, e of 


L 


Ged. f ext Tor 
HERE are "three W offered to our; 
Conkideration: ET 48 


Fi, A general Suppoſi n. that What is 
Wrong cannot be avowed in its proper Co- 
lours, but ſtands in need of ſome Choke to be. 
thrown over it: Secondly, A particular one, 
that there is Danger, ſome ſingular Danger, 
of Liberty's being made uſe of for this Pur- 
poſe: Laſly, An Admonition not to make 
this ill Uſe of our . but to uſe i it as WR 


R * 
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I. Hz RI is a general 'Suppoſition, that SENI. 
what is Wrong cannot be avowed in its pro- III. 


per Colours, but ſtands in need of fome = 
Cole to be thrown over it. God has con- 
ſtituted our Nature, and the Nature of Socie- 
ty after ſuch a Manner, that, generally 
ſpeaking, Men cannot encourage or ſup- 
port themſelves in Wickedneſs upon the 
Foot of there being no Difference between 
Right and Wrong, or by a direct Avowal of 
Wrong; but by diſguiſing it, and endea- 
vouring to ſpread over it ſome Colours of 
Right. And they do this in every Capacity 
and every Reſpect, in which there is a Right 
or a Wrong. They do it, not only as ſocial 
Creatures under civil Government, but alſo as 
moral Agents under the Government of God; 
in one Caſe to make a proper Figure in the 
World, and delude their Fellow- creatures; 
in the other to keep Peace within Them- 
ſelves, and delude their own Conſciences; 
And che Deluſion in both Caſes being volun- 
tary, is, in Sctipture, called 'by one Name; 
and ſpoken "againſt in the fame Manner; 
though doubtleſs they are much more expli- 
cit with themſelves, and more diſtinctly con- 
ſcious of what they are about, in one . 
one in- "the otey! 9755. coin Dp Hs 
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A szxuon preached before the * 


HI. ments are virtuous ones, prohibiting Treache- 
Bs ry, Injuſtice, - Cruelty : and the Law of Re- 


putation enforces thoſe civil Laws, by ten- 
dring theſe Vices every where infamous, and 
the contrary Virtues honourable and of good 
Report. Thus far the Conſtitution of So- 
ciety is viſibly moral: And hence it is, 
that Men cannot live in it without taking 
Care to cover thoſe Vices when they have 
them, and make ſome Profeſſion of the op- 
poſite Virtues, Fidelity, Juſtice, kind Re- 
gard to others when they have them not: 
but eſpecially is this neceſſary in order to 


diſguiſe and colour over indirect Purpoſes, 


vrhich require the Contatrente of ſeveral 
Perſons. | 

N ow all falle Pretences of this Kind are 
to be called hypocritical, as being contrary to 
Simplicity ; though not always defigned, 
properly ſpeaking, to beget a falſe Be- 


lief. For it is to be obſerved, that they are 


often made without any formal Intention to 
have them believed, or to have it thought 
that there is any Reality under theſe Pre- 
tences. Many Examples occur of verbal 
Profeſſions of Fidelity, Juſtice, publick Re- 
gards, in Caſes where there could be no 

| Imagination 


thought the proper Language for the publick 
Ear; and made in Buſineſs, for the very, 
fame Kind of Reaſofis as Civility is kept up 
in Converſation ? 

TR ks falſe Profeſſions of Virtue, which 
Men have, in all Ages, found it neceſſary to 
make their Appearance with Abroad, muſt 


have been originally taken up in Order to 
deceive in the proper Senſe: then they be- 


came habitual, and oſten intended merely by 
way of Form: yet often ſtill, to ſerve their 
original Purpoſe, of deceiving, 


THERE is doubtleſs amongſt Mankind a 


great deal of this Hypocriſy towards each 
other : but not ſo much as may ſometimes 
be ſuppoſed. For Part which has, at firſt 
ſight, this Appearance, is in Reality that 
other Hypocriſy before-mentioned ; that Self- 
deceit, of which the Scripture ſo remarkably 
takes Notice, There are indeed Perſons who 
live witbout God in the world *: and Some 
appear ſo hardened as to keep no Meaſures 
with Themſelves, But as very ill Men may 


have a real and _ Senſe of Virtue and 
Religion, 


»Eph. ii. f z. 
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Imagination of their being believed. And SrRIf. 
what other Account can be given of theſe III. 

merely verbal Profeſſions, but that they were 
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SzxM. Religion, in Proportion as this is the Ca 


fi 


abet . the” 


with any, they cannot be eaſy within them- 


” ſelves but by deluding their Conſciences. 


And tho they ſhould, in great Meafure, get 
over their Religion, yet t this will not do. For 


as long as they carry about with them any ſuch 
Senſe of things, as makes them condemn what 
i wrong in Others, they could not but condemn 
the ſame in Themſelves, and diſlike and be 
diſguſted with their own Character and Con- 


duct, if they would conſider them diſtinctly, 
and in a full Light. But this ſometimes they 


cateleſsly neglect to do, and ſometimes cate- 


fully avoid doing. And as he integrity of 


the upright guides him , guides even a 


Mlan's Judgment ; fo Wickedneſs may diſtort 


it to ſuch a Degree, as that he may call evil 


good, and good evil; put darkneſs" for light, 


and light for ' darkneſs + ; and think wickeds 
7. that God is ſuch an one as bimſelf t. 
Even the better Sort of Men are, in ſome 


Degree, liable to diſguiſe and palliate their 


Failings to themſelves: but perhaps there ate 
few Men who go on calmly in a Courſe of ve- 
ry bad things, without ſomewhat of the. 
Kind now deſcribed in a very high Degree. 
They try Appearances upon Themſelves as 


® Prov. xi. 3. II. v. 20. tÞ7 Pal. I. 21. 
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well as upon the World, and with at leaſt SER. 
as much Succeſs; and chuſe to manage ſo as —— 
to make their own Minds eaſy with their 
Faults, which can ſcarte be without Manage- 
ment, rather than to mend them. 50 

Bur whether from Men's deluding them 
clue, or from their intending to delude the 
World, tis evident ſcarce any thing Wrong 

in publick has ever been accompliſhed, or even 
attempted, but under falſe Colours: either 
by pretending one thing, which was Right, 
to be deſigned, when it was really another 
thing, which was Wrong; or if that which 
was Wrong was avowed, by endeavouring to 
give it ſome Appearance of Right. For Ty- 
ranny, and Faction ſo friendly to it, and 
which is indeed Tyranny out of Power, and 
unjuſt Wars, and Perſecution, by which the 
Earth has been laid waſte; all this has all 
along been carried on with Pretences of 
Truth, Right, general Goed. 80 it is, 
Men cannot find in their Heart to join in 
ſuch things, without ſuch honeſt Words to 
be the Bond of the Union, though they know 

among themſelves, that they are only Words, 
and often though they know, that every body 
elſe knows it too. 


E Turn 
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Tus Obſervations might be exemplified 


by numerous Inſtances in the Hiſtory which 
led to them: and without them it is impoſſi- 


ble to underſtand in any fort the general 


Character of the chief Actors in it, who 
were engaged in the black Deſign of ſub. 
verting the Conſtitution of their Country, 
This they compleated with the moſt enor- 
mous Act of mere Power, in Defiance of all 
Laws of God and Man, and in expreſs Con- 


. tradition to the real Deſign and publick 


Votes of that Aſſembly, whoſe Commiſſion, 


they profeſſed, was their only Warrant for 


any thing they did throughout the 'whole 
Rebellion. Yet with unheard-of Hypocriſy 
towards Men; towards God and their own 


Conſciences, for without ſuch a Complication 


of it their Conduct is inexplicable ; even this 
Action, which fo little admitted of any 
Cloke, was, we know, contrived and carried 
into Execution, under Pretences of Autho- 
rity, Religion, Liberty, and by profaning 
the Forms of Juſtice in an Arraignment and 
Trial, like to what is uſed in regular legal 


Procedures. No Age indeed can 7 — an 


Example of Hypocriſy parallel to this. But 
the Hiſtory of all Ages, and all Countries 


will ſhew, what has been really going for- 


ward 


+. "% 
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ward over the Face of the Earth, to be very. 8E. AM. 


different from what has been al ways pre- 
tended ; and that Virtue has been every 
where profeſſed much more than it has been” 
any where practiſed: nor could Society, 


from the very Nature of its Conſtitution, | 


ſubſiſt without ſome general publick Profeſ- 


fion of it. Thus the Face, and Appearance 


which the World has in all Times put on, 
for the Eaſe and Ornament of Life, and in 


IS 


rr 


e to bear about with them, and, in . 


different Degrees, to profeſs, that Law of 
Virtue, by which they ſhall finally be Joy. 
and condemned, 


II. As fair Pretences, of one ſort ot other, 
have thus always been made Uſe of by Man- 


— 


kind to colour over indirect and wrong De- | 


ſigns from the World, and to palliate and 
excuſe them to their own Minds ; Liberty, 
m common with all other good things, is 
liable to be made this Uſe of, and is alſo 
liable to it in a Way more peculiar to it- 
E. 2 ſelf: 


68 4 Sg RMON preached before the - 
Sr RN. ſelf : which was the ſecond thing to be con- | 


es” TH. fidered, 


In the Hiſtory which this Day 1 us to, 0, 
we find our Conſtitution, in Church and 
State, deſtroyed under Pretences, not only of 
; Religion, but of ſecuring Liberty, and car- 
rying it to a greater Height. The Deſtruc- 
tion of the former was with Zeal of ſuch a 
Kind, as would not have been warrantable, 
though it had been employed in the Deſtruc- 
tion of Heatheniſm. And the Confuſions, 
the perſecuting Spirit, and incredible Fanati- 
ciſm, which grew up upon its Ruins, can- 
not but teach ſober- minded Men to reve- 
rence ſo mild and reaſonable an Eſtabliſh- 
ment, now it is reſtored; for the Preſerva- 
tion of Chriſtianity and keeping up a Senſe 
of it amongſt us, and for the Inſtruction and 
Guide of the ignorant ; nay were it only for 
guarding Religion from ſuch Extravagancies : 
eſpecially as theſe important Purpoſes are 
ſerved by it without bearing bard in the leaſt 
upon Any. 

Axp the concurrent Courſe of Things, 
which brought on the Ruin of our civil 
Conſtitution, and what followed upon it, 
are no leſs inſtructive. The Oppoſition, by 
. and Parliamentary Methods, to Prero- 

gatives 
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gatives unknown to the Conſtitution, was SE RM. 


doubtleſs formed upon the juſteſt Fears in 


Behalf of it. But new Diſtruſts aroſe: new 
Cauſes: were given for them: theſe were 
moſt unreaſonably aggravated. The better 
Part gradually gave way to the more vio- 
lent : and the better Part themſelves ſeem to 
have inſiſted upon impracticable Securities 
againſt that one Danger to Liberty, of which 
they had too great Cauſe to be apprehen- 


ſive; and wonderfully overlooked all other 


Dangers to it, which yet were, and ever 
will be many and great. Thus they joined 

in the current Meaſures, till they were ut- 
terly unable to ſtop the Miſchiefs, to which, 

with too much Diſtruſt on one Side, and 
too little on the other, they had contri- 
buted. Never was a more remarkable Ex- 
ample of the Wiſe Man's Obſervation, that 
the beginning of ftriſe is as when one letteth 
out water x. For this Oppoſition,” thus be- 
gun, ſurely without Intent of proceeding to 


Violence ; yet as it went on, like an overflow. 


ing Stream in its Progreſs, it collected all fort 
of Impurities, and grew more outrageous as 
it grew more corrupted ; till at length it bore 
_— Wie thing good before it, This na- 

OH E 3 W 


* Prov. xvii. 1g. 


III. 


-» A. SBrMON ak before the © 


Sane. PE brought on arbitrary Power in one 
III. Shape, which was odious to every body, and 
es pen which could not be accommodated to the 
Forms of our Conſtitution ; and put us in 
the utmoſt Danger of having it entailed upon 
us under another, which might. For at the 
King's Return, ſuch was the juſt Indignation 
of the Publick at what it had ſeen, and Fear 
of feeling again what it had felt, from the 
popular Side; ſuch the Depreſſion and Com- 
pliance, not only of the more guilty, but al- 
ſo of thoſe, who with better Meaning had 
gone on with them; and a great deal too far 
many of this Character had gone; and ſuch 
the undiſtinguiſhing Diſtruſt the People had 
of them All, that the chief Security of our 
L Liberties ene to have been, their not being 
attempted at that Time. | 
Bur though Perſons contributed to all 
this Miſchief and Danger with different De- 
grees of Guilt, none could contribute to them 
with Innocence, who at all knew what they 
were about. Indeed the Deſtruction of a 
free Conſtitution of Government, though 
Men fee or fancy many Defects in it, and 
whatever they deſign or pretend, ought not 
to be thought of without Horror. For the 


Deſign i is in itſelf unjuſt, ſince it is romantick 
to 
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to ſuppoſe it legal: it cannot be proſecuted 8x R. 
without the moſt wicked Means: nor ac- . 
compliſhed but with the preſent Ruin of Li⸗- 
berty, religious as well as civil; for it muſt 

be the Ruin of its preſent Security. Whereas 
the Reſtoration of it muſt depend upon a 
thouſand future Contingencies, the Integrity, 
Underſtanding, ' Power of the Perſons, into 3 
whoſe Hands Anarchy and Confuſion ſhould + + 
throw things: and who they will be, the | 

Hiſtory before us may ſurely ſerve to ſhew, 
no human Foreſight can determine; even 
though ſuch a terrible Criſis were to happen 
in an Age, not diſtinguiſhed for the Want of 
Principle and publick Spirit, and when no- 
thing particular were to be apprehended from 
Abroad. It would be Partiality to fay, that 
no Conſtitution of Government can poſſibly 
be imagined more perfect than our own, 
And ingenuous. Youth may be warmed with 
the Idea of one, againſt which nothing can 
be objected. But it is the ſtrongeſt Objection 
againſt attempting to put in Practice the moſt 
perfect Theory, that it is impracticable, or 
too dangerous to be attempted, And who- 
ever will thoroughly conſider, in what De. 
gree Mankind are really influenced by Rea- 
jon, and in what Degree by Cuſtom, may, I 

E 4 think, 
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32 - 4'8txmon preached before the 
StRM. think, be convinced, that the State of human 
2 Affairs does not even admit of an Equivalent, 
for the Miſchief of ſetting things afloat; and 
the Danger of parting with thoſe Securities of 
Liberty, which ariſe from Regulations of 
long Preſcription and ancient Uſage: eſpe- 
cially at a Time when the Directors are fo 
very numerous, and the Obedient ſo few. 
| Reaſonable Men therefore will look upon 
the general Plan of our Conſtitution, tran- 
ſmitted down to us by our Anceſtors, as ſa- 
cred ; and content themſelves with calmly 
doing what their Station requires, towards 
rectifying the particular things which they think 
amis, and ſupplying the particular things which 
they think deficient in it, fo far as is practi- 
cable without endangering the Whole. 
Bur Liberty is in many other Dangers 
from itſelf beſides thoſe which ariſe from 
formed Deſigns of deſtroying it, under hy- 
pocritical Pretences, or romantick Schemes 
of reſtoring it upon a more perfect Plan. It 
is particularly liable to become exceſſive, and 
to degenerate inſenſibly into Licentiouſneſs; 
in the ſame Manner as Liberality, for Ex- 
ample, is apt to degenerate into Extravagance, 
And as Men cloke their Extravagance to 
themſelves under the Notion of Liberality, 
and to the World under the Name of it, fo 
Licentiouſneſs 
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Licentiouſneſs paſſes under the Name and SrRNM. 
Notion of Liberty. Now it is to be obſerved; III. 
that there is, in ſome Reſpects or other, 4 
very peculiar Contrariety between thoſe Vices 
which conſiſt in Exceſs, and the Virtues of 
which they are ſaid to be the Exceſs, and 
the Reſemblance, and whoſe Names they 
affect to bear; the Exceſs of any thing being 
always to its Hurt, and tending to its De- 
ſtruction. In this Manner Licentiouſneſs is, 
in its very Nature, a preſent Infringement 
upon Liberty, and dangerous to it for the 
future. Let it is treated by many Perſons 
with peculiar Indulgence under this very 
Notion, as being an Exceſs of Liberty. 
And an Exceſs of Liberty it is to the licen- 
tious themſelves: but what is it to thoſe 
who ſuffer by them, and who do not think, 
that Amends is at all made them by having it 
left in their Power to retaliate ſafely? When 
by popular Inſurrections, or defamatory Lis 
bels, or in any like Way, the Needy and the 
Turbulent ſecurely injure quiet People in 
their Fortune or Good-name, ſo far quiet 
People are no more free than if a ſingle Ty- 
rant uſed them thus. A particular Man may 
be licentious without being leſs free: but a 
Community cannot; ſince the Licentiouſ- 
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SERM. 256 of One will unavoidably. break in upon 
III. the Liberty of Another. Civil Liberty, the 
bv Liberty of a Community, is a ſevere and a 
reſtrained thing; implies in the Notion of 
it, Authority, ſettled Subordinations, Sub- 
jection and Obedience; and is altogether as 
much hurt by too little of this Kind as by 
too much of it. And the Love of Liberty, 
when it is indeed the Love of Liberty, which 
carries us to withſtand Tyranny, will as 
much carry us to reverence Authority, and 
ſupport it; for this moſt obvious Reaſon, 
that One is as neceſſary to the very Being of 
Liberty, as the Other is deſtructive of it. 
And therefore the Love of Liberty, which 
does not produce this Effect; the Love of 
Liberty, which is not a real Principle of 
dutiful Behaviour. towards Authority; is as 
hypocritical, as the Religion which is not 
productive of a good Life. Licentiouſneſs 
zs in Truth, ſuch an Exceſs of Liberty as is of 
the ſame Nature with Tyranny, For what 
3s the Difference between them, but that 
One is lawleſs Power exerciſed under Pre- 

tence of Authority, or by Perſons inveſted 
with it; the Other lawleſs Power exerciſed 
under Pretence of Liberty, or without any 
Pretence at all? A People then muſt al- 
ways 


more licentious ;/ Licentiouſneſs being, not 


only different from Liberty, but directly con- 


trary to it; a direct Breach upon it. A 
IT is moreoyer of a growing Nature; and 


of ſpeedy Growth too; and, with the Cul. 


ture which it has amongſt us, needs no great 
Length of Time to get to ſuch an Height as 

no legal Government will be able to reſtrain, 
or ſubſiſt under: which is the Condition the 
HFliſtorian deſcribes in ſaying, they could nei- 
ther bear their Vices, nor the Remedies of 
them *. I ſaid legal Government: for, in 


the preſent State of the World, there is no 
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ways be leks froe in Proportion as they are S 
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III. 


Danger of our becoming Savages. Had Li- 


ceatiouſneſs finiſhed its Work, and deſtroyed 
our Conſtitution, Power would not be want= 
ing, from one Quarter or another, ſufficient 


to ſubdue us, and keep us in Subjection. 


Bat Government, as diſtinguiſhed from mere 
Power, free Government, neceflarily implies 
Reverence in the Subjects of it, for Autho- 


rity, or Power regulated by Laws; and an 


Habit of Submiſſion to the Subordinations in 
civil Life, throughout its ſeveral Ranks: nor 
is a 2 5 5 capable of Liberty without ſome- 

what 


er vitia noſtra, nec remedia pad poſſumus. Liv. L. L. 
GC Is * 
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SRM. Get of this Kind. But it muſt be obſerved” 
III. and lefs ſurely cannot be obſerved, this Re- 

” yerence and Submiſſion will at beſt be very 

precarious, if it be not founded upon a Senſe 
of Authority being God's Ordinance, and 
the Subordinations in Life a providential Ap- 
pointment of things, Now let it be conſi- 
dered, for ſurely it is not duly conſidered, 
what is really the ſhort Amount of thoſe Re- 
preſentations „ Which Perſons of ſuperior 
| Rank give, and encourage to be given of 
each other, and which are ſpread over the 
Nation? Is it not fomewhat, in itſelf, and in 
its Circumſtances, beyond any thing in any 
other Age or Country of the World? And 
what Effect muſt the Continuance of this ex- 
travagant Licentiouſneſs in Them, not to 
mention other Kinds of it, have upon the 
People in thoſe Reſpects juſt mentioned? 
Muſt it not neceſſarily tend to wear out of 
their Minds all Reverence for Authority, and 
| Reſpect for Superiors of every Sort; and, 
joined with the irreligious Principles we find 
ſo induſtriouſly propagated, to introduce a to- 
tal Profligateneſs amongſt them; ſince, let 
them be as bad as they will, tis ſcarce poſlible 
they can be fo bad as they are inſtructed they 
may be, or worſe than Es are told their Su- 
periors 
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periors are ? And is there no Danger that all SERM.. 
this, to mention only one ſuppoſeable Courſe III. 
of it, may raiſe ſomewhat like that levelling 232 
Spirit, upon atheiſtical Principles, which, in 
the laſt Age, prevailed upon enthuſiaſticc 
ones? not to ſpeak of the Poflibility, that 
different Sorts of People may unite, in it, 
upon theſe contrary Principles. And may 
not this Spirit, together with a Concu rence 
of Ill- humours, and of Perſons who hope to 
find their Account in Confuſion, ſoon prevail 
to ſuch a Degree, as will require more of the 
good old Principles of Loyalty and of Reli- 
gion to withſtand it, than 282 to be left 
amongſt us? _ 
What legal Remedies can be provided 
againſt theſe Miſchiefs, or whether any at 
all, are Conſiderations the fartheſt from my 
Thoughts. No Government can be free, 
which is not adminiſtered by general ſtated 

Laws: and theſe cannot comprehend every 
Caſe, which wants to be provided againſt : 
nor can new ones be made for every parti- 
cular Caſe, as it ariſes : and more particular 
Laws, as well as more general ones, admit 
of infinite Evaſions : and legal Government 
forbids any but legal Methods of Redreſs; ; 
which * but be liable to the ſame Sort 

" 0 
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Sr bt. of Imperſections: beſides the additional one 
II. of Delay; and whilſt Redreſs is delayed, 
however unavaidably, Wrong ſubſiſts. Then 
there are very bad Things, which human 
Authority can ſcarce provide againſt at a 

but by Methods dangerous to Liberty ; 
fully, but by fuch as would be fatal to = 
Theſe Things ſhew, that Liberty, in the 
very Nature of it, abſolutely ' requires, and 
even ſuppoſes, that People be able to govern 
Themſelves in thoſe Reſpects in which they 
are free; otherwiſe their Wickedneſs will be 
in * to their Liberty, and this great- 

eſt of Bleſſings will become a Curſe. 


III. Theſe Things ſhew likewiſe, * 
there is but one adequate Remedy to the 
forementioned Evils, even That which the 
Apoſtle preſcribes in the laſt Words of the 
Text, to conſider ourſelves as the ſervants 
of God, who injoins dutiful Submiſfion to 
civil Authority, as his Ordinance; and to 
whom we are accountable for the Uſe we 
make of the Liberty which we enjoy under 
it. Since Men cannot live out of Society, 
nor in it without Government, Government 
is plainly a divine Appointment ; and conſe- 
* dubmiſſion to it, a moſt evident Duty 

of 


| 
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of the Law of Nature. And we all know in 8E RM. 
how forcible a Manner it is put upon our II. 
Conſciences in Scripture, Nor can this Ob- 


ligation, be denied formally upon any Princi- 


ples, but ſuch as ſubvert all other Obligas 


tions, Vet many amongſt us ſeem not to 
conſider it as any Obligation at all. This 
doubtleſs is, in a great Meaſure, owing to 
Diſſoluteneſs and Corruption of Manners : 
but I think it is partly owing to their having 
reduced it to nothing in Theory, Whereas, 
this Obligation ought to be put upon the 
fame Foot with all other general ones, which 
are not abſolute and without Exception : and 
our Submiſſion is due in all Caſes but thoſe, 
which we really diſcern to be Exceptions to 
the general Rule. And they, who are per- 
petually diſplaying the Exceptions, though. 
they do not indeed contradict the Meaning 
of any particular Texts of Scripture, which 
ſurely intended to make no Alteration in 
Men's civil Rights; yet they go againſt the; 
general Tenor of Scripture. For the Scrip- 
ture, throughout the whole of it, commands. 
Submiſſion ; ſuppoſing Men apt enough of 
themſelves to make the Exceptions, and not 
to need being continually reminded of them. 
Naw. if we are really under any Obligations 

es OT of 
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SE RNM. of Duty at all to Magiſtrates, Honour and 
III. Reſpect, in our Behaviour towards them, 
r= muſt doubtleſs be their due. And they who 
refuſe to pay them this ſmall and eaſy Re- 
gard, who deſpiſe dominion, ' and ſpeak evil. 

of. dignities *, ſhould ſeriouſly aſk them- 
ſelves, what reſtrains them from any other 
Inſtance whatever of Undutifulneſs ? And if 

it be Principle, why not from this? Indeed 

free Government ſuppoſes, that the Conduct 

of Affairs may be inquired into, and ſpoken 

of with Freedom. Vet ſurely this ſhould 

be done with Decency, for the Sake of Li- 
berty itſelf; for its Honour, and its Secu- 
rity. But be it done as it will, it is a very 
different thing from libelling, and endea- 
vouring to vilify the Perſons of ſuch as are in 
Authority. It will be hard to find an In- 
ſtance, in which a ſerious Man could calmly 
ſatisfy himſelf in doing this. It is in no 
Caſe neceſſary, and in every Caſe of very 
pernicious Tendency. But the Immorality 
of it increaſes in Proportion to the Integrity, 

and ſuperior Rank of the Perſons thus 
treated. It is therefore in the higheſt De- 
gree immoral, when it extends to the ſu- 
preme Authority in the Perſon of a Prince, 


| from 
® Jude viii. 
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from Whom our Liberties are in no imagina- SAN ” 
ble Danger, whatever they may be from III. 


Ourſelves; and whoſe mild, and ſtrictly le- 
gal Government could not but make: _ 
virtuous People happy © e 90 
A Fxee' Government, which the good 
Providence of God bes preſerved to us 
through innumerable Dangers, is an invalua- 
ble Bleſſing. And our Ingratitude to Him 
in abuſing of it, muſt be great in Proportion 
to the Greatneſs of the Bleſſing, and the pro- 
vidential Deliverances by which it has been 
preſerved to us. Vet the Crime of abuſing 
this Bleſſing *, receives further Aggravation 
from hence, that ſuch Abuſe always is to — 
Reproach, and tends to the Ruin of 1 
The Abuſe of Liberty has directly biene 
many free Governments, as well as our own, 
on the popular Side; and has, in various 
Ways, contributed to the Ruin of many, 
which have been overturned on the Side of 
Authority. Heavy therefore muſt be their 
Guilt, who ſhalt be found to have given ſuch 
Advantages againſt it, as Soon as "heirs who 


have un i W eee 
N F Lofty, 


dee p. 397. Kc. 4. 
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III. 


1 The 1 . pay are 


= the Servants of God, reminds us, that weare - 


accountable to Him for our Behaviour in 
thoſe Reſpects, in which it is out of the 
Reach of all human Authority ; and: is the 
ſtrongeſt Enforcement of Sincerity, as al/ 
things are naked, and open unto the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do x. Artificial 
Behaviour might perhaps avail uch to- 
wards quieting our Conſciences, and making 


our Part good in the ſhort Competitions of 
this World: but what will it avail us con- 


ſidered as under the Government of God? 
Under His Government, there is no darkneſs, 


nor ſhadow of death, where the workers of ini- 


guity may hide tbemſelves T. He has indeed 
inſtituted civil Government over the Face of 
the Earth, for the puniſhment of evil-deers, 
and for the praiſe, the Apoſtle does not ſay 
the Rewarding, but, for the praiſe of them 
that do well ||. Yet as the worſt anſwer 
theſe Ends i in ſome Meaſure, the beſt can do 
it very imperfectly. Civil Government can 
by no means take Cognizance of every Work, 
which is good or evil: many things are done 
. 5 mn 
Heth. ir. 13. + Job xxxiv. 22. 
II Pet. ii. You ND. 
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in ſecret; the Authors unknown to it, and Se Rm. 
often the things themſelves : Then it cannot III. 
ſo much conſider Actions, under the View of 

their being morally good, or evil, as under 

the View of their being miſchievous, or be- 
neficial to Society : nor can it in any wiſe 
execute Fudgment in rewarding what is Good, 
as it can,. and ought, and does, in puniſhing 
what is evil. But God ſball bring every 
work into judgment, with every ſecret Ys 
whether it ve Good, or whether it be evil *. 


* Eccl, xii. 14 \ 
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Preiched i in the Pariſh Church of 
Chriſt- Church, Lor Dbox; 


On Thiſlay, May 9, 1745. 


Being the Time of the VIARIV MzzTING | 
of the CnILDREN educated in the Cha- 
_ Tity-Schools, in and about the Cities of 


a. and . bb 


q—— _____ 
— —_ — 


LE * 


b RO v. xxii. 6. 


Train oy p child in the way be ſhould go: 
and when he is old, be will not Gas 


from 16. 


UMAN n from che o. SERN. 
Hf ſtitution of their Nature and the IV. 
Circumſtances in which they ar 
placed, cannot but acquite Habits during 
their Childhood, by the Impreſſions which 


are given them, and their own cuſtomary | 


e e And long before they arrive at 
23 mature 


A S$£:xmMonN — 


„ 98 
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5 RM. mature Age, theſe Habits form a general 
IV. ſettled Character. And the Obſervation of 
EY the Text, that the moſt early Habits are 
| 4g y the roy + lafting, is likewiſe every 
e Obſervation Now whenever Childien 
are left to themſelves, and to the Guides and 
Companions which they chooſe, or by Ha- 
zatd light upon, we find by Experience, that 
the firſt Impreſſions they take, and Courſe of 
Action they get into, are very bad; and fo 
conſequently muſt be their Habits, and Cha- 
racter, and future Behaviour. "Thus if they 
are not trained. up in the Way they fhould go, 
they will certainly be trained up in the Way 
they ſhould not 8; and, in all Probability, 
will perſevere in it, and become miſerable 
Themſelves, and miſchievous to Society: 
which, in Event, is worſe, upon Account 
of Bath, than if they had been expoſed to 
periſh 3 in their Infancy. On the other hand, 
the ingenuous Docility of Children before 
they habe been deceived, their Diſtruſt of 
V 1 themſelves, and natural Deference to grown 
— whom they find. here ſettled in a 
World where they; themſelves are Strangers; 
and to whom.they haye recourſe for Advice, 
s:readity as for Protection; which Deference 
is 5 een, thoſe who are placed 


Over 
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over them: Theſe Things give the juſteſt _ 


Grounds to expect, that they may receive 


ſuch Impreſſions, and be influenced to ſuch aa 


Courſe of Behaviour, as will produce laſting 
good Habits; and, together with the Dan- 
gers beforementioned, are as truly a natural 
Demand upon us to frain them up in the way 
they ſhould go, as their bodily Wants are a 
Demand' to provide them bodily Nouriſh- 
ment. Brute Creatures are appointed to do 
no more than this laſt for their Offepring, 
Nature forming them by Inſtincts to the par- 
ticular Manner of Life appointed them; 
from which they never deviate. But this 5 | 
ſo far from being the Caſe of Men, that, on 
the contrary, conſidering Communities vol- 
lectively, every ſucceſſive Generation is left, 
in the ordinary Courſe of Providence, to be 
formed by the preceding one; and becomes 
good or bad, though not without its own 
Merit or Demerit, as this Truſt is diſcharged 
or violated, chictly in the Mana gement of 
Youth. 
- We'ought, doubtleſs, to inſtruct and ad- 
moniſh grown Perſons; to reftrain them from 
what is Evil, and encourage them in what is 
Good, as we are able: But this Care of 
Youth, abſtracted from all Conſideration of 
F 4 "the 


7.38 


IV; 


A W Pheaced 
Sea, the parental. Affection, 1 ſay; this Care of 


Youth, which is the general Notion of Edu - 


— cation, becomes a diſtinct Subject, and a 


diſtinqt Duty, from the particular Danger of 
their Ruin, if left to themſelves, and the 
particular Reaſon. we have to expect they 
will do well, if, due Care be taken of them. 
And from hence it follows, that Children 
have as much Right to ſome proper Educa- 
tion, as to have their Lives pteſerved; and 
that when this is not given them by their 
Perſons, it becomes the Duty of all, who are 


capable of een to it, 8 t Help 
is wanted. 


Turss trite, bus, moſt; important Things, 
implied indeed in the Text, being thus pre- 
miſed as briefly as l could expreſs them, I pro- 


ceed to conſider diſtinctly the general Manner 


in which, the Duty of Education is there laid 
before us: which will further ſhew its Ex- 
tent, and further obviate the idle Objections 
which have been made againſt it. And. all 
this together will naturally lead us to conſi- 


der the Occafion and Neceſſity of Schools for 
the Education of poor Children, and in 
what Light e againſt them are 


ee, ri: eg orlabat? 
| os | 
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- $0LoMON might probably intend the Text Senkt. 
for a particular Admonition to educate Chil IV. 
dren. in a Manner ſuitable to their reſpe&tive' 


Ranks, and future Employments : but cer- 
tainly he intended it for a general Admoni- 
tion to educate them in Virtue and Religion, . 
and good Conduct of themſelves in their 
temporal Concerns. And all this together, 
in which they are to be educated, he calls 
the way they ſhould go, i. e. he mentions it 
not as a Matter of Speculation but of Practice. 
And conformably to this Deſcription of the 
Things in which Children are to be educated, 
he deſcribes Education itſelf: For he calls 
it training them up; which is a very differ- 
ent Thing from merely teaching them ſome 
Truths, neceſſary to be known or believed: 
It is endeavouring to form ſuch Truths into. 

practical Principles in the Mind, ſo as to 
render them of habitual good Influence upon 
the Temper and Actions, in all the various 
Occurrences of Life. And this is not done 
by. bare Initruction; but by that, e 
on, | * 1 y e ene Nane ä Grind what is 
Evil, and exerciſing them in what is Good. 
Thus the Precept of the Apoſtle concerning 
She: Matter is, to bring up children in the 
| nurture 


90 AStxnon Shaded 

Spams. nurture and admonition of the Lord s; as it 

IV. were by way of Diſtinction from acquainting 

cem merely with the Principles of Chriſti. 

| anity, as you would with any common Theo- 

ry. Though Education were nothing more 

than informing Children of ſome Truths 

of Importance to them, relating to Reli- 

gion and common Life, yet there would be 

great Reaſon for it, notwithſtanding the fri- 

volous Objections concerning the Danger of 
giving them Prejudices. But when we con- 
 fider, that ſuch Information itſelf is really 
the leaſt Part of it; and that it conſiſts in 
'endeavouring to put them into right Diſpoſi- 
tions of Mind, and right Habits of Living, in 
every Relation and every Capacity; this Con- 
fideration ſhews ſuch Objections to be quite 
abſurd : ſince it ſhews them to be Objections 
_ againſt doing a Thing of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance at the natural Opportunity of our do- 
ing it, Childhood and Youth ; and which is 
indeed, properly | ſpeaking, our only one. 
For when they are grown up to Maturity, 
they are out of our Hands, and muſt be left 
to themſelves.” The natural Authority on 
One Side ceaſes, and the Deference on the 
| xd pepe e e be im- 


poſſible 
” 


. Erb. vi + 


reform at an advanced Age: but it is in no ſort 
in the Power of Others to gain upon them; 
to turn them away from what is Wrong, 
and enforce upon them what is Right, at that 
Seaſon of their Lives, in the Manger v we 
en = have done in their Childhood. 

' DovnTL x55 Religion requires infraction; 
for it is founded in Knowledge and Belief of 
ſome Truths. And ſo is common Prudence 
in the Management of our temporal Affairs. 
Vet neither of them conſiſt in the Knowledge 
ot Belief even of theſe fundamental Truths; 
but in our being brought by ſuch Knowledge 
or Belief to a correſpondent Temper! and Be- 
haviour. Religion, as it ſtopd under the Old 


Teſtament, is perpetually ſtiled ⁊be Fear 4 


Gad e under the New, Faith in Cbriſt. 

as that Fear of God does not ſignify — 
rally being afraid of Him, but having a good 
Heart, and leading a good Life, in Conſe- 
quence of ſuch Fear; ſo this Faith in Chriſt 
does not ſignify literally believing in Him in 
the Senſe that Word is uſed in common Lan- 
guage, but becoming his real e = 
Conſequence of ſuch Belief. 

Ou Religion being then thus oracticat, 
1 1 Frame of Mind and Coutſe of 


Be- 


0 : Or 
poſible for Men to revaliall Thenmſblees and SERNM. 


IV. 
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SRI. Behaviour, ſuitable to the Diſpenſation woe 
IV. are under, and which will bring us to our fi- 
aul Good; Children ought, by Education, 
to be habituated to this Courſe of Behaviour, 
and formed into this Frame of Mind. And 
it muſt ever be remembred, that if no Care 
be taken to do it, they will grow up in a di- 
rect contrary Behaviour, and be hardened in 
direct contrary Habits. They will more and 
more corrupt themſelves, and ſpoil their pro- 
per Nature. They will alienate themſelves 
_ farther from Gop; and not only neglect, 
but trample under foot, the Means which He 
in his infinite Mercy has appointed: for our 
Recovery. And upon the whole, the ſame 
| Reaſons which ſhew, that they ought to be 
inſtructed and exerciſed in-what will render 
them uſeful to Society, ſecure them from the 
preſent Evils they are in Danger of incurring, 
and procure - them that Satisfaction which 
lies within the Reach of human Prudence ; 
ſhew likewiſe, that they ought to be in- 
ſtructed and exerciſed in what is ſuitable to 
the higheſt Relations in which we ſtand, and 
the moſt important Capacity in which we can 
5 be conſidered; in that Temper of Mind and 
Courſe of Behaviour, which will ſecure them 
8 their chief Eu and bring them to 


their 


at -Chrift-church, London. | 
their chief Good. Beſides that Religion is SRI. 
the principal n of Men's acting a right IV. 
Part in Society, and even in reſpect to their | 
own temporal pn bn "Ong _ 


conſidered, + 
II is true indeed, Children may "a ande 
Superſtition, under the Notion of Religion 3 
and it is true alſo, that, under the Notion of 
Prudence, they may be educated in great 
Miſtakes as to the Nature of real Intereſt and 
Good, reſpecting the preſent World. But 
this is no more a Reaſon for not educating 
them according to the beſt of our Judgment, 
than our knowing how very liable we all are 
to err in other Caſes, is a Reaſon why we 
ſhould not, in thoſe other Caſes, act ac- 
cording to the beſt of our Judgment. 
Ir being then of the greateſt Importance, 
that Children ſhould be thus educated, the 
providing Schools to give this Education to 
ſuch of them as would not otherwiſe have it, 
has the Appearance, at leaſt at firſt Sight, of 
deſerving a Place amongſt the very beſt of 
good Works. One would be backward, 
methinks, in entertaining Prejudices againſt 
it; and very forward, if one had any, to lay 
them aſide, upon being ſhewn that they 
were groundleſs. Let us conſider the whole 
State 
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Sanz State of the Caſe. For though this will lead 
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IV. us ſome little Compaſs, yet I chuſe to do it; 
aud the rather, becauſe there are People who 


ſpeak of Charity Schools as a new-invented 
Scheme, and therefore to be looked upon 
with I know not what Suſpicion. Wheteas 
it will appear, that the Scheme of Charity 
Schools, even the Part of it which is moſt 
booked upon in this Light, teaching the 


Children Letters and Accounts, is no other- 


wiſe new, than as the Occaſion for it is fo;-.) 
Fog RLY* not only the Education of 
poor Children, but alſo their Maintenance; 
with that of the other Poor, were leſt to 
voluntary Charities. But great Changes of 


different Sorts happening over the Nation; 
and Charity becoming more cold, or the Pœor 


more numerous, it was found neceſſary to 
make ſome legal Proviſion for them. This 
might, much more properly than Charity 
Schools, be called a new Scheme. For with+ 
out queſtion, | the Education of poor Children 
was all along taken Care of, by voluntary 
Charities, more or leſs: but obliging us by 
Law to maintain the Poor, was new in the 
Reign of Queen Eliabeth. Yet, becauſe a 
Change of Circumſtances made it * 
its A was no Reaſon a againſt ie, Now | 


an: 


in that legal Provifion for the Maintenance Seam, 
of the Poor, poor Children muſt doubtleſs IV. 
have had a Part in common with grown Pe- 
ple. But this could never be ſufficient for 
Children, becauſe their Caſe always requires 
more than mere Maintenance; it requires 
that they be educated in ſome proper Manner. 
Wherever there are Poor ho want to be 
maintained by Charity, there muſt be poor 
Children who, beſides this; want to be edu- 
cated by Charity. And whenever there be- 
gan to be Need of iegal Proviſion for the 
Maintenance of the Poor, there muſt imme-- 
diately have been Need alſo of ſome particu- 
lar legal Proviſion in Behalf of poor Children 
for their Education; this not being included 
in what we call their Maintenance. And 
many whoſe Parents are able to maintain 
them, and do fo, may yet be utterly tieg+ 
l und an 60 their Education. But poſſibly 
it might not at firſt be attended' to, that the 
Caſe of poor Children was thus a Caſe by its 
ſelf, which required its own particular Pro- 
viſion, Certainly it would not appear, to the 
Generality, ſo urgent an one as the Want of 
Food and Raiment. And it might be ne- 
ceſſary, that a Burden ſo entirely new as that 
of a Poor-Tax was at the Time I am ſpeak- 

8 ing 
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1 Oy ſhould be as light as poſſible. Thus 
IV. the legal Proviſion for the Poor was firſt 
bottled; without any particular Conſideration 


af that additional Want in the Caſe of Chil- 
dren; as it ſtill remains, with ſcarce any Al. 
teration in this Reſpect. In the mean Time, 
as the Poor ſtill increaſed or Charity Mill leſ- 
ſened, many poor Children were left expoſed, 
not to-periſh for want of Food, but to grow 
up in Society and learn every Thing that is 
Evil and nothing that is Good in it; and 
when they were grown up, greatly at a Loſs 
in what honeſt Way to provide for them- 
ſelves, if they could be ſuppoſed inclined to 
it. And larger Numbers, whoſe Caſe was 
not ſo bad as this, yet were very far from ha- 
ving due Care taken of their Education. 
And the Evil went on increaſing, till it was 
grown to ſuch a Degree, as to be quite out of 
the Compaſs of ſeparate Charities to remedy. 
At length ſome excellent Perſons, who were 
united in a * Society for carrying on almoſt 
every. good Work, took. into. Confideration 
the neglected Caſe I have been repreſenting ; 
and firſt of all, as I underſtand it, ſet up 
Charity Schools; or however promoted 
_ as far as their Abilities and Influence 
g | could 


„8c rr for promoting Chriftian Knowtedge. 


ſort to remove poor Children our of the 


3 — ie in ns Trane? 


IV. 


Rank in which they were born but, keep 


ing them in it, to give them the Aſſiſtance = 


which their Circtimſtances plainly called for 5 


by educating them in the Principles of Reli- 
gion, as well as civil Life; and likewiſe ma- 
king ſome fort of Proviſion for their Main- 


tenance: under which laſt I include Clothing 
them, giving them ſuch Learning, if it is to 


be called by that Name, as may qualify 


them for ſome common Employment, and 
placing them out to it, as they gro up. 


Theſe two general Deſigus comeide, in many 


Reſpects, and cannot be ſeparated.” For 


teaching the Children to read, though I have 
ranked it under the latter, equally belongs to 
both: And without ſome Advantages of the 


latter ſort, poor People would not ſend their 


Children to our Chatity Schools: Nor could 
the pooreſt” of all be admitted into any 


Schools; without ſome charitable Proviſion of 


Clothing. And Care is taken, that it be 
ſuch as cannot but be a Reſtraint upon the 
Children. And if this, or any Part of their 
Education, gives them any little Vanity, as 


has been poorly” objeted, whillt ' they 5 


CO 2 — but that it will | 


5 389 5 bave 
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sent. have even a quite contrary Effect when they 
IV. are grown up, and ever after remind them 

of their Rank. Vet ſtill we find it is appre- 
hended, that what they here learn my ſet 
them above ut. 

Bor why ſhould People. be 0 ee 
apprehenſive of the Danger, that poor Per- 
ſons will make a perverſe Uſe of every the 
leaſt Advantage, even the being able to read, 


whilſt they do not appear at all apprehenſive 
of the like Danger for themſelves or their 


own Children, in Reſpect of Riches or 
Power, how much ſoever; though the Dan- 
ger of perverting theſe Advantages is ſurely 
as great, and the Perverſion itſelf of much 
greater and worſe Conſequence? And by 
| What odd Reverſe of Things has it happened, 
that ſuch as pretend to be diſtinguiſhed for 
the Love of Liberty, ſhould be the only Per- 
ſons who plead for keeping down the Poor, 
as one may ſpeak ; for keeping them more in- 
ferior in this Reſpe&, and, which muſt be 
the Conſequence, in other Reſpects, than 
they were in Times paſt ? For till within a 
Century or two, all Ranks were nearly upon 
a Level as to the Learning in queſtion. 
The Art of Printing appears to have been 
providentially reſerved till theſe latter Ages, 


and 


and then providentially brought into Uſe, as S&RM; 
what was to be inſtrumental for the future in IM. 
catrying on the appointed Courſe of Thing. 


The Alterations which this Art has even al- 
ready made in the Face of the World, are 
not inconſiderable. By means of it, whether 
immediately or remotely, the Methods of 
carrying on Buſineſs are, in ſeyeral Reſpectz, 
improved, Knowledge has been increaſed *, 

and ſome fort of Literature is become gene- 
ral. And if this be a Bleſſing, we ought 
to let the Poor, in their Degree, ſhare it 
with us. The preſent State of Things and 
Courſe of Providence plainly leads us to do ſo. 
And if we do not, it is certain, how little 
ſoever it be attended to, that they will be 
upon a greater Diſadvantage, on many Ac- 
counts, eſpecially in populous Places, than 
they were in the dark Ages: for they will be 
more ignorant, comparatively with the Peo- 
ple about them, than they were then; and 
the ordinary Affairs of the World are now 
put in a Way which requires, that the7 
ſhould have ſome Knowledge of Letters, 
which was not the Caſe then. And there- 
fore, to bring up the Poor in their former 
Ignorance, now this Knowledge is ſo much 


Dan. xii. 4. 


denne. more common n would 50 not 
| TV. to keep them in the fame, but to put them 
WI into a lower Condition of Liſe than what 
they were in formerly. Nor let People of 
Rank flatter themſelves, that Ignorance will 
keep their Inferiors more dutiful and in 
greater Subjection to them: for furely there 
muſt be Danger, that it will have a contrary 
Effect, under a free Government ſuch as 
ours, and in a diſſolute Age. Indeed the 
and Manners of the Poor, as to 

Virtue and Religion, will always be greatly 
influenced, as they always have been, by the 
Example of their Superiors, if that would 
mend the Matter. And this Influence will, 
I ſuppoſe, be greater, if they are kept more 
inferior than formerly in all Knowledge and 
Improvement. But unleſs their Superiors of 
the preſent Age, Superiors, I mean, of the 
Middle, as well as higher Ranks in Society, 
are greater Examples of publick Spirit, of 
dutiful Submiſſion to Authority, human and 
divine, of Moderation in Diverſions, and 
proper Care of their Families and domeſtick 
Affairs; unleſs, I ſay, Superiors of the pre- 
ſent Age are greater Examples of Decency, 
Virtue and Religion, than thoſe of former 
Times ; for what Salon. in the World is it 
deſirable, 


ts that their Regie ould bare "ROY Na. 
this greater Influence over the Poor? On the 2 > 


contrary, why ſhould not the Poor, by be- 
ing taught to read, be put into a Capacity of 
making ſome Improvement in moral and re- 
ligious Knowledge, and confirming them- 
ſelves in thaſe good Principles, which will be 
2 great Security for their following the Ex- 
ample of their Superiors if it be good, and 
ſome fort of Preſervative againſt their follow - 
ing it if it be bad? And ſerious Perſons will 
farther obſerve very ſingular Reaſons for this 
religious Intercourſe between Paſtors and Peo- 
ple in private, which remains in Proteſtant 
Churches abroad, as well as in the Church of 
Rome; and from our ſmall publick Care and 
Proviſion for keeping up a Senſe of Religion 
in the lower Rank, except by diſtributing 
religious Books. For in this Way they have 
been aſſiſted; and any well- diſpoſed Perſon 
may do much Good amongſt them, and at a 
very trifling Expence, ſince the worthy So- 
ciety before - mentioned has fo greatly leſſened 
the Price of ſuch Books. But chis pious 
Charity is an additional Reaſon why the 
Poor ſhould be taught to read, that they may 
ee of receiving che Benefit of 
3 it. 
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sr N. it. Vain indeed would be the Hope, that 


IV. 


any thing in this World can be fully ſecured 
from Abuſe. For as it is the n Scheme 
of divine Providence to bring out of 
Evil; ſo the Wickedneſs of Men will, if it 
be poſſible, bring Evil out of Good. But 


upon the whole, Incapacity and Ignorance 


muſt be favourable to Error and Vice; and 


Knowledge and Improvement contribute, in 


due Time, to the Deſtruction of Impiety as 
well as Superſtition, and to the general Preva- 
lence of true Religion. But ſore of theſe 
Obſervations may perhaps be thought too re- 
mote from the preſent Occaſion. It is more 
obviouſly to the Purpoſe of it to wank 
that Reading, Writing and Accounts,” 
uſeful, and, whatever Cauſe it is owing oy 


would really Now be wanted in the very 


loweſt Stations: And that the Tyaſteer of 
dur Charity Schools are fully convinced of the 
great Fitneſs of joining to Inſtruction caly 
Labour, of ſome Sort or other, as faſt it is 

practicable”; which they have man been 
_ to do in ſome of them. | 

Tux V as to placing ont the poor Children, 

as ſoon as they are arrived at a fit Age for it; 


this muſt be approved by every one, as it is 
Prong them in a 9 of Induſtry under 


domeſtick 


« - | N 
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domeſtick Government, at a Time of Life, in ERM. 


ſome Reſpects, more dangerous than even 
Childhood. And it is a known Thing, that Care 


is taken to do it in a Manner which does not 


IV. 


ſet them above their Rank: though it is not 


poſſible always to do it exactly as one would 


wiſh, Yet, I hope it may be obſerved with- 
out Offence, if any of them happen to be of 

a very weakly Conſtitution, or of a very di- 
ſtinguiſhed Capacity; there can be no Im- 
propriety in placing theſe in Employments 


adapted to their particular Caſes ; | though 
ſuch as would ve wr t for the Go. 


ay cars 

Bur the vrincipal Deſign wy this Charity 
is to educate poor Children in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as has a Tendency to make them good, 
and uſeful, and contented, whatever their 
particular Station be. The Care of this is 
greatly neglected by the Poor: nor truly 18 


it more regarded by the Rich, conſidering 


what might be expected from them. And 


if it were as practicable to provide Charity 255 


Schools, which ſhould ſupply this ſhamefiil 


Neglect in the Rich, as it it to ſupply the 


like, though more excuſable, Neglect in the 
Poor, I ſhould think certainly, that Both 
n to de done for the ſame Reaſons. And 


G 4 moſt 


8 . e 
IV. they attend to the Thing I am ſpeaking of; 
c hich is the moral and religious Part of Edu- 


cation; What is equally neceſſary for all 
Ranks, and grievouſly wanting in all. Yet 
in this Reſpe& the Poor muſt be greatly 
upon a Diſadvantage, from the Nature of 
the Caſe ; eat Se 
conſider; it. 1 

Fox if CS 8 fur to 
School, ſeveral Years of their Childhood, of 
cCourſe, paſs away in Idleneſs and Laitering, 
Tbis has a Tendency to give them, perhaps 
a feeble Liſtleſneſs, perhaps an headſtrong 
Profligateneſs af Mind; certainly an Indiſ- 
po.ition to proper Application as they grow | 
up, and an Averſion afterwards, not only to 
tte Reſtraints of Religion, but to thoſe which 
eny particular Calling, and even the Nature 
of Society, require. Whereas Children kept 


20 ſtated Orders, and who many Hours of 


the Day are in Employment, are by this 
Means habituated, both to ſubmit to thoſe 
who are placed over them, and to govern 
Themſelves; and they are alſo by this Means 
prepared for Induſtry, in any Way of Life in 
which they may be placed. And all this 
bels. abſtracted from the cine 0 of 

i 
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their being taught to read; without which, 88 Rp. 
however, It will be impracticable to employ V. 
their Time: not to repeat the unanſwerable var, 


Reaſons for it before mentioned. Now 8e- 
veral poor People cannot, Others will not be 
at the Expence of ſending their Children ta 
School. And let me add, that ſuch as can 


and ate willing, yet if it be very inconyenient 


to them, ought to be caſed of it, and the 
Burden of Children made as 3 may be 


to their poor Parents. 
\ CONSIPER, next the Manner. in which 


the Children of the P gor, who have vicious 
Parents, are brought up, in Compariſon wick 


other Children whoſe. Parents are pf the ſame 
Character. The Children of diſſolute Men 
of Fortune may have the Happineſs of not 
ſeeing much of dheir Parents. And this, 
even though they are edycated at Home, is 
often the Caſe, by; Means of a cuſtomary 
Diſtance between them, which cannot be 

kept amongſt the Poor. Nor is it impoſſi · 
ble, that a rich Man of this Character, de- 
firing to have his Children better than him- 
ſelf, may provide them ſuch. an Education 


as may make them ſo, without his having 
any Reſtraint or Trouble in the Matter. 


And the-Ednoation which! Chyllerarl: lawns 


SF 
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Sr nk. Rank muſt have, for their Improvement in 
IV. the common Accompliſhments belonging to 
=; it, is of courſe, as yet, for the moſt Part, 
attended with ſome Sort of religious Educa- 
tion, But the Poor, as they cannot provide 
, Perſons to educate their Children; ſo from 
the Way in which they live together in poor 
Families, a Child muſt be an Eye and Ear- 
witneſs of the worſt Part of his Parents Talk 
and Behaviour. And it cannot but be ex- 
pected, that his own will be formed upon it. 
For as Example in general has very great 
Influence upon all Perſons, eſpecially Chil- 
| dren, the Example of their Parents is of 
Authority with them, when'there is nothing 
to balance it on'the other Side. Now take 
in the Suppoſition, that theſe Parents are 
diſſolute, profligate People; then, over and 
above giving their Children no Sort of good 
Inſtruction, and a very bad Example, there 
are more Crimes than one in which, it may 
be feared, they will directly inſtruct and en- 
courage chem; beſides letting them ramble 
abroad wherever they will, by which, of 
courſe, they learn the very fame Principles 
and Manners they do at Home. And from 
all theſe Things together, ſuch poor Chil- 


ewe * have their Characters formed to 
Vice, 


at Chrift-church, London. 


Vice, by thoſe whoſe Bulinths it is 40 feſtrain Sinz 
them from it. They will be diſciplined and IV. 
trained up in it. This ſurely is a Caſe which 1 a 


ought to have ſome publick Proviſion made 
for it. If it can't have an adequate one, yet 
ſuch an one as it can: unleſs-it be thought 
ſo rare as not to deſerve our Attention. But 
in reality, though there ſhould be no more 
Parents of this Character amongſt the Poor, 1 
in Proportion, than amongſt the Rich, the 
Caſe which 1 have been putting will be fae 5 
from being uncommon. Now notwithſtand- 
ing the Danger, to which the Children of 
ſuch wretched Parents cannot but be expoſed, 
from what they ſee at Home; yet by inſtil- 
ling into them the Principles of Virtue and 
Religion at School, and placing them ſoon 
out in ſober Families, there is Ground to 
hope, they may avoid thoſe ill Courſes, and 
eſcape that Ruin, into which, without this 
Care, they would almoſt certainly run. 1 
need not add how much greater Ground 
there is to expect, that thoſe of the Children 
who! have religious Parents will do well. 
For ſuch Parents, beſides ſetting their Chil. 
dren a good Example, will likewiſe repeat 
and enforce upon them at Home, ths good 
1 they receive at School. i 
Ar TER 


 SzrRm. AFTER all, we find the World continueg 
IV. very corrupt. And it would be miraculous 
own indeed, if Charity Schools alone ſhould make 
it otherwiſe; or if they ſhould make even 
all ho are brought up in them Proof againſt 
its Corruptions. The Truth is, every Me- 
thod that can be made uſe of to prevent or 
reform the bad Manners of te will 
appear to be of leſs Effect, in Pr 1 to 
the greater Occaſion there is for it: As Col | 
' tivation, though the moſt proper that can 
be, will produce lefs Fruit, or of 'a worſe 
Sort, in a bad Climate than in a good one. 
And thus the Character of the common Peo- 
ple, with whom theſe Children are to live, in 
the ordinary Intercourſe of Buſineſs and Com. 
pany when they come out into the World, 
may more or leſs defeat the good Effects of 
_ Education, And fo likewiſe may the 
aracter of Men of Rank, under whoſe 
— they are to live. But whatever 
Danger may be apprehended from either or 
both of theſe, it can be no Reaſon why we 
ſhould not endeavour, by the likelieſt Me- 
thods we can, to better the World, or keep 
it from growing worſe. The good Tenden- 
cy of the Method before us is unqueſtionable. 
5 A 


OR 


at Chrift-church, Loni 
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on a Comperiſon of Pariſhes where Charity SER M- 


Schools have been for a confiderable Time 


eſtabliſhed, with neighbouring ones, in — 


Situations, which have had none, the good 
Effects of them, as I am very credibly in- 
formed, are moſt manifeſt, Notw¾ithſtand- 
ing I freely own, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to make the neceſſary Compariſons in 
this Caſe, and form a Judgment upon them. 
And a Multitude of Circumſtances muſt - 
come in to determine, from Appearances on- 
ly, concerning the poſitive Good which is 
produced by this Charity, and the Evil 
which is prevented by it; which laſt is full 
as material as the former, and can ſcarce be 
eſtimated at all. But ſurely there can be no 
Doubt, whether it be uſeful or not, to edu - 
cate Children in Order, Virtue and Reli. 
gion. | 
HowEveR, Cappoſe, avhich is en fer 
from being the Caſe, but ſuppoſe it ſhould 
ſeem, that this Undertaking did not anſwer 
the Expence and Trouble af it, in the civil 
or political Way of confidering Things. 
What is this to Perſons who profeſs to be en- 
gaged in it, not only upon mere civil Views, 
but upon moral and chriſtian ones ? We are 
to do our Endeavours to promote Virtue and 
Religion 


. SERMON: nen 


 Sppa6- Rane amongſt Men, and leave the Succeſs 


to God: The Deſigns of his Providence are 


— anſ wered by theſe Endeavours, whether they 


avill hear, or aubet ber they will farbear; i. c. 
whatever be the Succeſs of them: And the 
leaſt Succeſs in ſuch ae is a er 
and valuable Effect x. 

From theſe foregoing mm, duly 
1 it will appear, that the Objec- 
tions which have been made againſt Charity 
Schools, are to be regarded in the ſame Light 
with thoſe; which are made againſt any other 
neceſſary Things; for Inſtance, againſt pro- 
viding for the Sick and the aged Poor. Ob- 
jections in this latter Caſe could be conſidered 
no otherwiſe than merely as Warnings of 
ſome Inconvenience which might accompany 
ſuch Charity, and might, more or leſs, be 
guarded againſt, the Charity itſelf being {till 
kept up; or as Propoſals for placing it upon 
ſome better Foot. For tho', amidſt the Diſ- 
order and Imperfection in all human Things, 
theſe Objections were not obviated, they 
could not however poſſibly be underſtood as 
Reaſons for diſcontinuing ſuch Charity; be- 
cauſe 0 underſtood, U would be Rea- 

ſons 


ts ae before the Society for tho Waal 
tie 27 the Goſpel. | 


at Clri ;P-church, London. 


ſons for leaving neceſſitous People to periſh. SMN. 
Well · diſpoſed Perſons therefore will take IV. 
Care, that they be not deluded, with Objec. *"YY 


tions againſt this before us, any more than 
againſt other neceſſary Charities ; as though 
ſuch Objections were Reaſons for ſuppreſſing 
them, or not contributing to their Support, 
unleſs we can procure an Alteration of That 
to which we object. There can be no poſ- 


fible Reaſons for leaving poor Children in that 


imminent Danger of Ruin, in which many 
of theſe muſt be left, were it not for this Cha- 


rity. Therefore Objections againſt it, can- 


not, from the Nature ef the Caſe, amount to 
more than Reaſons for endeavouring, whe- 
ther with or without Succeſs, to put it upon 
a right and unexceptionable Foot, in the par- 
ticular Reſpects objected againſt. And if this 
be the Intention of the Objectors, the Ma- 
nagers of it have ſhewn themſelves remarkably 
ready to ſecond them: for they have ſhewn 
even a Docility in receiving Admonitions of 


any thing thought amiſs in it, and Propoſals 


for rendring it more complete. And, under 
the Influence of this good Spirit, the Ma- 


nagement of it is really improving; particu- 


larly in greater Endeavour to introduce Ma- 


nufactures 
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$24. nufactutes into theſe - *. vere more 
. particular Care to place che Children out to 
» Employmetits in Which they are moſt 
wanted, and may be miöſt ferviceable, and 
which are moſt ſaitable to their Ranks. But 
if there be any thing in the Management of 
them, which ſome particular Perſons think 
—.— be altered, and others are of a contrary 
Opinion, theſe Things muſt be referr d to the 
* of the 3 and the Detétmi- 
H Mahon of the Publick complied with. Such 
Compliance is an effential Principle of all cha- 
table Affociations; for withioit it they cold 
not ſubfiſt at all: and by charitable Aſſocia- 
tits, Maltitudes are put in mind to do Good, 
who otherwiſe would not have thought of it; 
and infinitely more Good may be done, than 
can by the Eher Endeavours of 
the fare Number of charitable Perſons, . 
Now he wh "refuſes to help forward the 
good Work before us, becauſe it is not oon- 
ducted exactly in d Gn Way, breaks in 
upon that general Principle of Union; which 
- thoſe who are Friends to the Indigent and 
| Uiffreſſed Part of our F ellow-Creatures, will 
be very cautious how they do in any Caſe : 
but more s clpecially wil 2 beware, bow 
9 _ they 


\ 


- - at aber, Lohn. nas 
they break-in upon that heceflary: Principle in Son m2 
4 Caſe. of ſorgteat Importance as is the pre- IVVI 
ſont. „For the Publick: is as much inveſted © * 
in the Education off poor Chüdan, às in the 
Preſotvation of their Li.. 
Tum laſt, L obſerved, is legaliyprovided | 

for. The former is left amongit other 

Works of Charity, neglected by many who 

care for none of theſe Things, and to be 
carried on by ſuch only as think it their Con- 

cern to be doing Good. Some of you ate 

able, and in a Situation, to aſſiſt in it in an 
eminent Degree, by being Truſtees, and over- 
looking the Management of theſe Schools 

or in different Ways countenancing and re- 

We ee them; as well as by contribu- 

ting to their Maintenance: Others can affiſt 

only in this latter Way. In what Manner 

and Degree then it belongs to Vou, and to 

me, and to any particular Perſon to help it 
forward, let us all conſider ſeriouſly, not for 

one acother, but each of us for himſelf. | 
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ns may the Bleſſing of Almichy: Gon F 


© accompany this Work of _ Charity,, 

+ (7 which He has put into the Hearts o.,. 
his Servants, in Behalf of thele poor 
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Bring the Anniverſary of his Ma beer 
n to the Throne. 91081 


er Fir. r 0 
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1 1 755 firſt. of 40,  ſuphications, 
Prayers, interceſſons, and giving of thanks: 
be made, for all men: For kings, and for. 
; bead @.quiet and Te Wes in all gdb 
mfr nd been. 
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End, which Providence has appointed 
us to aim at in our Paſſage through the 
preſent World, in more expreflive Words, 


than theſe very plain ones of the Apoſtle, 79 


Aus: a-quiet and peaceable life, in all godli- 
H 2 neſs 


ll that are in authority ; 3 thats wwe. may 
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116 A SzrMoN preached before the 
SERM. neſs and honefty: A quiet and peaceable life, 
V. by way of Diſtinction, ſurely, from eager, 
tumultuary Purſuits in our private Capacity, 
as well as in Oppoſition both to our making 
Inſurrections in the State, and to our ſuffer- 
ing Oppreſſion from it. To lead a quiet and 
 peaceable life in all godlineſs. and Jangy, is 
ebe Whole that we have any Reaſon to be 
* concerned for. To this the Conſtitution of 
our Nature carries us; and our external 
| Condition is adapted to it. 

Now in Aid to this general Appointment 
of Providence, Civil Government has been. 
inſtituted - over the World, both by the 
Light of Nature and by Revelation, to in- 
ſtrut Men in the Duties of Fidelity, 1 
and Regard to common Good, and enforce 
the Practice of theſe Virtues, without which 

there could have been no Peace ot Quiet 
amongſt Mankind; and to preſerve, in dif- 

ferent Ways, a Senſe of Religion, as well as 

Virtue, 'and of God's Authority over us. 

For if we could ſuppoſe Men to have lived 

out of Government, they muſt have run 

Wild. and all Knowledge of Divine Things 


>> muſt. have been loſt from among them. 
But by means of their uniting under it, 
9 . een in ſome tolerable 

8 | Security 


Security 


the Practice of it has been in ſome” Meaſure 
kept up; and Religion, more or lefs pure, 


bus been all along ſpread and Propdiated. 


So that I make no Scruple to affirms” that 
Civil Government has been, in all Ages, a 
ſtanding Publication of the Law of Nature, 
und an Enforcement of it; though never in 
its Perfection, for the moſt Part | greatly 
pro, _- 7 e 8 0 _ FREE 


145 


Au confidering, 0 "at Cn opens "gs 


8 that Part of Code Government over the 
World, which he exereiſes by the Iaſtru- 
mentality of Men, wherein, that Which is 


Opprefſion, Ir) ullice, Cruelty, as coming 
from Them, 8, under his Direction, neceſ- 
fary Diſcipline, and Juſt Puniſhment ; conſi- 


dering that 2 Power is of God *, all Autho! | 


tity is properly of Divine Appointment z 


Men's very living under Magiſtracy might 


naturally have led them to the Contempla- 
tion of Authority in its Source and Origin; 
the one, ſupreme, ab 
mighty Gb; by which he doth according to 
Bis will in the amy 7 beaver, and among 


F 


* Rom. xiii. . 


June 11, 1747 115 | 
from the Fraud and Violence of SERNG- 
cich' other 3 Order, a Senſe of Virtue, and V. 


ute Authority of Al-. 


ans 


SAR. the 1. 


81 


A Sanne S ee . 


abitants of the earth +: which he 
No exerts, viſibly and inviſibly, by differ- 
ent Inſtruments, in different Forms of Ad- 
miniſtration, different Methods of Diſcipline 


and Puniſhment; and which he will conti- 


nue to exert Hereafter, not only over Man- 


kind when this mortal Life ſhall, be ended, 


but throughout his univerſal Kingdom; till, 


by having rendered to all according to their 


Works, he ſhall have compleatly executed 
that juſt Scheme of Government, which he 
has already begun to execute in this World, 


by their Hands, whom he has appointed, 
for the preſent “ puniſbment of evil doers, and 


8 the praiſe of them that do well. 
Axp though that Perfection of. Juſtice 25 


daun in any ſort take Place in this World, 


even under the very Beſt Governments; 70 
under the Worſt, Men have been enabled to 
lead much more quiet and peaceable Lives, 


as well as attend to and keep up a Senſe of 


Religion much more, than they could poſſi- 


bly have done without any Government at 
all. But a free Chriſtian Government is 


adapted to anſwer theſe Purpoſes in a higher 


Degree, in Proportion to its juſt Liberty, 


cog the e of its religious Eſtabliſhment. 
; And 
1 Dan. iv. 35. 1 Peter ii. 14. 


Houſe of Lords, June-11, 1947: 


And as we injoy theſe Advantages, civil and SE RNA. 


religious, in a very eminent Degree, under a 


thocity over us, we are eminently obliged to 
offer up Supplications and Thankſgivings in 

their Behalf; to pay them all that Duty 
which theſe Prayers imply; and to lead, as 


dency to diſpoſe us to do, - quiet and on 
able lives in all godlineſs. and honefly. 
Or the former of theſe Advantagre;. our 


free Conſtitution of civil Government, we 
dem to havea very high Value. And if we 
would keep clear from Abuſes of it, it could 


not be overvalued; otherwiſe than as every 
thing may, when conſidered as reſpecting 
this World only. We ſeem, I ſay, ſuffici- 
ently ſenſible of the Value of our civil Li- 
berty. It is our daily Boaſt, and we are in 
the higheſt Degree jealous of it. Would to 
God we were ſome what more judicious in 
our Jealouſy of it, ſo as to guard againſt its 
chief Enemy, one might ſay, the only Ene- 
my of it, we have at preſent to fear, I mean 
Licentiouſneſs; which has undermined” ſo 


many: free Goyernments, and without whoſe 


treacherous Help no free Government, per- 
Ss ever was undermined. This Licenti- 
e ouſneſs 


good Prince, and thoſe he has placed in Au- 


VF” 
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| £20 A SERMON Preachy: 
Sent. ouſnels py is not only dangerous to Eiber- 
V. ty, but it is actually a ae Infringement 
of it in many | But I muſt not 
turn this good Day into a Day ef 'Reproach; 
Denn then the Encroaehments which | 
are. made upon out Liberty, 1 
by Licentiouſneſs, we are certainly a freer 
Nation than any other we have an ese | 
of; and as free, it ſeems, as the vety Natute 
of Government will permie. Every Man is 
equally under the Protection of the Laws; 
may have equal Juſtice againſt the moſt rich 
and powerful; and ſecurely -enjoy all the 
common Bleſſings of Life, with which the 
| Induſtry of his Anceſtors, or his own has fur- 
niſhed him. In ſome other Countries the 
upper Part of the World: is free, bat in 
Great. Britain the whole Body of the People 
is free. For we have at length, to the di- 
ſtinguiſhed Honour of thoſe who began, and 
have more particularly laboured in it, eman- 
cipated our northern Provinces from moſt of 
- their /egal Remains of Slavery: for voluntary 
Slavery cannot be aboliſhed, at leaſt not di- 
realy, by Law. I take Leave to ſpeak of 
this long-defired Work as done; ſince it 
wants only His Concutrence, whoj-as we 


have found by Ce Ye cars — con- 
1 ſiders 


nee , Lint ei cyl. 


che Legillatute in a further View, as In- © 


ftarices of Regard to Poſterity; and Declara- 
tions of its Readineſs to put every Subject up⸗ 
en an equal Foot of Security and Freedom, if 


any of them are not ſo, in any other Re- 


„Which come into its View; and as a 
Prefident and Example for doing it. 3 
LI EERTY, which is the very Gene of 
our civil Conſtitution, and runs thro every 
Branch of it, extends its Inffuence to the 
Erelefiäſttea! Part of it. A religious Efta- 

unent without a Toleration of ſuch as 
5 think they cannot in Conſcience conform to 


likes abſolute Authority over Conſcience: 


and would ſoon beget particular Kinds of 


Tyranny of the worſe e "Tyranny over 
the Mind, and varieus Superſtitions; aftet 
the Way ſhould: be paved for them, as it 
ſoon muſt, by Ignoranee. On che other 
band, a Conſtitution of civil Government 
without any religious Eſtabliſhment, is a 
chimerical Project, of which there is no Ex- 
ample; and which, leaving the Generality 


without Guide and Inſtruction, muſt leave 


Nee to he ſunk and forgotten amongſt 


4 Pi em 3 ; 


it, is itſelf a general Tyranny; becauſe it 


127 
fders the Good of his People as his own! SNR. 
And I cannot but look upon theſe Acts of V. 


I: 22 A.Ss Sonia 1 the 


Sr RN. chem ; and at the fame Time give full Scope 
V. 0 Superſtition, and the Gloom of Enthu- 
— fiafm ; which laſt, eſpecially, ought ſurely to 
be diverted. and checked, as far as it can by 
done without Force. Now à reaſonable 
Eſtabliſhment provides Inſtruction for the 
| Ignorant, withdraws them, not in the Way 
of Force but of Guidance, from running 
after thoſe Kinds of Conceits. It doubtleſs 
has a Tendency . likewiſe to keep up a Senſe 
of real Religion, and real Chriſtianity i in a 
Nation: and is moreover neceſſary for the 
Encouragement of Learning; ſome Parts of 
which the Scripture-revelation an de 
quires ſhould be cultivated. , 
IT is: to be remarked hor, that: hs 
Value of any particular religious Eſtabliſh- 
ment is not to be eſtimated merely by what 
it is in itſelf, but alſo by what it is in Com- 
pariſon with thoſe of other Nations; 2 
Compariſon which will ſufficiently teach us 
not to expect Perfection in human Things. 
And what is ſtill more material, the Value 
of our own ought to be very much heighten- 
ed in our Eſteem, by conſidering what it is 
a Security from; I mean that great Corrup- 
tion of Chriſtianity, Popery, which is ever 
hard at work to bring us again under its 
47997 | Yoke. 


Houſe of Lords, June, IT, 1747. T2g 
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Yoke... Whoever, will conſider, the Popiſh SEB 
Y 


Claims, to the Diſpoſal of the whole Earth; 
as of divine Right, to diſpenſe with the UN 
ſacred Engagements, the Claims to ſupream 
abſolute Authority in Religion; in ſhort, the 
general Claims which the Canoniſts expreſs by | 
the Words, Plenitude of Power —whoever, 1 
ſay, will conſider Popery as it is profeſſed at 
Rome, may ſee, that it is manifeſt, open 
V ſurpation of all human and divine Autho- 
rity; - But even in thoſe Roman-catholick 
Countries where theſe monſtrous Claims are 
not admitted, and the Civil Power does, in 
many Reſpects reſtrain the Papal ; yet Per- 
ſecution is profeſſed, as it is abſolutely in- 
joined by what is acknowledged to be their 
bigheſt Authority, a General Council, ſo 
called, with the Pope at the Head of it; 
and is practiced in all of them, I think 
without Exception, where it can be done 
ſafely. Thus they go on to ſubſtitute Force 
inſtead of Argument; and external Profel. 
fion made by Force inſtead of reaſonable 
Conviction. And thus Cortuptions of the 
groſſeſt Sort have been in Vogue, for many 
Generations, in many Parts of Chriſtendom ; ; 
and are ſo ſtill, even where Popery obtains 
in its leaſt abſurd Form: and their Anti- 
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bed before the 


K K. quity and wide Extent are inſiſted upon 45 
V. Proofs of their Truth; a Kind of Proof, 
-—— which at beſt can be only preſumptive, but 


Which looſes all its little Weight, in Pro- 
portion as the long and large Prevalence of 
Rich Corruptions, | have deen obtained The 
Force. | 
""InvperD it is faid in the Book of 7, 
thit the Worſhip of tbe ſun and moon wits 
2 miquity to be puniſhed by the Fudge . 
And this, though i it is not {6 much as a Pre- 
cept, much leſs a generel one, 8, 1 think, 
the only Paſſage of Sctiptafe, which- can 
with any Colour be alledged in Favour of 
' Perſecution of any Sort: for what the Fews 
did, and what they were commatided to do; 
under their Theocracy, are both quite out of 
the Cafe. But whenever that Book was written, 
the Scene of it is laid at a Time when Ido- 
latry was in its Infancy, an acknowledged 
Novelty, eſſentially deſtructive of true Reli- 
gion, ariſing, perhaps, from mere Wanton- 
neſs of Imagination, In theſe Circumſtances, 
this greateſt of Evils, which afterwards laid | 
waſte true Religion over the Face of the 
Earth, might have been ſuppreſſed at once, 
Without Danger of Miſtake of Abuſe, And 
A - ou 


® Job xxxi. 26, 27, 28. 


one jock ag 80 on to 2 chat if thoſe asg * 
whom the Care of this belooged, inſtead of V. 
ſerving themſelves of prevailing Superſtitions, rs ans, 
had i in all Ages and Countries oppoſed them 

in their Riſe; and adhered faithfully to that 
primitive Religion, which was received of old, 

fince man was, placed upon earth *; there 
could not poſſibly have been any 8 Dif- 
ference of Opinion concerning the Almighty 
Governor of the World, as could have given 

any Pretence for tolerating the Idolatries 
which overſpread it. On the contrary His 
uniyerſal Monarchy muſt have been univer- 

ſally recognized; and the general Laws of it 

more aſcertained and known, than the mu- 
nicipal ones of any particular Country can be. 

In ſuch a State of Religion, as it could not 

but have been acknowledged by all Mankind, 

that Immorality of every Sort was Diſloyalty 

to Him, the high and lofty One that inhabited 
eternity, . whoſe name is Holy ; ſo it could 

not but have been manifeſt, that Idolatry, in in 

thoſe determinate Inſtances of it, was plain 
Rebellion againſt him: and therefore might 

have been puniſhed as an Offence, of the 
higheſt Kind, againſt the Supreme Autho- 


Wen Nature. But this is in v0 don applica - 
-- + ot 


Job. xx. 4. bin bi 15. 
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A SERMON preached befars: zhe 


1 M. ble to the preſent State of Religion in the 
V. World. For if the Principle of puniſhing 
— Idolatry were now admitted, amongſt the 


ſeveral different Parties in Religion, the 
weakeſt in every Place would run a great 
Riſque of being convicted of it; or however 
Hereſy and Schiſm would en be found 
Crimes of the ſame Nature, and equally de- 
ſerving Puniſhment. © Thus the Spirit of 
Perſecution would range without any Stop 
or Controul; but what ſhould ariſe from its 
want of Power. But our religious Eſta- 
bliſhment diſclaims all Principles of this 
Kind, and deſires not to keep Perſons in its 
Communion, or gain Proſelytes to it, by any 
other Methods than the Chriſtian ones i 1 
gument and Conviction. 
Tus Hints may ſerve to remind us of 
the Value, we ought to ſet upon our Con- 
ſtitution in Church and State, the Advan- 
tages of which are the proper Subjects of our 
Commemoration on this Day, as his Majeſty 
has ſhewn himſelf, not in Words, but in the 
whole Courſe of his Reign, the Guardian and 
Protector of Both. And the Bleſſings of his 
| Reign are not only rendered more ſenſible, 
but are really heightened, by its ſecuring us 
from that Pretender to his Crown, whom 
pie, AG 


we had almoſt forgot, till our late Danger Sz,” If 
renewed our Apprehenſions; who, we „ iti 
know, is a profeſſed Enemy to our Church; 2 | 


—_——_T_— 


and grown old in Reſentments, and Maxims 
of Government directly contrary: to our civil 
Conſtitution; nay his very Claim is founded 
in Principles deſtructive of it. Our Delive- 
rance and our Security from this Danger, 
with all the other Bleſſings of the King's Go- 
vernment, are ſo many Reaſons, for Juppli= 
cations,” prayers, interceſſions, and giving of 
thanks, to which we are exhorted ; as well 
as for all other dutiful Behaviour towards it; 
and ſhould alſo remind us to take Care and 
make due Improvement of thoſe Bleflings, 
by leading, in the Enjoyment of them, quiet 
and peaceable lives in al godiinefs and we 
** 

THE levi Church offered S4clie 
even for Heathen Princes to whom they 
were in Subjection: And the primitive 
Chriſtian Church, the Chriſtian Sacrifices of 
Supplications and Prayers, for the Proſperity 
of the Emperor, and the State; though they 
were falſely accuſed of being Enemies to 
both, becauſe they would not join in their 
Idolatries. In Conformity to theſe Exam- 
ples of 9 GO of God in all Ages, 
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SRM. Prayers far the King. and-thoſe.in Authbrity 
V. 


under him, are Part of the daily Service of 


out o.]n. And for the Day of his Inaugura- 


tion a particular Service is appointed, which 
ye are here aſſembled ii the Houſe of God to 
celebrate. This is the ſinſt Duty we owe to 
Kings, and thoſe who art in Authority un- 
der them, that we make Prayers and Thankf- 
givings for then. And in ii is compreliended, 
what yet may be oonſiderad as another, pay- 
ing them Honour and Reverence. Praying 
ſor them is itſelf an Inſtance and Expreſſion 
of this, as it gives them a Part in our higheft 
Solemnities. It alſo reminds us of that fur- 
ther Honour and Reverenoe which we are to 
pay them, as Occafions offer, throughout 
the whole Courſe of our Behaviour. Fear 
God, bonour the King *, are Apoſtolick Pre- 
ccpts ; and deſprfing government, and fpeak- 
ing evil of dignitics *, Apeſtolick Deſcrip- 
tions of ſuch as are. reſerved" untu the day of 
judgment to be puniſhed g. And if theſe evil 
Speeches are ſo highly criminal, it cannot be a 
thing very innocent to make a en 
entertaining ourſelves wich them. pve 
Fur RRR, if we ate to pray, 0 6s 
may, n 1 Ne to læad a 
ad 21 Pet, ii. 17. ; + abu. ii. 10, 9. 


5 f 1 | 
as, June 1, 1747. 


Government it is permitted us: and be very 
thankful, firſt» to God, and then to thoſe 
whom he makes the Inſtruments of ſo great 
Good to us, and pay them all Obedience 


and Duty; though every thing be not con- 


ducted according to our Judgment, nor eve- 
ry Perſon in Employment whom we may 
think deſerving of it. Indeed oppoſition, in 
a 1 , regular: Way, to Meaſures which a 


Perſon thinks wrong, cannot but be allowed 


in a free Government. It is in itſelf juſt, 
and alſo keeps up the Spirit of Liberty. But 
Oppoſition, from indirect Motives, to Mea- 
ſures which he ſees to be neceſſary, is itſelf 
immoral : it keeps up the Spirit of Licenti- 


ouſneſs ; is the greateſt Reproach of Liberty, 


and in many Ways moſt dangerous to it; 
and has been a principal Means of overturning 
free Governments. It is well too if the legal 
Subjefion to the Government we live under, 


which may accompany ſuch Behaviour, be 


not the Reverſe of Chriſtian Subjection; Sub. 


- for wrath only, and not for conſcience 5 


ſake *, And one who wiſhes well to his 


Country will beware, how he. inflames the 


5 common 


quiet — me Hife, we ought ſurely to on: 
live fo, when, by Means of a mild,” equal "Fs 
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ASEAN preached before the 


SER 0 common People againſt Meaſures, whether 


right or wrong, which they are not Judges 
of. For no one foreſee how far ſuch 


Diſaffection will nin but every one ſees, 
that it diminiſhes the Reverence, which is 
certainly owing to Authority. Our due Ro- 
gards to theſe Things are indeed Inſtances of 


our Loyalty, but they are in Reality as 
much Inſtances of our Patriotiſm too. Hap. 


py the People who live under a Prince, the 
Ju ſtice of whoſe Government renders _m_ 


Leih, As by the 8 Providence of 


God we were born under a free Goyernment, 


and are Members of a pure reformed Church, 
both of which he has wonderfully preſerved 
through infinite Dangers ; if we do not take 
heed to live like Chriſtians, nor to govern 
ourſelves with Decency in thoſe Reſpects in 


which we are free, we ſhall be a Diſhonour = 


to both. Both are moſt juſtly to be valued : 
but they may be valued in the wrong Place. 


It is no more a Recommendation of Civil, 
than it is of Natural Liberty *, that it muſt 


put us into a Capacity of behaving ill. Let 


us then value our civil Conſtitution, not be- 


cauſe 
* Natural — as oppoſed to nn or Fate. g 


Houſe of Lords, June 1 1 1747. 


Humour and Paſſion carries us, in theſe Re- 
ſpecs; in which Governments leſs free ky — 
Men under Reſtraints; but for its equal 
Laws, by which the Great are diſabled from 


oppreſſing thoſe below them. Let us tranſ- 


fer, each of us, the Equity of this our civil 
Conſtitution to our whole perſonal Character; 
and be ſure. to be as much afraid of Subjectien 
to mere arbitrary Will and Pleafure in Out- 


ſelves, as to the arbitrary Will of Others; | 


For the Tyranny of our own lawleſs Paſſions, 
is the neareſt and mer dangerous of = ani, 
rannies. 

Trex as to 95 other Part 3 our Conſti- 
tution; let us value it, not becauſe it leaves 


us at Liberty to have as little Religion as we 


pleaſe, without being accountable to human 


Judicatories; but becauſe it affords us the 


Means and Aſſiſtances to worſhip God ac- 
cording to his Word; becauſe it exhibits to 
our View, and enforces upon our Conſcience, 
genuine Chriſtianity, free from the Superſti- 
tions with which it is defiled in other Coun- 
tries. Theſe Snperſtitions naturally tend to 


abate its Force: Our Profeſſion of it in its 


Purity, is a particular Call upon us to yield 
ourſelves vp to its full Influence; fo be Pure 


12 in 


cauſe it leaves us the Power of acting as mere 9 Kr. 
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SERM. in heart *; 70 be holy in all manner of kon- 


V. 


verſation +. Much of the Form of godlineſs 
is laid aſide amongſt us: this itſelf ſhould ad- 
moniſh us to attend more to tbe' Power theres 
Ft. We have diſcarded many burdenſome 
Ceremonies: let us be the more careful to 
cultivate inward Religion. We have thrown 
off a Multitude of ſuperſtitious Practices, 
which were called Good Works : let us the 
more abound in all moral Virtues, theſe be- 
ing unqueſtionably ſuch. Thus our Lives 
will juſtify and recommend the Reformation; 
and we ſhall || adorn the doctrins of God our 
81770 in all things. 


Matt. v. 8. 1 Peter i. 15. 2 Tim. iii. 5, 


. 
* 


SERMON 


Preached before his GRAcx 


Canes Duke of Richmond, 


PRESIDENT; 


* 8 the GOVERNORS. of the 


LONDON INFIRMARY, 


For the Relief of Sick and Diſeaſed Perſons, 
eſpecially MAanuFACTURERS, and 
SE AMEN in Merchant-Service, &c. _ 
At the Pariſh Church of Sz. neg ee 
On 7. 1 March 31, 3 


1 PET. iv. 8. 


And above all things have fervent Charity 
among yourſelves : for Charity ſhall cover 
_ the Multitude of Sins. 


S we owe our Being, and all our SE Rö. 
Faculties, and the very Opportu- VI. 
| nities of exerting them, to Al- 
| mighty God, and are plainly His and not 
our own, we are admoniſhed, even though 
we ſhould have done all thoſe things which 
13 are 


8 SERMON. «preached befire 7 


Som. \are companted us, to fay, We are unprofit- 


able ſervants x. And with much deeper 


— Humility muſt we make this Acknowledg- 


ment, when we conſider, in how mam 
thingt we have all offended +; But till the 
Behaviour of ſuch Creatures as Men, highly | 
etiminal in Some Reſpects, may yet in 
Others be ſuch, as to render them the pro- 
per Objects of Mercy, and, our Saviour does 
not decline ſaying, thought worthy of it ||. 
And, conformably to our natural Senſe of 
Things, the Scripture is very expreſs, that 
Mercy, Forgiveneſs, and in general. Charity 


to our Fellow. creatures, has chis 9 in 


po a very high Degree, 

' \SEVERAL- Copious and remote Reaſons 
158 been alledged, why ſuch Preheminence 
is given to this Grace or Virtue; ſome of 
great Importance, and none of them perhaps 
without its Weight. But the proper one 


ſeems to be very ſhort and obvious, that by 


fervent Charity, with a Courſe of Benefi- 

cence proceeding from it, a Perſon may 

make Amends for the Good he has blame- 

ably omitted, and the Injuries he has done; 

fo far, RI EP would have no De- 

wy. mand 
* Luke xvii. 10. 1 James iii. 2. 5 
| Luke xx. 35. | 


Governors of the London Infirmary. 


mand upon him for ſuch his Miſbehaviour 3 SER. 
nor conſequently would Juſtice have any in VI. 
Behalf of Society, whatever it might be 


upon other Accounts. Thus by fervent Cha- 
rity he may even merit Forgiveneſs of Men: 
And this ſeems to afford a very ſingular Rea - 
fon, why it may be graciouſly granted him 
by God; a very ſingular Reaſon, the Chri- 
ſtian Covenant of Pardon always ſuppoſed, 
why divine Joſtice ſhould permit, and di- 
vine Mercy appoint, that ſuch his Charity 
ſhould. be allowed: em AO 
ar 0x0 RIAL 

Ap this Reaſon leads me to TIRE 
what Scripture, and the whole Nature of 
the Thing ſhews, that the Charity here 
meant muſt be ſuch hearty Love to our Fel- 
low- Creatures, as produceth a ſettled Endea - 
vour to promote, according to the beſt of 
our Judgment, their real laſting Good, both 


preſent and future; and not that Eaſineſs of 


Temper, which, with peculiar Propriety, is 
expreſſed by the Word Good-humour, and 
zs a Sort of benevolent Inſtinct left to itfelf, 
without the Direction of our Judgment. For 
this Kind of Good- humour is ſo far from 
making the Amends before- mentioned, that, 

though it be agreeable in Converſation, it is 
I 4 often 


236 A -8xrMomn\prenched before the .\ 
SR NH. often moſt miſchievous in every other Inter- 
VI. courſe of Life; and always puts Men out of 
Ge Capacity of doing the- Good they might, 
if they could withſtand Importunity, and 
they ſhauld be withſtood: Many Inſtances 
of which Caſe daily occur, both in Publick 
and Private. Nor is it to be ſuppoſed, that 
we can any more promote the laſtiag Good 
of our Fellow · creatures, by acting from mere 
kind Iaclinations, without confidering what 
are the proper Means of promoting it, than 
that we can attain our own perſonal Good, 
hy a thoughtleſi-Purſuit of every thing which 
pieaſes us. For the Love of our Neighbour, 
as much as Self. Iove, the ſocial Affections, 
as much as the priyate Ones, from theit very 
Nature, require to be under the Direction 
of our judgment. Let it is to be remem- 
bered, that it does in no ſort become ſuch a 
Creature as Man to harden himſelf againſt 
the Diſtreſſes of his Neighbour, except 
8 where it is, really neceſſary; and that even 
:l1-difpoſed Perſons may run into great 
Perplexities, and great Miſtakes too, by be- 
ing over- ſollicitous in diſtinguiſhing, what 
are the moſt proper Occaſions for their Cha- 
wm or wao the greateſt Objects of it. And 
| therefore, 


20 of the Lon on Infirmary. 137 
den as on the one Side, we are obliged SER. 
to take ſome Care not to ſquander that VI. 
which, one may ſay, belongs to the Poor, a2 
we ſhall do, unleſs we competently ſatisfy 
ourſelves beforehand, that what we put to 
our Account of Charity will anſwer ſome 
good Purpoſe; ſo on the other Side, when we 
ate competently ſatisfied of this, in any par- 
ticular Inſtance before us, we ought by no 
Means to neglect ſuch preſent Opportunity 
of doing Good, under the Notion of making 
further . for of N EY noni 
will be no End. | 
 HavinG thus, briefly 1 laid before you the 
Grou nd of that ſingular Efficacy, which the 
Text aſcribes to Charity in general; obvi- 
ated the Objection againſt its having this Effi- 
cacy; and diſtinguiſhed the Virtue itſelf from 
its Counter feits; let us now proceed to ob- 
ſerve the Genuineneſs and Excellency of the 
particular Charity, which we are here met 
be e to promote. 
MrDIcINxE and every other Relief, under 
the. Calamity of bodily Diſeaſes and Caſualties, 
no leſs than the daily Neceſſaries of Life, are 
natural Provifions, which God has made for 
our preſent indigent State ; and which he has 
mms in common to the Children of Men, 
whether 


* 


0 A Sin ako before the © 
7 whether they be poor or rich: to the Rieh 


by Inheritance, or wh: ge, IE s 


. Hands to the diſabled Poor. 


NOR eee lata 
publick Infirmaries are the moſt effectual 
Means of adminiftring ſuch Relief ; beſides 


that they are attended with ewe Advan- 


tages of great Importance: Both which 


Things have been fully ſhewn, and excellent- 


ly enforced, in the annual nn —_ 
this and the like Occaſions, © 

Bur indeed publick Inkrrnaries are not 
oily the beſt, they are the anly poſlible 


City, can be provided, in any competent 
RO with the ſeveral Kinds of Affiſ- 

which bodily Diſeaſes and Caſualties 
A: Not to mention poor Foreigners j 
tis obvious no other Proviſion can be made 
for poor Strangers out of the Country, when 
they are overtaken by theſe Calamities, as 
they often muſt be, whilſt they are occa- 
ſionally attending their Affairs in this Centre 


of Buſineſs, But even the Poor who are 


ſettled Here, are in a manner Strangers ta 


the People amongſt whom they live : and, 


were it not for this Proviſion, muſt unavoid- 
pa be neglected, in the Hurry and Con- 


courſe 


— 
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courſe around them, and be. left anne | 
to languiſh in Sickneſs, and. ſuffer extremely, i 3 
much more than they could in leſs populos 
Places; where every one is known; to eve- 
Ty one; and any great Diſtreſs, preſently 
becomes the common Talk; and where 
alſo poor Families ate often under the par- 
ticular Protection of ſome ot other of their 
rich N eigbbours, in a very different Way 
from What is commonly the Caſe Here. 
Obſervations of this Kind ſhew, that there 
is a peculiar Occalion, and even 4 Neceſſity, 
in ſuch a City as this, for publick Infir- 
maries, to which eaſy Admittance may be 
bad, and here in Ours, na Security is re- 
quiced, nor any Sort of Gratifcation allowed 
and that they gught to be. multiplied, or 
enlarged, proportionably to the Increaſe. of 
our. Inhabitants : for to this the Increaſe of 
the Poor will always bear Proportion; tho” 
leſs in Ages of Sobriety and Diligence, 
and greater in Ages of Profuſion and D 
baucher yr. 
Nov tho' nothing, tobe called 8 | 
jeftion, in the Way of Argument, can be al- 
ledged againſt thus providing for poor ſick 
Pcopl e, in the propereſt, indeed the only 
Wop: in which they can be e for; 
| yet 


Stk. = Per 


4 S MMON abc Before the 


ns of too ſevere Tempers can, uy 
this Occaſion, talk in a Manner, 


— which, ,* contrary ſurely to their Intention, 


has a very malignant Influence upon che 
Spirit of Charity —-ralk of the IIl-deſerts of 
the Poor, the good Uſes they might make of 
being let to ſuffer more than they do, un- 
der Diſtreſſes which they bring upon ine | 
ſelves, or however might, by Diligence and 
Frugality, provide againſt ; and the idle 
Uſes they may make of knowing before- 

hand, that they ſhall be relieved in Caſe 
of thoſe Diſtreſſes. Indeed there is ſuch 
a Thing as a Prejudice againſt them, ari- 
ſing from their very State of Poverty, which 
ought greatly to be guarded againſt 3 a Kind 


upon fois lions and in ſome Degree, 
may inattentively be liable, but which Pride 
and Intereſt may eaſily work up to a ſettled 
Hatred of them ; the utter Reverſe of that 
amiable Part of the Character of Job, that he 
vas a father to the poor . But *tis undoubt- 
edly fit, that ſuch of them as are good and 
induſtcions ſhould have the Satisfaction of 
knowing beforehand, that they ſhall be re- 
lived Ee ox. Je and Caſualties - and 


Thoſe, 
he Job. xxix. 16. 
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| "Thoſe, tis moſt obvious, ought to be relieved 8 PRM., 
preferably to Others. But theſe others, Who VI. 

are not of that good Character, might poſlibly CITE) 
have the Apprehenſion of thoſe Calamities in 
ſo great a Degree, as would be very miſs * 
chievous, andof no Service, if they thought they, 
mult be left to periſh under them, And tho”. 
their Idleneſs and Extravagance are very in- 
excuſable, and ought, by all reaſonable Me- 
thods to be reſtrained ; and they are highly 
to be blamed for not making ſome Proviſion 
againſt Age and ſuppoſeable Diſaſters, when 
it is in their Power; yet it is not to be de- 
ſired, that the Anxieties of Avarice ſhould: be 
added to the natural Inconveniencies of Po- 
ver ty. 55 | [7 . 
It is Gd, that our common Fault to- 
wards the Poor is not Harſhneſs, but too 
great Lenity and Indulgence. And if allow- 
ing them in Debauchery, Idleneſs and open 
Beggary; in Drunkenneſs, profane Curſing 
and Swearing in our Streets, nay in our 
Houſes of Correction; if this be Lenity, 
there is doubtleſs a. great deal too much of 
it. And ſuch Lenity towards the Poor is 
very conſiſtent with the moſt cruel Neglects 
of them, in the extream Miſery to which 
thoſe Vices reduce them. Now though this 
22 | laſt 
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Sr Rt. laſt nee is not our A ach 0 


cannot be ſaid, every one is free from it. For 


Gr this Reaſon, and that nothing, which hat 16 


/ 


* 


little the ſappoſed Caſe above-mentioned; 
_ ceflary, that of Perſons reduced to 


much as the Shadow of ati Objection againſt 
over, you wilt give me leave to vonſider a 


though poſſibly Some may think it unne- | 


and Diftreſs by their own Faults. 
- InsTANCEs. of this there certainly are. 


Bat it ought to be very diſtinctly obſerved, 


that in judging which are ſuch, we ate liable 
to be miſtaken: and mere liable to it, in 
judging to what Degree thoſe are faulty, 
who really are ſo in ſome Degree. Hows 
ever, we ſhould always look with Mildneſs 
upon the Behaviour of the Poor; and be ſure 
not to expect more from them than can be 
expected, in a moderate Way of conſidering 
Things. We ſhould be forward, not only 


to admit and encourage the Good - deſerts of | 
ſach as do well, but likewiſe as to thoſe of 


them who do not, be ever ready to malte 
due Allowances for their bad Education, or, 
which is the ſame, their having had none; 
for what may be owing to the ill Example 


. Sarner as well as Companions, 


and 


Neg 


. ͤ dafiivitney. 


to Relief under Neceſſities, till _ OA 
feited their Lives to Juſtice. 
Our heavenly father is had fo the | un- 


| Thankful and to the evil : and ſendeth bis 


rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt . And, in 
Imitation of Him, our Saviour expreſsly ro- 
quires, that our Beneficence be promiſcuous. 
But we have moreover the divine Example 
for. relieving thoſe Diſtreſſes, which are 
brought upon Perſons by their own Faults ; 
and this is exactly the Caſe we are conſidet- 
ing. Indeed the general Diſpenſation of 


Chriſtianity is an Example of this; for its 


general Deſign is to ſave us from our Sins, 
and the Puniſhments which would have been 
the juſt Conſequence of them. But the di- 

vine Example in the daily Courſe of Nature, 
is a more obvious and ſenſible one. And 


tho' the natural Miſeries which are foreſeen 


to be annext to a vicious Courſe of Life, 
are providentially intended to prevent it, in 
the ſame Manner as Civil Penalties are intend 


ed to prevent Civil Crimes; yet thaſe Miſr- 


® Matt, v. 45, Luke vi. 35. 


0 
they will, they have not forfeited their Claim 


- 
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Se RM: ries, thoſe natural Penalties admit of, and 


receive natural Reliefs, no leſs than any 


— other Miſeries, which could not have been 


foreſeen or prevented. Chat itable Provi- 
dence then, thus manifeſted in the Courſe of 
Nature, which is the Example of our hea- 

venly Father, moſt evidently leads us to re- 
lieve, not only ſuch Diſtreſſes as were un- 
avoidable, but-alſo ſuch as People by their 
own Faults have brought upon themſelves. 
The Caſe is, that we cannot judge in what 
Degree it was intended they ſhould ſuffer, 
by conſidering what, 'in the natural Court 
Things, would be the whole bad Conſe- 
quences of their Faults, if thoſe Conſe- 
quences were not prevented, when Nature 
has provided Means to prevent great Part of 
them. We cannot, for Inſtance, eſtimate 
what Degree of preſent Sufferings God has 
annext to. Drunkenneſs, by conſidering the 
Diſeaſes which follow from this Vice, as they 
would be if they admitted of no Reliefs or 
Remedies: but by conſidering the remain- 
ing Miſery of thoſe Diſeaſes, after the Ap- 
plication of ſuch Remedies as Nature has 
provided. For as tis certain on the one 
Side, that thoſe Diſeaſes are 8 
| ES. | Cor- 


Gene alu Zonder lea s 


Corrections of Intemperance, tis as certain Sed. 
on the other, that the Remedies are providen- VIV | 


altogether as much previdential, when admi- 
niſtred by the good Hand of Charity in the 
: Caſe of our Neighbour, i a8 when ad mini- 
ſtred by Self. love in out owns Thus the Pain, 
and Danger, and other Diſtreſſes of Sicks 
neſs and Poverty remaining, after all the cha- 
ritable Relief which can be procured; and 
the many uneaſy. Circumſtances which can» 
not but accompany that Relief, tho diſtri- 
ſtributed with all ſuppoſeable Humanit 7; 
theſe are the natural Corrections of Idleneſs 
and Debauchery, ſuppoſing theſe Vices 
brought on thoſe Miſeries. And. very ſevere 
Corrections they are : and they ought not to 
be increaſed by witholding that Relief, or by 
Harſhneſs in the Diftribution of it. Cor- 
rections of all Kinds, even the moſt neceſ- 
ſaty ones, may cafily exceed their proper 
Bound: and when they do ſo, they become 
miſchie vous; and miſchievous in the Meas 
ſure they exceed it. And the natural Cor- 
tections, which we have been ſpeaking of, 
would be exceſſive, if the natural Mitiga- 
tions provided for them were not admini- 
fired, K*. E ee 
bas K THEN 
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146 A SRU aA:ö preached before tbe 
SRM. Tuzx Perſons, who are ſo: ſcropulouſly 
- VI. apprehenſive of every thing, which can poſ- 
—__— fibly, in the moſt indirect Manner, encou- 
| rage Idleneſs and Vice; which, by the way, 
any thing may accidentally do z ought to 
turn their Thoughts to the moral and reli- 
gious Tendency of Infirmaries. The reli- 
gious Manner in which they are carried on 
has itſelf a direct Tendency to bring the Sub- 
ject of Religion into the Conſideration of 
thoſe whom they relieve; and, in ſome De- 
gree, to recommend it to their Love and 
Practice, as it is productive of ſo much 
Good to them, as reſtored Eaſe and Health, 
and a Capacity of reſuming their ſeveral Em- 
ployments. It is to Virtue and Religion, 
they may mildly be admoniſhed, that they 
are indebted for their Relief. And this, 
amongſt other Admonitions of their ſpiritual 
Guide, and the Quiet and Order of their 
eu out of the Way of bad Examples, 
together with a regular Courſe of Devotion, 
which it were greatly to be wiſhed might be 
Daily; theſe Means, it is to be hoped, with 
the common Grace of God, may enforce 
deeply upon their Conſciences thoſe ſerious 
Conſiderations, to which a State of Afflic- 
tion naturally renders the Mind attentive, 
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and that they will return, as from a. teli- Sr RN. 
gious Retreat, to their ſeveral Employments Vi 5 
in the World, wich laſting Impreſſions of 
Piety in their Hearts. By ſuch united Ad- 

vantages, which theſe poor Creatures can in 
no Sort have any other Way, very remark- 
able Reformations have been wrought. Per- 
ſons of the ſtricteſt Characters therefore 
would give a more ſatisfactory Proof, not to 
the World, but to their own Conſciences, 
of their Deſire to ſuppreſs Vice and Idleneſs, 
by ſetting themſelves to cultivate the religious 
Part of the Inſtitution of Infirmarics, which, 
I think, would admit of great Improvements, 
than. by. allowing themſelves to talk in a 
Manner, which tends to diſcountenance 
either the bah il or ny A | 
Branch of it. 
5 theo Bs Uſefulnefs ah 
N eceſſity of theſe Kinds of Charity, which 
indeed cannot be denied; yet every tbing 
has its Bounds, ' And, in the Spirit of Se- 
verity before mentioned, it is ĩmagined, that 
People are enough di iſpoſed, ſuch, it ſeems, 'is 
the preſent Turn, 10 contribute largely to 
them, And Some, whether from Diſlike of 
the Charities themſelves, or from mere Pro- 
e think 33 * Recommendas - 


tions | 
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. 
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Se RN. 7lont "of hem at Church pes Tr, might 

VI. very well be Jpared.' 

— By T ſurely it is achinible, ak a dds 
Way ſhould be kept open for removing 
Prejutices as they may ariſe againſt cheſe In- 
Airutions'; for reQifying any Miſrepreſenta- - 
tions which may, at any Time, be made 
of them; and informing the Publick of any 
new Emergendies; as well as for "repeatedly 

enſorcing the known Obligations -of Charity, 
and the Excellency of this particular Kind 
of it. Then Sermons, you know, amongſt 
Proteſtants, always of Oourſe 1 
theſe mote ſolemn Appearances i in the Hou 
of God: nor will theſe latter be kept up 
with6tt the other. Now publick Devotions | 
mould ever attend, and conſecrate publick 
Charities. And it would be a fad Preſage 
bf the Decay of theſe Charities, if ever they 
ſhould ceaſe-' to be ptofeſſedly carried on in 
me Fear of God, and upon the Principles of 

Religion. It may bo added, that real charĩ 

table Perſons will approve of thefe frequent 

 Exhortations/to Charity, even though chey 
ſhould be conſcious," that they do not them - 

Telves fand in Need of them, upon Accbunt 

of ſuch as do. And Such ean poſſibſy have 

: tr res hah too often ads 


5 moniſhed 
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moniſhed of their Duty, till they are pleaſed: ns 
to practice it. It is true indeed, we have the VI. J. 
datisfaction of ſeeing a Spirit of Beneficence 
prevail, in a very commendable Degree, 
amongſt all Ranks of People, and in a very'; 
diſtinguiſhed Manner in ſome Perſong 
amongſt the higheſt ; yet it is evident, to 
many of all Ranks are very deficient in it, 

who are of great Ability, and of whom 
much might be expected. Though every 
Thing therefore were done in Bchalf of the 

Poor which is wanted, yet theſe Perſons 
ought repeatedly to be told, how highly 
blameable they are for letting it be done 
without them; and done by Perſons, af 
whom great Numbers muſt baue much leſs 
Ability than they. _ 

Bur whoeyer can really thiak, that the 
Neceſſities of the difabled Poor are ſuffi- 
ciently provided for already, muſt be ſtrangely 
prejudiced. If one were to ſend you to them 
themſelves to be better informed, you would 
readily anſwer, that their Demands would be 
very extravagant; that Perſons are not to be 
their own Judges in Claims of Juſtice, much 
less in thoſe of Charity, You then, I am 
{peaking to the hard People aboye-mentioned, 
you ate to judge, what Proviſion is to be 

2 | K 21 made 


* 
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Sa RM. made for the Neceſſitous, ſo far as it depends 
VI. upon your Contributions. But ought you 
. not to remember, that you are intereſted, 

that you are Parties in the Affair, as well as 
they, For is not the Giver as really ſo, as 
the Receiver? And as there is Danger, that 
the Receiver will err one Way, is there not 

Danger, that the Giver may err the other? 
Since it is not Matter of arbitrary Choice, 
which has no Rule, but Matter of real 
Equity, to be conſidered as in the Preſenco 
of God, what Proviſion ſhall be made for 
the Poor? And therefore, though you are 
| yourſelves the only Judges, what you will do. 
in their Behalf, for the Caſe admits no other; 
yet let me tell you, you will not be impar- 
tial, you will not be equitable Judges, until 
you have guarded againſt the Influence, 
which Intereſt is apt to have upon your 
Judgment and cultivated within you the 
Spirit of Charit y to balance it. Then you 
will ſee the various remaining Neceſſities 
which call for Relief. But that there are 
many ſuch, muſt be evident at firſt Sight to 
the moſt carcleſ Obſeryer, were it only from 
hence, that both this and the other Hoſpitals 
are often obliged to reject poor Objects which 

ta. r 1 8 nt 95 8 offer. | 
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offer, even for want of ny, or Wards to Sava. 


contain them. 


Non eee R 


have Need of theſe Admonitions, ye: there is 
a good Spirit of Beneficence, as I obſerved, 
pretty generally prevailing. And I muſt con- 
gratulate you upon the great Succeſs it . 
given to the particular good Work before us; 
great, I think beyond all Example for ho 
Time it has ſubſiſted. Nor would it be un- 
fuitable to the, preſent Occaſion, to recount 
the Particulars of this Succeſs. For the ne- 
ceſſary Accommodations which have been 
provided, and the Numbers who have been 
relieved, in ſo ſhort a Time, cannot but 
give high Reputation to the London Infirma- 
ry. And the Reputation of any particular 
Charity, like Credit in Trade, is ſo much real 
Advantage, without the Inconveniences to 
which That is ſometimes liable. It will bring 
in Contributions for its Support; and Men 
of Character, as they ſhall be wanted, to 
aſſiſt in the Management of it; Men of 
Skill in the Profeſſions, Men of Conduct in 
Buſineſs, to perpetuate, improve and bring 
it to Perfection. So that you the Contribu- 
tors to this Charity, and more eſpecially thoſs/ 
of you by whoſe immediate Care and Eco- 
K 4 nomy 
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SY RM. nomy it is in ſo higli Repute, are encouraged 
VI. to go on with your Labour of Love *, not 
only by che preſent Good, which yon 156 is 
here done, but like wiſe by the Proſpect of 
what will probably be done, by your Means, 
in future Times, when this Infirmary ſhall 
become, as 1 hope it will, no leſs renowned, f 
than the City in which it is eſtabliſhed, 
Bur to ſee how far it is from Wg et 
gomplete, for want of Contributions, one 
need only look upon the ſettled Rules of the 
Houſe for Admiſſion of Patients, See there 
the -Limitations which Neceſſity preſcribes, 
as to the Perſons to be admitted. Read but 
that one Order, tho others might be men- 
tianed, that none wha are judged to be in an 
alllmaticl, cenſumpt ive, or dying Condition, 
be admitted on any Account whatſoever, 
Harſh as theſe Words found, they proceed 
out of 'the Mouth of Charity herſclf. - Cha» 
rity pronounces it [to be better, that poor 
Creatures who might receive much Baſe and 
Relief, ſhould be denied it, if their Caſe 
does nat admit of Recoyery, ratber than 
that Others, -whoſe Caſe does admit of it, bg 
left to periſh. But it ſhocks Humanity tq 
: wear” TW: * Ame ret * 1 
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to think, that there ſhould be a Neceſſity, a0 SEN. 
there is at preſent, for ſuch Reſtrictions, in "_ 


one of the moſt beneficent and beſt managed 
Schemes in the World. May more nume- 
rous or larger Contributions, at length, open 
2 Door to ſuch as theſe; that what eos | 
their Caſe in the higheſt Degree compaſſion. 
nable, their languiſhing under incurable Di- 
ſeaſes, may no longer exclude them de 
Houſe of Mercy. | 
Bur beſides the Perſons to wham 1 have 
been now more particularly ſpeaking, there 
are Others, who do not caſt; about for Ex- 
cuſes for not contributing to the Relief of 
the Neceſſitous; perhaps are rather diſpo- 
| fed to relieve them; who yet are not ſo 
Careful as they ought to be, to put them - 
ſelves into a Capacity of doing it. For we 
are as really accountable for not doing the 
Good which we might have in our Power 
to do, if we would manage our Affairs with 
Prudence, as we are for nat doing the Good 
which is in our Power gow at preſent. And 
hence ariſe the Obligations , of Economy 
upon People in the higheſt, as well as in the 
lower Stations of Life, in order to enable 
themſelves to do that Good, which, with. 
ent *. both of them muſt be 
Bid incapable 


x54 


sx xc. incapable of; even though without it, they 
VI. 
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could anſwer the ſtrict Demands of Juſtice z' 


— which yet we find neither of them can. A 


good man fheweth favour, and lendeth; 


and, to enable himſelf to do lo, Be will mage - 


bis affairs with diſcretion ®, For want of 
this, many a one has reduced his Family 


to the Neceſſity of aſking Relief from thoſe 


pablick Charities, to which he might have 
left them in a Condition of largely contri- 
e 

As Economy is the Duty of all Perſons, 
without Exception, Frugality and Diligence- 
are Duties which particularly belong to the 
middle, as well as lower Ranks of Men; 
and more particularly ſtill to Perſons in 
Trade and Commerce, whatever their For- 
tunes be. For Trade and Commerce can- 
not otherwiſe be carried on, but is plainly 
inconſiſtent with Idleneſs and Profuſion : 
though indeed were it only from Regard to 
Propriety, and to avoid being abſurd, every 
one ſhould conform his Behaviour to what 
his Situation in Life requires, without which 
the Order of Society muſt be broken in 
upon. And confidering how inherited 


5 Riches, and a Life of 1 ae are often em- 


Ployed. 
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ployed, the Generality of Mankind have SERM. 

__ _ Gauſe to be thankful, that their Station ex- VI. 
 empts them from ſo great Temptations j — 

that it engages them in a ſaber Care of their 

Expences, and in a Courſe of Application 

to Buſineſs: eſpecially as theſe Vittues, 

moteover, tend to give them, what is an 

excellent Ground- work for all others, a ſtay-: 

ed Equality of Temper and Command of 

their Paſſions; But when a Man is diligent 

and frugal, in Order to have it in his Power 

to aa es ; when he is more indaftrious, 

or more ſpar ing, perhaps, than his Circum- 

ſtances nedeſſarily require, that he may have. 

fo give to bim that. needeth *; when he a- 

bours' in order to fupport. the.weak ; ſuch 

Care of his Affairs is itſelf Charity, and the 

actual Beneficence which it we * to 

Pe is additional Chatieg-:: „ 
Lou will cafily ſee, why I inſiſt thus vp- | 

on theſe Things, becauſe I would particu- 

larly recommend the. good Work before. ug 

to all Ranks. of People in this great City. 

And I think I have ; Reaſon to do | ſo, from 

the Conſideration, that it very particularly 

belongs to them to promote it. The Goſ- 

pe indeed' Ae a 8 an upon wy one 


Yan 
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SERM. in Diſtreſs as our . Neighbour, yet Neig 61 
VI. bourhood in the literal: Senſe, and likewiſe 1 
238 ſeveral other Circumſtances, are providential 
Recommendations of ſuch and ſuch Cha- 
rities, and Excitements to them; without 
which the Neceſſitous would ſuffer much 
more than they do at preſent; For our ge- 
neral Diſpoſition. to Beneficence would not 
be ſufficiently directed, and in other Re- 
would be very ineffectual, if it wert 
not called forth into Action by ſome or 
other of thoſe providential Circumſtances; 
which form particular Relations between tho 
Nich and the Poor, Ne- on. 
garded by every one in ſome Degree. 
though many Perſons among you, rates in 
the Way of Contributions, and in ather Ways 
no leſs uſeful, have done even more than 
was to be expected, yet, I muſt be allowed 
to ſay, that I do not think, the Relation 
the Inhabitants of this City bear to the Per- 
ſons for whom our Infirmary was principally 
deſigned, is ſufficiently attended to by the 
Generality; which may be owing to its late 
Eſtabliſhment, - It is you know deligned 
principally for diſeaſed ManufatFurers, Seas 
men in Merchant-Service, and their Miel 


#nd Children ; ; and "Pr Manufatturers com- 
N 7 | 
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prehend all who are employed in any La- 9518 
bour whatever belonging to Trade and Com- VT. 
merce. « The Deſeription of theſe Objects 
ſhews their Relation, and a very near one it 
is, to You, my N eighbours, the Inhabitants 
of this City. If any of your domeſtick Ser- 
vants were diſabled by Sickneſs, there is none 
of you but would think himſelf bound te 
do ſomewhat for their Relief. Now theſe 
Seamen and Manufacturers are employed in 
your immediate Buſineſs. They are Ser- 
vants of Merchants, and other principal 
Traders; as much your Servants as if they 
lived under your Roof: though by their not 
doing ſo, the Relation is leſs in Sight. And 
ſappoſing they do not all depend upon Tra- 
ders of lower Rank, in exactly the ſame Man. 
ner; yet many of them do; and they have 
all Connexions with you, which give them 5 
2 Claim to your Charity preferably to | 
Seelen They are indeed Servants of the f 
Publick; and fo are all induſtrious poor 
People, as well as they. But that does not 
hinder the latter from being more immedi- 
ately Vours. And as their being Servants to 
the Publick, is a general Recommendation 
of 1 this. Charity to all other Perſons, fo theit 


| being more immediately Yours, is, ſurely, a 
8 
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SRM. pattieular Recommendation of it to Vou- 


VI. Notwithſtanding all this, 1 will not take up- 
n me to ſay, chat every one of you is blame- 
able who does not eontribute to your Infir- 


mary, for yours it is in à peculiar Senſe: 
but I will ſay, that thoſe of you who do, 
ate highly commendable. I will ſay. more, 
that you promote a very excellent Work, 


which your particular Station is a providen 


ial Call upon you to promote. And there 
can be no ſtronger Reaſon than this for do- 
ing any thing, except the one Reaſon, -thak 
it would be criminal to omit it, poo 
Tus Conſiderations, methinks, might 


8 every Trader of higher Rank in this 
City, to become a Subſcriber to the Infirma: 


ry. which is named from it; and Others of | 
you, to contribute ſomewhat yearly to it, in 
the Way in Which ſmaller Contributions are 
given. This would be a moſt proper Offer- 
ing out of, your Increaſe to Him, whoſe 
Slefing maketh. -rich*, Let it be more or 
le, Every man accordi ng as he purpoſeth in 
bis heart ; not grudgingly, or of neceſſity, for 
"God loueth a chearful giber + . 

Tax large Benefactions of ſome Perſons 
of Abby, may be 9 ia the firſt Eſta- 
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-bliſhment of a publick Charity, and are 1 


greatly uſeful afterwards in maintaining it: 


But the Expences of this before us, in the 


Extent and Degree of Perfection to which 
one would hope it might be brought, can- 

not be effectually ſupported, any more than 
the Expences of Civil Government, without 
the Contribution of great Numbers. You 
have already the Aſſiſtance of Perſons of 


higheſt Rank and Fortune, of which the Liſt 


of our Governors, and the preſent Appear- 


ance, are illuſtrious Examples. And their Aſ- 


fiſtance would be far from leſſening by a 


general Contribution to it amongſt your- 


£1ves. On the contrary, the general Con- 


tribution to it amongſt yourſelves which 1 
have been propoſing, would give it till 


higher Repute, and more invite ſuch Per- 
ſons to continue their Aſſiſtance, and ac- 


cept the Honour of being in its Direction: 


For the greateſt Perſons receive Honour from 
taking the Direction of ' a good Work, as 
they likewiſe give Honour to it. And by 
"theſe concurrent Endeavours, our Infirmary 
might at length be brought to anſwer, in 
ſome competent Meaſure, to the Occaſions 


| ws our City, # 
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Sex. - ne ee who employ their 
VE Riches in promoting ſo excellent a Deſign, 
The temporal Advantages of them are fur 
from” coming up, in Enjoyment, to whit 
+hey promiſe; at's Diſtance. - But the diſtin- 
gullhed Privitege, the Prerogative of Riches 
&, chat they increaſe our Power of doing 
Good. This is their proper Lie. In Pro- 
Imitate Alniighty God; and co-operate toge. 
cher with hirn in promoting the Happineſs x 
the World s and may expect the moſt fa- 
voutable Judgment, which their Cafe will 
dit of, at che iaſt Day, upon the general, 
peared Maxim of the Goſpol, that we ſhall 
Then be treated Our ſelves as we Now treat 
Other. They have moreover the Prayers 
All qvod Men, thoſe of them particularly 
ham they have beffiended; and, by ſuch 
rxbrriſe of Charity, they improve within 
thehifebves' the Temper of it, Which is the 
very Teinper of Heaven, Conſider next the 
peculiar Foro with which this Branch of 
Chartty, Almſgiving, is recommended to us 
in theſe Words, He that hath Pity. upon the 
Pobr, lendoth unto the Lord *: and in theſe 
of our Saviour; Peril; I ſay unto you, In as 


"much At ye have done it, relieved the Sick and 
_ 


Prov. xix. 17. 
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Needy, - unto one of the leaſt of theſe my bre- Sx RM, 
 thren, ye baue done it unto me +. Beware VI. 
you do not explain away theſe Paſſages WT 
| Scripture, under the Notion, that they have _ 
been made to ſerve ſuperſtitious Purpoſes : 
but ponder them fairly in your Heart ; and 
you will feel them to be of irreſiſtible Weight. 
_ Laſtly, let us remember, in how many In- 
ſtances we have all left undone thoſe Things 
which we ought to have done, and done 
_ thoſe Things which we ought not to have 
done, Now whoever has a ſerious Senſe of 
this, will moſt earneſtly deſire to ſupply the 
Good, which he was obliged to have done, 
but has not, and undo the Evil which he 
has dane, or neglected to prevent; and when 
that is impracticable, to make Amends, in 
ſome other Way for his Offences — I can 
mean only to our Fellow- Creatures. To 
make Amends, in ſome Way or other, to a 
particular Perſon, againſt whom we have of- 
fended, either by. poſitive Injury, or by Ne- 
glect; is an expreſs Condition of our obtain- 
ing Forgiveneſs of God, when it is in our 
Power to make it. And when it is not, ſure- 
ly the next beſt Thing is to make Amends 
to n by fervent Charity, in a Courſe of 
| L doing 


| ; Matt, xxxv. 40. 


Ser. doing Good; which Riches, as 1 obſerved, 

VI. put very much within our Power. © 

ms os: ow unhappy a Choice then do thoſe 
rich Men make, who facrifice all theſe high 
Prerogatives of their State, to the wretched 
Purpoſes of Diſſoluteneſs and Vanity, or to 
the ſordid Itch of heaping up, to no Purpoſe 
at all; whilſt in the mean Time they ſtand 
charged with the important Truſt, in which 
they are thus unfaithful, and of which a ſtrict 
Account remains to be given 8 
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